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PREFACE. 



The present volume is based largely upon the metallurgical 
syllabus issued by the Science and Art Department, and is 
primarily designed for the use of students preparing for the 
advanced stage of those examinations. Tet it has been the 
endeavour of the author to present to the student a condensed 
and succint account of the theory and practice involved in 
the varied operations, comprised in the metallurgy of those 
metals which are of general application to the arts and 
manufactures; and, while sensible of the defects of the 
work, he ventures to hope, that to the general student of 
metallurgical or engineering science, and also to those prac- 
tically engaged or interested in the conduct of the numerous 
processes comprised under its title, it may prove to be a 
useful avjxiliary to, and resunfU of, the contents of the more 
voluminous, exhaustive, and expensive treatises upon the 
various divisions of the subject. 

Much of the work must necessarily be of a descriptive 
character, compiled largely from the larger modem treatises 
and papers; and of the numerous works to which it has thus 
been necessary to refer, the author takes this opportunity to 
acknowledge his obligations especially to the very excellent, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive treatises of Dr. Percy, and 
to the author's metallurgical notes made while a student in 

the same gentleman's classes and laboratories at the Royal 
19 A 



2 PREFACE. 

School of Mines. Amongst other works that I have perused 
with advantage, may be noted Bruno Kerl's Hcmdhuch d&r 
MetaUurgischen; Truran's Iron Manufacture of Great Britain; 
Lowthian Bell's Chemical Phenomena of the Bloat Fui^nace; 
vaiious papers in the Tramsactions of the Royal Society, of 
the British Association^ of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Jourrval of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, and in the pages of Engineering, 

Throughout this volume the more modem but now almost 
imiversally adopted chemical notation, nomenclature, and 
atomic weights, have been adopted; but in many instances 
where the same body receives two or more distinct names, 
according to the nomenclature employed, the chemical symbol 
of the substance has been added, in order to facilitate its 
identification with the same body described under a different 
name in treatises adopting the old nomenclature; and, in 
exceptional cases, with the same object, decompositions have 
been represented in the two notations. 

The second and concluding part, embracing the metallurgy 
of copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold, mercury, nickel, cobalt, and 
aluminum, it is hoped will be issued early in this year. 

w. H. a 

Makchiisteb, January, 1874* 
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METALLURGY. 



CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTIOX. 



Metallurgy. — "The art of extractiiig metaLi frr/io ih/Ar 
ores, and adapting them to the varioiu porpofies c^ fnaniifguv 
ture." — Percy. 

Metalhngy thus embraces a lai^ cycle of operatiomi of a 
chemical, physica], and mechanical nature; bat it is with 
that division essentially chemical that the science of metal- 
lurgy chiefly deals, and which will form, to a great extent, tlie 
subject of the present volume — ^the operations of a purely 
physical or mechanical character being omitted or treiUed as 
briefly as possible. Thus the series of mechanical operations 
involved in dressing the ores, etc., belonging to the province 
of the miner, will not be further alluded to. 

L MetaL — This term was originally applied to all bodies 
possessing certain well defined physical characters, especially 
their hutre and high specific gravity ; but at the present 
time the word must be taken in a more strictly chemical 
sense, since many bodies now considered non-meteJlic, as, for 
example, iodine, silicon, and selenium, possess many of those 
physical qualities formerly looked upon as the essential and 
peculiar qualities of the metallic state ; accordingly about 50 
of the elemenUvry substances are classed as metcds, though 
firesh discoveries continue to add to this number; and of 
these only about 15 are of sufficient importance in the arts 
to call for notice in the present work, viz., Aluminum, Anti- 
mony, Arsenic, Bismuth, (Cobalt, (Copper, Crold, Iron, Lead, 
Mercury, Nickel, Platinum, Silver, Tm, and Zinc, 
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10 MEtALLUBOr. 

d. Physioal Qualities of the Metals. — Mercury is the only 

metal which, at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
exiuts in the liquid state. All others are solid, and all are 
opaque, except })erhaps gold, which in an extreme state of 
tenuity tniUHmits a greenish light; they reflect light fix)m 
tlioir jKilislied surfaces, giving them a characteristic lustre 
known as the metallio lustre. The metals silver, tin, cadmium, 
mrrcury, antimony, zinc, lead, bismuth, eta, are white or in- 
clining to white with bluish or yellowish tinges ; gold stands 
lUono as a simple metal having a yellow colour, and copper is 
tlio only red metal. The specific gravity of the metals ranges 
between '58 (lithium) and 21*53 (platinimi) ; the more 
common metals are, however, characterised by a high specific 
gravity. They differ widely in their behaviour under the 
influence of heat: thus some, as tin and lead, are fiisible below 
YodneBB; cojyper, gold, silver, eta, are readily fusible in ordin- 
ary furnaces ; while nickel, cobalt, manganese, iron, eta, can 
oiUy be fused with great difficulty; and platinum, chromium, 
and others are practically infusible ; others again, as arsenic, 
cadmium, mio, and mercury, are volatile, the former assum- 
ing directly the gaseous form without passing through the 
liquid state. The brittle metals may usually be obtained in 
well defined crystalline forms ; to this class belong bismuth, 
antimony, zinc, eta The fracture of the metals is often 
characteristic, and described as crystalline, granular, fibrous^ 
silky, columnar, or conchoidal ; of the first three forms men- 
tioned, good specimens are afforded by the varieties of iron 
ooourring in commerce, the mangantferous pig-iron known as 
speigeleisen being largely crystalline, grey foundry pig is 
granular, and ordinary bar iron is distinctly fibrous, the 
fracture of this latter, however, varying with the manner of 
breaking ; copper affords an example of the sUXky firacture, 
and tin dropped in a fused state from a height becomes 
columnar. 

8. HaUeability, or ''the property of permanently ex- 
tending in all directions witiiout rupture by pressure or 
hammering," is possessed in varying degrees by the metals ; 
from such as bismuth, arsenic, eta, which are characterised 
as brittle or void of malleability, to gold and platinum, 
which may be laminated into leaves of extreme thinness ; 
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some metals, though malleable to a considerable degree, 
require to undergo the intermediate operation of a/rmealingj 
i.e., heating to dull redness, and then allowing to cool down 
slowly, this being repeated once or more during the operation 
of hsuximering or rolling out; an example of such is furnished 
in the case of copper. The following are in order of mal- 
leability : — Grold, silver, copper, tin, platinum, lead, zinc, 
iron, nickeL 

4, Dnctility, or "the property of being permanently 
elongated by a tensile force, or of being drawn into wire," is 
possessed to a greater or less degree by all malleable metals, 
though the most malleable are not necessarily the most duc- 
tile, the ductility of a metal being more powerfully influenced 
by its tenacity than is its malleability. The following is the 
order of ductility: — ^Grold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, 
aluminum, zinc, tin, lead. 

5, Elasticity. — ^The elasticity of a metal is the extent to 
which it may be elongated by tension without remaining per- 
manently extended on the removal of the strain or stretching 
force. 

6, Tenaeity, or " the property of resisting fracture from a 
tensile or stretching force," is found to vary with the 
purity, the molecular condition of the metal as due to its 
mode of treatment or preparation, and with the temperature, 
the tenacity usually diminishing with an increase in the 
temperature ; the tensile strength of a metal is also generally 
decreased after heating to, or above redness, and then allow- 
ing it to cool without further treatment, due probably to the 
production of a more or less crystalline structure in the 
metal; and often the presence of only traces of foreign 
metals, as for instance traces of lead, tin, and antimony in 
fine gold are sufficient to render that highly ductile metal 
quite brittle and weak under the action of a tensile force. 
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Before Fracture, Fig. 1. fifter Fracture, 

The following are arranged in the order of their tenacity :— ^ 
Steel, iron, copper, platinimi, silver, gold, zinc, tin, lead. 
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Fig. 1 is one form of the test-piece employed in determining 
the tensile strength of the metals. 

7. Conduotiyity. — ^The metals, with few exceptions, rank 
as the best conductors of both heat and electricity. Silver, 
gold, copper, zinc, iron, tin, platinum, lead, antimony, and 
bismuth, are in the order of their conducting power for heat, 
while in conductivity for electricity they stand as follows: 
viz., copper, gold, zinc, platinimi, iron, nickel, tin, lead, anti- 
mony, and then bismutL 

8. Welding. — Certain of the metals possess the peculiar 
property termed wMvng, whereby, if two clean surfaces be 
brought into contact and pressure applied, the two adhere 
together, and become part of one and the same mass ; this 
quality is signally possessed by iron at a white heat ; and 
lead or gold in a fine state of division, if pressed together 
strongly at the ordinary temperature, adhere, forming one 
mass. 

9. Toughness. — ^Toughness, as applied to the metals, is 
the property of resisting fracture by bending or rolling. 

10. Softness. — Softaiess, or the property of easily per- 
manently yielding to pressure without fracture, or as being 
easily sectUe, is typically marked in the case of lead. 

The hardness of metals is usually estimated by the resist- 
ance offered or force required to draw wires of equal diameter, 
and of the same temperature, through a hole of a given size ; 
thus, steel, iron, copper, silver, tin, antimony, and lead, are 
in order of hardness. 



CHAPTER IL 
METALLURGICAL TERMa 

11. OrOi etc. — " Ore is the name applied to the metallifer- 
ous matter in the state in which it is extracted from the 
earth by the miner." 

The ore is usually an oxide, sulphide, carbonate, chloride, 
phosphate, silicate, or arsenide of the metal, or various mix- 
tures c^ tliese, mixed with extraneous matter, often earthy 
or stony, as quartz, felspar, hornblende, various silicates, 
carbonated of lime, magnesia, etc., heavy spar or barytes, 
fluorides, etc., as well as portions of the rock adjoining the 
mineral lode ; this extraneous matter is designated vein-stuffs 
niatriXf or gwrvgue, 

12. Native Metals, — ^When the metal occurs uncombined 
with any other chemical element or elements, it is said to 
occur native; of such occurrences gold and platinum afford 
examples, though these are always accompanied by silver in 
small quantities. 

13. Dressing Ores. — ^Tlie mechanical operations necessary 
to prepare the material extracted from the mine for the 
smelting processes, are known as dressing operations, and 
consist in breaking the ore, sorti/ng, and washing; operations 
performed with varying degrees of care, according to the 
value of the metal to be extracted, and to the future require- 
ments of the smelting operations ; for, as will hereafter be 
shown, certain proportions of gomgue or stony matter may 
be useful for the subsequent separation of the metal in the 
furnace, by forming under the furnace conditions a fusible 
slag with the other extraneous matters of the ore, from which 
the reduced metal readily separates in vixiJue of its superior 
specific gravity. 

X4, BeclTlCtioii,-^Ileduotion is the procjesg of separating 
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the metal from its ores, or from its chemical combination. 
The substance effecting this separation or reduction is known 
as the reducing agent. The noble metals, gold, silver, pla- 
tinimi, mercury, etc., are reducible from their oxides by the 
application ©f heat alone, which thus becomes the reducing 
agent* 

16. Smeltillg. — This is the " name applied to the process 
or series of processes whereby a metal or metallic compound 
is separated by fusion from its ore." 

16. Plux aad Slag. — Flux is the name given to the sub- 
stances added to the furnace charge of ore and reducing 
agent, for the purpose of combining with the extraneous 
matters of the charge, and forming therewith a fusible com- 
pound designated alag^ through which the metallic particles, 
in virtue of their superior specific gravity, readily sink and 
collect beneath the layer of fused slag on the surface. 

17. Begulus, Matt, and Speise. — In smelting certain metal- 
lic sulphides, instead of obtaining, as above, merely metal and 
alagy it is frequently desirable, before finally extracting the 
metal, to concentrate the metallic matter in a fusible mass of 
mixed sulphides, designated as a reguhia or matt, which re- 
gulus is then the object of a subsequent operation for the 
extraction of the metal. Similarly, if arsenical ores, as ores 
of nickel and cobalt, be the subject of treatment, a compound 
occurs similar to the above, but containing arsenic instead of 
sulphur, which is then called speise ; and in certain operations 
slag, reguluSy speise, and TYietal may all be obtained as pro- 
ducts of the sa/me operation, occurring in layers in this order 
on the bed of the furnace. 

18. Boasting. — ^The operation of roasting may have for its 
object the expulsion of water, carbonic acid, etc., to volatilize 
or sublime certain volatile compounds, or to oxidize the ore 
or metallurgical product. Roasting is conducted either in 
large heaps in the open air, or by placing the ore on the bed 
of a reverberatory furnace ; in the former case, the ore is 
mixed with fuel, then ignited and allowed to bum itself out ; 
while in the latter method, the ore does not come in contact 
with the fuel, which is burnt on a separate grate ; in either 
case, the object is to heat the ore at a comparatively low tem- 
perature with free access of air 
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19. Liquation. — ^Liquation is the tenn applied to the 
operation of separating two or more metals whose fusibilities 
differ, by heating the mixture to a temperature sufficient 
to melt the more fusible metal only, which then flows from 
the alloy or mixture of metals, leaving the less fusible sub- 
stance on the bed of the fdmace or other liquating apparatus. 

20. Slag^ — ^The slags occurring in metallurgiad furnaces, 
with only few exceptions, as in smelting lead ores, are 
anhydrous silicates, the most frequent being silicates of lime, 
magnesia, alumina, iron, and manganese, with small quanti- 
ties of potash. Dr. Percy gives an analysis of a blast for* 
nace slag, from which he deduces the formula — 

E,0„ SiO,+2(3RO, SiO,) 

which on converting into the modem formula where silica 
is represented as SiO^, becomes 

2B.0„ 3SiO,+6{2RO, SiOj). 

"R is any metaL The same author represents the slag frt>m 
the rei^fining fdmace as 

3FeO, SiOa, 
or transforming becomes 

2PeO, SiOj. 

The slags produced in smelting operations are generally grey, 
blue, green, brown, red, or hUuk in colour, often presenting a 
veined or marbled aspect ; they are either glassy or dull and 
opaque, according to the rate at which they have been cooled ; 
if cooled quickly the slag may be brittle and glassy in appear- 
ance, while if cooled slowly it will be dull, opaque, and 
often very tough. The colour of the slag is due to the pre- 
sence of metallic oxides. 

2L Clays. — Clays are essentially hyd/rated silicates of 
alumina, with varying amounts of iron, lime, magnesia, 
potash, etc., along with more or less mechanically mixed 
silica ; but the proportions of silica and alumina present in 
clays apparently the same, and coming from the same locality, 
are found to differ widely. Clays owe their plastic quality to 
their chemically combined water. Clays which will withstand 
exposure to a high temperature without melting or sensibly 
softening are described as fire-days; such occur largely in 
the carboniferous, and more sparingly in other geological 
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formations. The fire-clay employed for the manufacture of 
crucibles or fire-bricks, should contain only a very small pro- 
portion of alkali, and be free from iron pyrites (FeSg). 

22. Crucibles. — " This term is usually applied to such open 
mouthed movable vessels, in which bodies are exposed to 
high temperatures, as are movable by tongs." 

Good crucibles should be capable of resisting a high tem- 
perature without sensibly softening, should not be tender 
while hot, ought to stand sudden and great alternations of 
temperature without cracking, and resist the corrosive action 
of materials such as litharge, etc., and the action of the fuel. 

Crucibles are made of mixtures of fire-clays, burnt clay, 
silica (sand), graphite, coke-dust, and ashes ; the burnt clay 
being usually the old pots (crucibles) freed from adhering slag, 
broken and ground up, its admixture assisting in the preven- 
tion of the cracking of the crucibles on drying, which occurs 
if raw clays only be used. Mixtures of clays are preferred 
for making crucibles: thus, for the crucibles used in the melt- 
ing of steel, a common mixture consists of Stourbridge-clay, 
cluna-clay, blue-clay, ground pots, and coke dust; the in- 
gredients are ground &ie, so as to procure uniformity in the 
size of the particles, then mixed on the floor, water thrown 
over it, and the mass kneaded by the workmen treading it 
barefooted for several hours, the clay being turned over with 
the spade at intervals ; the mass is then cut up and weighed 
into portions called baUs, each sufficient for one pot (crucible) ; 
each ball is worked by hand on the table or bench before 
being finally moulded into form, an operation performed 
either by a machine or in a mould by hand. The crucibles 
are now transferred to shelves around the steel-house, where 
they remain about a fortnight before using, so as to be 
thoroughly dried; and before their final use for melting pur- 
poses, are annealed for from 15 to 18 hours in a separate 
furnace, from which they are removed while still hot and 
inserted in the melting furnace. These pots hold about 50 
Jba of bar-iron cut into small pieces. 

The small crucibles used by assayers, etc., are kiln-bumt. 

Plumhago crucibles contain only so much clay as will suffice 
to give the mixture of clay and plumbago the necessary 
plasticity ; the plumbago is hand-picked, ground, and sifted 
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before miziiig mth the cUy. These crucibles irithstan<l a 
fiigher temperature without softening than do the cUy 
ci-ucibles, aUo greater altematioaa of temperature without 
cracking; their sur&ce is also smoother, and particles of 
metal do not cling to their fddes. 

Cornish, London, and Hesnan crudblea are Bmaller 
crucibles iised by assayers, differing only in shape, and mado 
from mixttn^B of fire-clay and sand. Accompanying am 
sketches of London, Cornish, and atcel melting crudbleM. 




Comiab Cmcible. Loudon Crucible. Crucible, Cover, and Stand 
emplo^ntd for melting cast- 
Bteel—Scak, ■^. 

isa. 

For Tnnlring certain assays, as, for instance, the dry assay 
of an iron-ore, it is necessary to hare a crucible with a car- 
bonaceous lining, or, as it is technically called, a hrasqued 
crucible. This braaque may be made either of wood-charcoal 
and starch, of gas-carbon mixed with coal-tar, or, for the 
small iron assay crucibles, a good lining may be made by 
a mixture of ground charcoal and treacle ; the inside of the 
clay crucible is lined with this mixture, pressed moderately 
bard, and the crucibles, covered over to prevent the ready 
access of air to the lining, are heated to redness ; when gases 
cease to escape from the decomposition of the treacle, the 
crucibles can be taken firom the muffle or furnace, and when 
cold are rea^ for use. 

28. ?ire-Brick8. — ^The qualities already stated as required 

to constitute a good crucible, apply also to the case of Jire- 

hricki. In the manufacture of fire-brick, the fire-cUy is 

ground between rolls or under-edije stones, kneaded with 

I? ^ 
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water, and moulded like ordinary bricks, then thorougUj 
dried and baked in closed kilns. They must always be set 
in a mortar of fire-clay, and not in the usual lime mortar, 
otherwise, at the intense heat to which they may be subjected, 
chemical union would occur between the free mechanically 
mixed silica of the clay and the lime, with the production of 
a fusible silicate, and consequent rapid destruction of the 
structure. 

24. Dinas Brick. — ^This is an exceedingly refractory brick 
used for the roof of reverberatory furnaces, etc.; it presents a 
rough hackly appearance or fracture from the presence of 
fragments of white quartz embedded in a yellow matrix. The 
material of these bricks occurs in the Vale of Neath, and 
contains about 97 per cent, of silica, the remainder being 
alumina, oxide of iron, lime, alkali, and water. The bricks 
are made by mixing the ground or crushed clay with from 1 
to 3 per cent, of lime. The mass is then moistened with 
water and pressed into iron moulds of the form required ; 
they are then carefully dried and heated in kilns for about 
seven days. 

25. Annealillg Furnace. — ^The annealing furnace used for 
the annealing of the large crucibles used in steel melting, is 
a rectangular chamber of brick-work (see fig. 42), the fire-bars 
placed close together form the bed ; the front of the ifumace is 
closed by an iron door z, which moves vertically upwards and 
downwaids, while the interior communicates with the atmo- 
sphere by a small flue or stack at its summit ; a layer of fire 
to the depth of a few inches being made over the whole 
surface of the bars, which is covered with small cinders or 
coke, the pots are then packed in mouth downwards, the 
whole being then covered with small coke, the front is 
closed, and the whole left for from 12 to 20 hours, when the 
pots will be thoroughly dry, at a red heat, and ready for 
insertion into the melting furnace, 
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FUEL. 

This term ia applied to all those materials which are practi- 
cally employed for the generation of heat. 

The fuels used in all metallurgical operations, i.e.y anthror 
cite, bUiiminous, caking, ccmnel, or other kinds of coal, peat, 
lignite,siid woody or their derivatives, as coke, cha/rcoal, etc., are 
aU of vegetable origin. The elementary constitution of the 
fuels will accordingly be much the same, though the relative 
proportions of the elements differ widely; these elementary 
constituents are carbon, hydrogen, oocygen, nitrogen, and 
inorganic or earthy matter, the latter constituting the ash 
of the fuel; the amoimt of this latter varying from 1 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, in wood, and frt)m 1 per cent, to 20 per cent, in 
the denser fuels. 

26. Wood. — Wood cannot be used as the fiiel where high 
temperatures are required, owing to the large amoimt of 
water it retains, unless it has been previously kiln-dried; timber 
which has been felled and exposed to the atmosphere for a 
considerable time, so as to become thoroughly air-dried, still 
retains about 20 per cent, of water. Hence, for metallurgical 
operations, the wood to be available 'as a fuel must first be 
convesrted either into charcoal, or subjected to dessication or 
drying at a temperature which is almost sufficient to char 
the wood. 

The woods most commonly employed as fuels are sycamore, 
birch, deal, ash, elm, oak, fir, larch, etc. The earthy matter 
or ash of this class of fuel contains potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia^ a little oxide of iron, silica, phosphoric add, 
sulphuric acid, and chlorine, but is marked by the absence of 
alumina. ^ . . •• • - ...v'"*'^ ■ •■• ■ 

S7« Peat is the product of the slow decay without access 
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of air of various kinds of plants, in this country especially of 
the mosses; but like wood it retains water sufficient to render 
it unavailable for the production of high temperatures. Even 
after cutting into squares and piling so as to thoroughly air- 
dry it, peat still retains from 20 to 40 per cent, of water; 
this class of fuel also contains an excessive amount of inor- 
ganic matter, the ash frequently amounting to 10 or even 20 
per cent, of its weight. The ash contains potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, phosphoric and sulphuric 
acids, chlorine, silica, and silicates; the lime in some cases 
amounting to 36 per cent., and the oxide of iron to 15 per 
cent of the total weight of the ash. It is also noticeable lliat 
whereas the ash from peat containB alumina and oxide of 
irony that from wood is void of ahtminaf and contains but a 
trace of oaoide of iron, 

28. Coal. — ^The diflferent varieties of coal form by far the 
' most important class of substances employed as fueL 

Coal is a solid mineral substance, more or less combustible, 
of a dark brown or black colour, opaque, except in very thin 
slices, brittle, infusible without decomposition, not sensibly 
soluble in ether, benzol, or solvents of resinous matters; the 
percentage of carbon is greater than that in peat or wood, 
and the proportion of oxygen to hydrogen in the faels exists 
here at the minimum, the ratio increasing in the different 
varieties of fiiel as they approach nearer to the characters of 
wood, in which the ratio has its mflviniu Tnt For during the 
decomposition and solidification of the vegetable matter 
necessary for the formation of coal, gaseous products, as 
marsh gas (CH^), the fire-damp of the miner, along with 
other hydrocarbons, carbonic acid (COo), etc., are emitted 
(either slowly and quietly, or, if accumukted under pressure, 
sometimes escaping with violence); and in this manner the 
oxygen and hydrogen of the original vegetable matter is 
more or less completely removed, according as the change 
from wood to coal is more or less complete, im.til, aa in 
anthracite, carbon forms 90 per cent, of the entire mass. 

Sulphur is always present in coals, either as sulphate of 
lime and iron pyrites, or in combination with the oxganic 
constituents of coal; silica and alumina also tgre iuvariablo 
components of the ftsh of poal, 
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Coals are classed by Dr. Feroy 



^ ^'»^' j BrownCoal. 

I Non-caldxig, rich in oxygen. 
2^ SUundnaw Coal, . . < Caking. 

( Non-caking, rich in carbon« 
3° 'AfUhracUe, - i i*i.. . . ' 

The lignites are brown, brownish-blaok, or black in colour, 
with a dull or shining lustre, either wood-like, earthy, or 
compact in structure ; they are non-caking, and differ from 
other varieties of coal in the large proportion of water, 
amounting to 15 or 20 per cent, which they retain after 
air-drying; oxide of iron, silica, and alumina form the chief 
iogredienls of their ash. 

Bitwrninous coals mostly bum with a more or less smoky 
flame ; certain varieties of the class, when heated, swell up 
and become pasty, becoming eventually, if the heat be con« 
tinned -without the access of air, converted into a hard 
coherent mass termed coA^, and are hence described as eak" 
ing coals ; other varieties, heated under the same conditions, 
either split up or retain their form without the particles 
cohering together, these latter are described as n<m<aking or 
free-bwnewng coals. 

The lUwrnirious coals contain more hydrogen and oxygen 
than the anthracites, and thus stand between them and the 
lignites in chemical composition. 

AnthrcbcUe has a stronger lustre than bituminous coal, 
and, as fdready mentioned, contains a much greater pro- 
portion of carbon than any other class of coal, this element, 
forming 90 per cent, of the fuel ; it contains very little vola- 
tilizable matter, and bums only with considerable difficulty, 
requiring a much stronger draught for its combustion thw . 
the other classes of coals, but in its combustion generates an 
intense local heat) and is hence much used in melting opera- 
tions. It decrepitates and crumbles away when thrown upon 
a hot fire, aild is non-caking. 

€k)als ofi)en contain a notable quantity of foreign minerals, 
as 8ulpMde8y oxides^ eta, of copper, iron, arsenic, antimony, 
lead, etc « 

99. Charcoal.— When wood is heated to about SOO^'C. out 
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of contact with the atmosphere, or with only a limited 
supply of air, it suffers decomposition; the more Tolatile 
products, as oils, tars, ammoniacal compoondsy volatile 
hydrocarbons, etc., distil off and may be condensed; at the 
same time another portion of the oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon escape as carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and car- 
buretted hydrogen, along with hydrogen and other per- 
manent gases, and there remains behind a more or less 
porous carbonaceous residue called charcocU, retaining the 
original form and structure of the wood, and which consists 
essentially of the carbon of the wood along with its fixed or 
inorganic constituents, as also a little oxygen and hydrogen 
from which it cannot be freed by heat. The charcoal is 
more or less compact according to the temperature at which 
the carbonization has been effected. 

Charcoal is a bad conductor of heat and electricity, its 
conductivity being increased the higher the temperature at 
which it has been prepared. Its specific heat is *2411 ; its 
specific gravity varies with the nature of the wood and mode 
of cai'bonization, but ranges between '106 and -203; when 
burnt, charcoal leaves from 1 to 5 per cent, of ash. 

The yield of charcoal varies with the mode of preparation, 
heat, and rapidity of carbonization, as well as the nature of 
the wood operated upon, and varies accordingly from 60 per 
cent, to 75 per cent, by volume of the wood from which it is 
produced, or from 15 per. cent, to 25 per cent, by weight. 
The yield is greater the lower the temperature of charring 
the wood, thus the average yield by rapid charring is 23 
per cent., and only 14 per cent, if carbonized slowly. 

The wood for charcotd burning should be of mature growth 
and felled during winter; rotten and worm-eaten wood is bad, 
and timber is deteriorated for charcoal burning if long soaked 
in water. ^ 

For blast-furnace or forge purposes the charcoal is better 
if kept for some months previous to using. 

80. Mode of Preparation. — Charcoal burning is effected 
either in heaps, stacks, or piles in the open air, in pits, or in 
closed chambers of brick, stone, or iron, heated either by 
the combustion of the volatile products of the distillation 
of the wood itself, or from a separate source of heat 
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applied extemally to the chamber, as by superheated steam, 
etc. 

31. Cbarooal Burning In Files.— For this purpose a suit- 
able piece of ground, level and sheltered from the wind, ia 
selected, clayey ground being avoided. Three stakes are then 
driven vertfcally into the ground (see fig. 3), which are to 
form the chimney of the pile at the commencement of the 
operation, the billets of wood are then arranged in nearly ver- 
tical and conceatrical rows around this chimney, the billete 
leaning slightly inwards so as to be self-supporting. The 
spaoea between the billeta are filled up by tie smaller branches 
and twiga of the trees ; two or three rows in veitical height 




Fig 3 — CiBCOLAK Pile iob Chabcoai. Burmmo 
are thus biult up, forming a large corneal heap, the top being 
formed by a quantity of the BmEiller pieces of timber laid 
transTersely, and so tying the pile together , the surface is 
now covered closely over at Bveiy part except the opening at 
'tile top (formed by the three stakes first mentioned), and a 
few openings around the base of the pile for the admission of 
air. The space between the three stakes previously cited is 
now filled with small and more easily inflammable twigs, 
which are ignited, the combustion rapidly extending to the 
ww>d in its vicinity ; in the first or sweating stage much 
water appears in the covering and at the base of the pile ; 
when this is over the cover is made tight, the combustion 
proceeding from the top to the bottom, and from the centi-e 
to tlie outmde of the heap, venta being made at varying 
beightfl around the pile, commenceing at first near the top, 
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frhich aro cIoekmI as carbonization in ttiat regiott of zone i9 
supposed to be completed, judging hy the smoke which issues 
from the vents so made ; the smoke at first is thick and 
vhite, becoming, as the process approaches completiim, 
thinner and pale blue in colour, vith occasionally a blue 
flame appearing, the vents in this region are then closed, and 
ft series lower down in tLo pile made, and bo on until the 
whole pile is carbonized ; as the process proceeds, any sink- 
ings that may occur from the unequal burning of the wood 
are filled up by removing the cover at the part and inserting 
fresh wood Combustion bemg completed, the pUe is covered 
with ashes, and left to cool for two or three days , it ib then 
taken to pieces, beginning at one aide, the portions still hot 
ai-e quenched by throwing water or sand upon them. 

In another method of bummg, mst«ad of the billets being 
arranged m vertical rows around the centre, they are laid 
horizontally around the central stakes or chimney (fig 4) 




Fig 4 
In other modes of charcoal bui-amg m piles, the wood is 
cut into lengths of about 8 feet, and these are laid transversely 
oo the ground so as to form a rectangular pile 24 feet long, 
and increasing trom a height of 2 feet at tlie lower end to 7 
or 9 feet at the other ; the sides of the pile are formed by 
planks supported by props or stays^ the space between the 
wood to be burned and these planks, is rammed with 
moistened "breeze" or small charcoal, the top of the jale 
being covered with leaves and faggots (see fig. 6). The pile is 
lighted at the lower end, and as the process proceeds holes 
are opened and closed at iMerent poin^ aa described for the 
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previons metliod, commencing at the lover end and proceed- 
ing towards the higher, until when the higher end is in 
active operation, the Iovkf end will have ceased to burn, 
and be cooling down. 




Fjg 6 — EXOTANGUUB PiLB FOR ChABCOAL BtTRKINO 

T%e zones of active carbonization during the process of 
charcoal burning in piles are tolerably well marked; thus, if 
the accompanying (fig. 6) be a section of the circular pile, it 
is lighted along l£e axis AB, and a row of venta opened along 
the surface at K, E, etc ; the air entering at the base takes the 
most direct and easiest course towards the vents, which will 
necessarily be through the mass of wood contained in the 
zone described by the revolution of EMAB around the verti- 
cal axis AB ; since the mass of material between the chim- 
ney AB and the line EM will consist of the timber which 
has been dried and partially charred by the burning material 
introduced down AB, and so having a less voliune than the 
original wood, there will 
be larger cavities or spaces 
between the pieces, and the 
air entering at the bottom, 
MM, will thereby find less 
obstruction through this 
part than other portions 
of (he pile, and so car- 
bonization proceeds most 

rapidly in this zone or ■, r . ^ \, . i, /— 

J., the rent. .1 E D MMAM 

now being closed and Fig- ^< 

others opened at F, F, the material between T!M ancl 
JEV is vmder the same relative condition tliat exist«d 
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between AB and EM when the operation commenced ; that 
is, the wood is dried and imperfectly charred from the heat 
developed by the carbonization of the previous zone, so that 
carbonization will now proceed in the area described by the 
revolution of the plane EMNF around the axis AB, the 
inclination of ME, NF, etc., to AD becoming successively 
less and less, i.e., approaching at each step nearer and nearer 
to coincidence with the plane of the base of the pile ; the 
carbonization thus proceeding from the centre towards the 
circumference of the pile. • . 

In rectangular piles the process is much the same, the stack 
being ignited at the end A (fig. 7), and vents opened at E, 

decomposition proceeds 
in the area AMEB ; 
B when the openings at E 
are closed and others 
opened at F, the pro- 
ducts of combustion, no 
N M A longer having exit along 
Fig. 7. EB, pass up through 

the section EMNF, completing the carbonization in this 
area; the vents in iJie same manner being closed at F and 
others opened at G, and so on successively to H, K, etc. ; the 
inclination of the boundary of the active zone, EM, FN", etc., 
continually approaches, as before, more and more towards 
horizontality. 

The heat necessary for the conduct of the operation is, to a 
large extent, derived from the combustion of the volatile pro- 
ducts of the decomposition of the wood, and also, no doubt to 
a small extent, by the actual burning away of a portion of 
the charcoal itself. 

S3. Peat Charcoal or Coke.— This product does not 
appear to be adapted to metallurgical purposes, its extreme 
friability rendering it unsuited for bearing any superincumbent 
pressure such as exists in blast furnaces, etc. It has been 
proposed to prepare peat charcoal by reducing the peat to 
pulp, forming the pulp so obtained into blocks, subjecting 
these blocks to pressure, and then carbonizing by the action 
of superheated steam; but the process has not been com- 
mercially successful. 
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33. Coke. — Coke is the carbonaceous- residue left on the 
destructiye distillation of coal, etc., and consists essentially 
of carbon, with the filled earthy or inorganic constituents 
of the coal from which it is produced, retaining also a small 
proportion of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and as occur- 
ring in commerce, it contains from 2 per cent, to 6 per cent, 
of water. 

The average composition of coke, exclusive of ash, is 

Carbon = 97*33 
Hydrogen = '35 
Oxygen = 2.32 

10000 

Coke varies much in both its physical and chemical 
characters, depending upon the mode of coking and the 
quality of coal employed. It varies in colour from grey to 
black; some specimens are dull, while others are almost 
metallic in appearance, and sometimes iridescent; like wood 
charcoal it varies much in density, and it may be light, 
porous, and tender, or dense, hard, and resisting ; the higher 
the temperature employed in its production, and the longer 
it is exposed to the heat, the harder, more dense, and, at the 
same time, less easily combustible will the coke become. The 
yield is also influenced by the temperature employed in its 
production, the higher the temperature employed, the greater 
will be the yield; this may possibly be affected to a limited 
degree, from the decomposition of hydrocarbon vapours aris- 
ing from the distillation of the coal in the lower part of the 
pile, which, passing through the superincumbent heated 
mass, are decomposed, depositing their carbon as a lustrous 
coating on the coke, while the hydrogen only is burnt off. 
This increased yield can only occur from this cause when the 
temperature is sufficiently high to effect the decomposition of 
these vapours. 

34. Coking in Piles. — ^This operation is conducted in cir- 
cular piles of from 18 to 30 feet in diameter at the base, and 
from 5 feet to 6 feet at the chimney. In forming a stack of 
this kind, a chimney is first erected by placing four bricks in 
the form of a square, though not in contact, erecting short 
columns on these, and then completing the chinmey by , 
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placing bricks across the comera of each other, so as to leive 

spaces between the ends of each brick for the passage of gases, 

r- — I etc This chimney is closed either with a tile, 

' ' or Las a cast-iron damper applied aa required. 

□ PI The large coal is then stacked arouad and lean- 

I ing towards this centre chimney, outside of 

wMchagainis placed thesmaller coal {"lumps"). 

I-- I The pile thus built up is covered over to within 
Pig. 8. a foot of the base with small coke dust ; and 
live coals are now placed near' the top of the chimney, the 
combustion rapidly extending downw^ds to the coal of the 
stack ; thick smoke appears and issues through the covering ; 
and as this smoke is replaced by the blue flame of carboaic 
oxide, the attendant applies coke-dust to that portion of the 
pile, and so checks or stops the combustion in that region ; 
when the thick smoke has thus ceased to escape from every 
part of the pile, which occurs about the fifth or sixth day 
after firing, the chimney is perfectly closed, and the whole 
surface is plastered over with wet coke dust The pile is 
then left to cool down, and on about the tenth day it is 
watered and the coke drawn. 

35. Coking in Kilns. — The kilns consist of two parallel walls 
A, A, 6 feet in height, and bnilt about 8 feet apart inside, with 




Fig ft — RKcri>nuLAa Cokiso Kiiv 
inner faces of fire-bnck In these walls, at intervals of 
about 2 feet in the direction of theur length, and at the same 
distance firom ih» ground, are left transverse openings e, e', 
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those on opposite sides being kept in a line with one another; 
from each of these ascends a flue d d'y etc., to the top of the 
wall, these channels serve for regulating and directing the 
current of air through the kiln ; as shown in the sketch, the 
current is entering at c\ and passing out at d^ since the 
other openings at c and d' are stopped by tiles, and thus, by 
inserting the tile /at c', and removing g to the opposite wall, 
the direction of the current will be reversed, and stopping 
all the four openings the entrance of air through this section 
of the kiln is prevented. To charge the kiln, one end is 
bricked up, and through the other coal slack is wheeled, then 
watered and stamped into the bottom of the kiln to the level 
of the openings c, c , etc. ; stakes of wood are now inserted trans- 
versely across the kiln from each of the openings c, c'y reaching 
into the opening in the opposite wall, when coal is wheeled 
in, watered, and stamped down as before, until the whole 
space between the walLs is filled ; the end is now bricked up,* 
and the top covered with coal dust or loam, when the stakes 
of wood are withdrawn, leaving channels through the mass, 
into each of those on one side of the kiln is inserted readily 
inflammable sticks for lighting the kiln; suppose these sticks 
inserted at the side c', then the damper is placed at d! and in 
/, so as to direct the flame in the direction of the arrow, in the 
course of a few hours the fire will have extended across the 
kiln, the plates are then removed from g and /and placed at 
h and* A;, so as to direct the current in the reverse direction; the 
direction of the current is now regularly changed after every 
two to four hours according to the weather, unless the coking 
on one side be observed to be proceeding more rapidly than 
on the other, in which case the flues are kept open longer on 
the one side necessary to regulate the process. In about 
eight days a white flame escapes from the flues, and the pro- 
cess is judged to be completed; the whole of the openings are 
now closed, and in about two days longer the fire will have 
died out, when the end walls are taken down, and the coke 
drawn. 

36. Coking in Ovens. — Coke ovens difler much in their 
size, form, and construction ; the ordinary oven is a circular, 
rectangular, or oval chamber of fire-brick or other refractory 
material, in which peal is subjected to a proce3^ of drjr distil-j 
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lation. The circular oven is a building of aboat 10 feet in 
cUanieior at tlio base, and about 5 feet high; aromid the 
iloor of tlio oven a wall about 19 inches high is raised, from 
Nvhich ii)>ring8 an arch or dome of brickwork, having an opening 
at iU Duunnit which forms the opening for the introduction ci 
t ho coal in charging, and also acts as a chinmey during the 
oiiking operations (the floor of the oven is about 3 feet from 
t ho giH)\u\d, 60 that trucks may be run up to the oven and the 
ookt) iiUcod out into them); around this structure are built 
four Diiuk walls of rough stone, forming the whole into a 
Ntjuimi block, the comers between these walls and the circu- 
lar build iug being iillod in with sand, rubbish, eta, so as to 
t^xohuhv i\ir fiH>m the oven, and give greater stability to the 
Ht.ruot\UH\ whilo in one end of the oven is a doorway or open- 
iu|jf, l«*loko(l up loosely during the coking operations, and 
thiHnigh whioli tlie charge is withdrawn. The charge of 
alumt two tons of smdl refuse coal being introduced 
and npiHnwl over tlio iloor by iron rakes, the end opening 
U luo«ely bricked up, so that only sufficient air may obtain 
noooMi to tl\o iutm'ior for the combustion of the volatile 
p»H)duota ; tliO oven being hot from the working off of a 
la'ovioua cluu'ge, decomposition quickly commences, and in 
two w* thiH)o howYS it is necessary to plaster over the greater 
ivtu*t t^ the dooi'way with a mixture of wet soil and sand to 
oliook tlio admission of air, the combustion becoming too 
vigorous; and after about twenty-four hours the door is 
ontiiH)ly plastered over; in twelve hours longer the flame 
Avhioh has been issuing from the chimney at the top of the 
ovou disappears, and the chimney is stopped with stones and 
oju'th ; when, after standing twelve hours longer, the coke is 
iHiady for drawing. These ovens, when in fire, work con- 
tinuously night and day. 

Oux's coke oven is constructed with the view of retaining 
an much as possible of the heat produced during the coking 
opoi'ation, and utilizing the heat so stored up for working off 
the succeeding charge. For this purpose the ovens, built in 
two rows back to back, with a chimney, between each pair, 
have a double roof consisting of two arches, the one above 
the other, with a space between the two, through which the 
gases pass from the coking chamber proper before reaching 
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the chiinney; on the second or upper arch is placed a consider- 
able mass of sand or grit for still further increasing the mass 
of material to extract the heat from the escaping gases. The 
coking chamber is nearly rectangular, but slightly wider at 
the front end than at the rear, and the floor inclines from the 
back to the front, this form being adopted to facilitate the 
withdrawal of the coke ; this chamber is bricked up at the 
rear end, ajfd closed at the front end with a movable door, 
swung as an ordinary furnace door; at each side of, but 
exterior to the chamber and opening to the front, is an ojien- 
ing communicating by a channel in the brickwork with the 
back of the frimace, where three holes open from it into the 
coking chamber ; these openings are for the admission' of air, 
which is thus drawn from the front, but only obtains access 
to the oven after passing along the heated sides to the back, 
whence the heated air entering the chamber passes forwards, 
and then returns through the space between the two arches, 
and so to the stack. The charge introduced at the mouth of 
the chamber or oven is spread to a uniform depth, and the 
door is then closed and luted ; the amoimt of air drawn 
through the oven being regulated by a damper in the stack. 
The coking being completed, the product is quenched by 
injecting water into the oven, after which the coke is drawn 
out in one mass by a drag inserted at the charging of the 
oven, OQd which only requires coupling to an external 
arrangement of mechanism to draw the mass bodily from the 
oven. 

37. Appolt Coke Oven. — ^This consists really of twelve verti- 
cal retorts, chambers, or ovens of brickwork, arranged in two 
rows of six each ; each oven is surrounded by an air-space of 
from 7 J to 10 inches in width, and the chambers themselves 
are taper, measuring about 1 foot 1 inch by 3 feet 8 inches 
at the upper end, and 1 foot 6 inches by 4 feet at the base 
or lower end ; each retort is provided with a cast-iron door 
at the bottom, serving to close its lower end, and which 
door opens downwards into an arched vault or chamber 
running the whole length under each row of six retorts, 
into wWch the coke falls when this door is allowed to fall 
open at the end of the coking operation^ The twelve retorts 
of this oven are contained within four walls of brickwork, 
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between which and another massive brick wall, forming the 
exterior of the whole kiln, is a space filled up with loosely 
pulverized non-conducting matter, which allows of the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the brickwork within as the coking 
operations proce^. The air-spaces surrounding each of these 
vei*tical chambers communicate with one another, forming 
one large divided chamber which also communicates, by 
means of openings left in the brickwork, with the interim 
of the retorts themselves ; the gaseous and volatile products 
of the decomposition of the coal obtain in this manner access 
to this outer chamber, where their combustion is effected by 
admitting atmospheric air through holes in the outer sides of 
the kiln or oven ; the products of combustion passing along 
flues left in the long side walls of the oven to the stacks, of 
which there is one to each row of six retorts. 

The oven being heated from a previous charge, the coal is 
introduced at the top, the cover of which is then luted on 
with clay or coke dust ; decomposition is immediately set up 
by the contact of the coal with the heated walls, and the 
gases escaping into the surrounding chamber are there 
burnt, the heat thus developed being sufficient to maintrfiin 
the temperature of the oven sufficiently high to carry on the 
carbonization or coking continuously. In twenty-four hours 
after introducing the charge the carbonization is complete, 
the coke is drawn from that compartment, and the compart- 
ment or retort immediately recharged. If the oven is not 
already heated from previous working, it is necessary to 
insert temporary bars into the bottom of each compartment 
or retort and introduce a moderate fire, which is kept up for 
eight or ten days; the gases pass through the air-spaces, and 
so heat the walls of the oven; after this time the oven has 
attained the proper temperature of 1200° C. to 1400° C. and 
is ready for charging with coal for the coking process. 

In this oven it will be noticed that the products of com- 
bustion are burnt on the exterior of each compartment, and 
not in the interior of the vessel, as in Cox*s and most other 
coking retorts. 

88. Waste Gases of Coke Ovens. — ^These gases consist of 

carbonic acid (COg), carbonic oxide (CO), marsh gas (CHJ, 
hjrdrogen (H), and nitrogen ; the proportions of which 
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vary at differe&t periods ciihecokaig prooeM, but tlie nitro- 
gen averages about 80 per cent, of the total Tc^iiiiie of tlie 
gases, carbonic add from 10 per cent to 12 per cent, carbonic 
oxide from 2 per cent, to 5 per cent, hydrogen from 1 per 
cent, to 6 per cent., and marsh gas about 1 per eenl; the pro- 
portions of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and marsh gas, ^^ppm* 
to decrease towards the end of the cpenJtkm^ whalo the 
nitrogen increases in quantity. It has beoi proposed to utilize 
the heat contained in the waste gpases of col^ orens, by direct- 
ing them beneath boilers for the generation of steam, but the 
attempts have hitherto not been quite snocesiliiL 

39. Col±ig of Non-4!aki]igCkmlfl.--The process of mal^^ 
coke from non-caking coal sLick, by first mixing it with ooal* 
tar, pitch, eta, has been patented on sereral oooaskma. The 
coal (non-cakhig, as anthracite, eta) is btokoi into small 
pieces, washed and mixed with one-£ourth of its wei^^ of 
coal-tar or pitch, and then couYerted into coke either in jrfles 
or ovens. 

Ck>ke may be obtained from noncaking coals rich in oxygen 
by heating them rapidly to a hig^ temperature, but on the 
laige scale no economical method of getting up the tempera- 
ture with sufficient rapidity has been devised. A good coke 
may be obtained by coking a mixture of non-caking coal 
slack and caking coals together. Attempts have been made 
to coke non-calong coals by miinng 1 ton of pitch witii 4 
tons of coal and &en coking, but the coking operation is 
irritating to the eyes of the workmen. 

40. Patent Vms, — ^Numerous patents have been taken 
out for the utilization of coal sLick and coaly matters of 
various kinds ; in one process the small coal is tipped into 
a chamber er kind of fcmnel, from whence it passes to a dis- 
int^rator or mOl, from which it is received by an elevator 
and passed to a hopper and onwards to a pug mill, where it 
is mixed with a mucilage consisting of 8 lbs. of farina to 1 
lb. <^ carbolic add ; the mixture being then coked inov^is. In 
another and more recent patent the coaly matter is mixed 
with about 5 per cent, of clay, the mixture is pressed into 
large brides, these placed to saturate in a solution ef resin in 
benzin, and after withdrawal require enly to be dried. 
Iteeent ezperimfnts bftye beejx made to utilise peat l)y mixing 

19 ^ • g 
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it in a state of powder with small coal and sawdust^ and tlien 
pressing the mixture into blocks. 

41. Sulphnr in Coke. — For those operations in which the 
fuel (coke) is burned while in contact with the metal, as in 
the cupola for melting iron, etc., it is often necessary that 
the coke be as free as possible from valphur. If the coal, 
previous to coking, contains iron pyrites (FeSg), as is fre- 
quently the case, "Qie effect of the coking operation will be to 
reduce this compound to the protosulphide of iron (FeS), which 
will remain in the coke imless removed by some further 
treatment. For this purpose, before drawing the coke from 
coke ovens, or immediately after drawing, and while the 
coke is still red hot, it is a usual practice to throw a con- 
siderable quantity of water upon the mass ; when with sul- 
phurous coke, the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen (SHg) 
will be immediately observed, the sulphide of iron in con- 
tact with vapour of water suffering decomposition at a red 
heat, in this manner a partial removal of the sulphur 
from the coke is effected; in other cases the bottom of 
the oven has been formed of open bars, to admit of the intro- 
duction of superheated steam during the coking, with the 
view of removing the sulphur; but obviously this can only 
very partially succeed, except with exceediugly porotis coke 
or charcoal, which will allow of their free permeation by the 
steam, also if an excess of steam be introduced it gives rise 
to a loss of carbon, the steam at this temperature being de- 
composed by the coke. The use of common salt (NaCl) has 
been patented for the desulphurization of coke, in which 
process the coal for coking is mixed with jsommon salt, when 
on coking the sulphide of iron (FeS) is decomposed with the 
conversion of the iron into chloride, which, in contact with 
vapour of water at a high temperature, is resolved into 
hydrochloric acid and oxide of iron. 

42. Calorific Power of Fuel.— The calorific power of a 
body is an expression indicating the number of parts, by 
weight of water, which can be raised through one thermo- 
metric degree by the combustion of one part, by weight, of the 
substance. The unit of weight employed is immaterial, it 
may be a grain, gramme, poiuid, or a ton ; but in order iiiat 
the figures for Afferent substances may be compared with 
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eacli other, it is neoessaiy that the water be always raised 
from the same temperatnrey sinoe the amount of heat r&> 
quired to raise 1 lb. of water from 0^0. to VC, is not the same 
as is reqtiired to raise iJie same weight from 100°C. to lOl^C. 
For the comparison of the calorific heats of fuels, the amount 
of water which one part by weight of earbony in the form of 
purified wood charcoal, in burning to the state of carbonie 
€tcid, can raise through VC. — viz., from 0°C. to 1*C., is taken 
as tiie standard of comparison, and this is found by direct 
experiment to be 8080 units, t.e., one part by weight of carbon 
in burning to its highest state of oxidation, viz., carbonic acid 
generates an amount of heat sufficient to raise 8080 parts of 
water from 0**0. to 1°C. In like manner, one part by weight 
of hydrogen on its combustion with oxygen to form water, 
generates heat sufficient to raise 34,462 parts by weight of 
water from O^'C. to VC; 8080 and 34,462 are then the caU/nfie 
powers of carbon and hydrogen respectively, from which it 
appears that hydrogen has a calorific power 4*265 times aa 
great as oir6a9k* 

Berthier estimated the calorific power of a fuel by heating 
it with protoxide of lead in a crucible from which he excluded 
the atmosphere carefully, when, the reduction being com- 
pleted, the weight of the resulting button of lead enabled 
him to determine the amount of oxygen which had been 
consumed by the friel in its combustion ; then assuming that 
the calorific powers of bodies were proportional to the 
amounts <^ cixj^Bsn. required for their combustion, he was 
enabled to obtain a comparison between the different fuels. 
The latter s up pqrition, as exemplified in the case below, of 
carbon burning to the state of carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide respectively, has been shown not to hold, and accord- 
ingly the method is not reliabla 

llie calorific power ci carbonic oxide (CO) when burnt to 
carbonic add {OO^f as determined by Favre and Silberman is 
2403 unitB ; the amount of carbon in carbonic oxide = ^ -| = y 

* If the increment of temperafcaie be taken as 1*F,, «.«., from 
SarF. to 337. instead oi bomitC. to VC,, then the numbers repre- 
aenthig the ealorifie powers require to be increased in the proportion 
of 9 to 5^ or the calorific powera <d carbon and hydrogen become 
1^544 and 6^031 -6 reapectiTely. 
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of its weight, hence to supply 1 lb. of carbon will require J 
lbs. of carbonic oxide, and therefore J x 2403 = 5607 units 
will represent the amount of heat generated hj the com- 
bustion of a quantity of carbonic oxide containing the unit 
of weight of carbon. But one part or unit of carbon in 
burning to carbonic acid generates 8080 units of heat^ hence 
in burning to the state of carbonic oxide, it generates only 
8080 - 5607 = 2473 units of heat; that is, the calorific power 
of carbon, when binned only to carbonic oxide^ is less than 
one-third of what it is when burned to its nutYiTymnri state 
©f oxidation, ca/rbonic acid. 

The calorific power of a compound, as determined by ex- 
periment, is in general less than the sum of the calorific 
l)owers of its elements, with the exception of oUfiaaU gas 
(C2H4), which gives the same figure both by calculation and 
experiment : all other hydrocarbons follow this general rule. 
The calorific power of marsh gas (CH^) is found by experi- 
ment to be 13,063, as against 14,675-5 calculated fix)m its 
composition. 

The calorific power of a fuel depends upon the amount of 
combiLStihle carbon and hydrogen which it yields. In the 
calculation of the heat-giving quality for a fuel containing 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the latter element must be 
considered to exist in combination with an amount of 
hydrogen sufficient to convert it into water, and therefore 
it is only the excess of carbon and hydrogen after this deduc- 
tion that is available for the generation of heat on the com- 
bustion of the fuel. Thus, to calculate the calorific power of 
dry wood, the average ultimate analysis of which gives 
approximately — 

Carbon . . = 60 

Hydrogen . . = 6 

Oxygen . . = 41 

Nitrogen and Ash = 3 

100 

Each equivalent of oxygen requires |^th of its weight of 
hydrogen for conversion into water, hence the 41 of oxygen 
will require ^ = 5*01 of hydrogen for its conversion into 
water, vfeich amount is therefoi-o lo^ for the generation gf 
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Keat, and the amount of hydrogen available for the produc- 
tion of heat is only 6-5 = 1 per cent. 

Hence on burning 100 parts of this dry wood the 

Carbon would generate . . 50x8080=404000 units of Ht. 
Hydrogen in ezcesB would generate 1 x 34000 = 3 4000 units of Ht. 

Total, =438000 units of Ht. 

From this sum requires to be deducted the amount of heat 
rendered latent by the water supposed to pre-exist in the 
wood, owing to its containing oxygen = 41 + 5 = 46 per cent, 
of the wood, as also of the amount generated by the com- 
bustion of the one part of hydrogen existing in excess, and 
equivalent to 1 + 8 = 9 per cent, or altogether there are 
55 parts of water per 100 of the fuel to be heated at the 
expense of the heat of combustion ; the latent heat of water 
is 637°C., therefore the heat rendered latent by the water 
= 55 X 537 = 29,500 imits of heat, thus the available heat, 
excluding the nitrogen and ash, in 100 parts of the fuel 
= 438,000 - 29,500 = 408,500 \mits; hence the calorific power 
or heat evolved on the perfect combustion of one part by 
weight of this fuel is 4085 units. If the fuel be not thoroughly 
dessicated, but contains a sensible amount of hygroscopic 
water, then in addition to the latent heat of the water 
calculated as above, it will be necessary to deduct the heat 
rendered latent by this hygroscopic water. 

From these calculations it is obvious that the greater the 
amount of oxygen contained in a fuel, the smoMer will be 
its calorific power, since its presence not only directly reduces 
the actual percentage of carbon and hydrogen present in the 
fuel, but also renders a proportion of these heat-giving ele- 
ments unavailable for the generation of heat. 

43. Oaloriflo Intensity. — The calorific intensity, thermal 
effect, or ctctual temperatif/re of the products of combustion, 
does not depend entirely upon the amount of fuel consumed, 
or the calorific power of the fuel, but involves the considera- 
tion of the weight and nature of the products of combustion, 
as also of the rapidity and facility with which ihe fuel 
bums ; thus in the blast furnace the products of combustion 
are the same whether hot or cold blast is employed, but the 
catorific intensity is mtich greater in the hot blast from the 
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more rapid oombustion effected. The heat generated in 
combustion being in every instance first communicated to 
the products of combustion, usually gaseous, it is evident 
that as the specific heats -of gases and vapours differ, so the 
temperature of these products will vary with their composi- 
tion. Thus, if pure carbon be burned in oxygen, of which 
it requires for its combustion 2-67 times its own weight, the 
product is 3*67 times its weight of carbonic acid, and the 
heat of combustion is used for raising the temperature of 
this gas. Now one part by weight of carbon on perfect com- 
bustion generates heat sufficient to raise 8080 times its 
weight of water from 0°C. to 1°C., or 3*67 times its weight 
to |9^ = 2201-63°C. Hence if the capacity for heat of 
carbonic acid and water were the same, the product of com- 
bustion should have a temperature of 2201 'GS^C. at the 
moment of its production; but taking the specific heat of 
water at imity, then carbonic acid has a specific heat of 
•2164:, hence the temperature of the 3-67 parts by weight of 
carbonic acid generated by the combustion in oxygen of 
one part by weight of carbon would have theoretically 
at the moment of its production a temperature of ^-^Vf' = 
10173'6°C., thus the maximum theoretical temperature or 
calorific intensity of carbon = ^yrx aiflA = 10173*6°C. 

If, as in the case of hydrogen, the product of combustion 
be a condensible vapour, it is necessary to deduct from the 
calorific power of the combustible elements the amount of 
heat rendered latent by the vapour, or necessary to retain 
the product in the vaporous form, as in the following example 
of the combustion of hydrogen in oxygen : — 

Heat Unite. 

Total heat of combustion of a unit of hydrogen =34462 
Heat rendered latent by the water vapour pro- 
duced on its combustion = 9 x 537 =4833 
Specific heat of water vapour = '475 

••. CabHJk intensity in case of hydrogen = ^^^^ " ^ ^ 

9 X '475 

= 6930-7°O. 

Thus, although the calorific powers of carbon and hydrogen 
are respectively 8080 and 34,462, the calorific intensities are 
10,173-6^0. and 6930-7T. respectively, showing that though 
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hydrogen Las much the higher calorific power^ that its 
calorific intensity is much below that of carbon, and thus 
where intense local heat is required, a fiiel containing a 
large proportion of carbon with a small amoimt of hydrogen 
is preferable. 

If the fiiel be consumed in a mixkire of oxygen and nitro- 
gen, as in atmospheric air, then if ' 

T= increase of temperature produced by combustioxL 
C= amount of carbon in one ^art by weight of the fueL 
H= amount of hydrogen available for Ihe generation of heat in 
one part by weight of the fueL 
3*67 C will be amount of carbonic acid produced by the combustion 
of the carbon. 
9H=the amount of water produced by the combustion of the 
hydrogen. 
I = latent heat of water. 
«, «*, «"= specific heats of carbonic acid, water vapour, and nitrogen. 
N= quantity of nitrogen in the amount of air containing the 
necessary oxygen for the combustion of one part by weight 
of the fuel, so as to yield carbonic acid and water. 
thenT= 8080C+34462H-9HI 
3e7a»+9H«'+N«" , 

If any solid inert body, as ashes, etc., be present in the fuel, 
its amount midtiplied by its specific heat should be added to 
the denominator of this last equation. 

In all cases the thermal effects above indicated are con- 
siderably in excess of those produced in our furnaces, since 
a very considerable excess of air is always introduced, and 
the heat of the fuel is accordingly distributed over a much 
greater weight of gas than is required for the perfect combus- 
tion of the fuel, wiSi a consequent cooling effect. Other sources 
of loss in calorific intensity are due to the presence of inor- 
ganic matter or ash in the fuel, to loss from radiation and 
conduction by the material of the furnace, and lastly from 
imperfect combustion, due to the burning of coals in thick 
layers, or with an insufficient supply of air at the proper 
periods, when a large amoimt of carbon is only oxidized to 
ihe state of carbonic oxide with the corresponding loss of 
heat previously indicated. 

44. Selection of Fuel.— The quality of a fuel, as an 
economical source of heat, cannot be determined entirely from 
the chemical analysis and the theoretical computation of its 
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calorific power as based thereon, since mnch of its value will 
depend upon the manner in which it bums ; whether it boils, 
swells up, and agglutinates together to an ezoessiTe d^ree, 
preventing thereby the free passage of air through the burning 
mass, and necessitating continued stirring with its attendant 
loss; or whether it lies loosely on the bars during combustion 
without an undue amount of this pasty cohesion, allowing 
the air to permeate it freely, and thus consume the coal more 
completely. To the former class belong the soft bituminons 
coals, containing but little ash, while to the latter class 
belong some of the harder and poorer coals, which thus, frt)m 
their manner of combustion, compensate for their deficiency 
in carbon and hydrogen as compared with the former. 

46. Economy in FueL — ^A considerable economy in the item 
of fuel for certain operations, as in puddling and reheafmg 
furnaces, is reported by the introduction of regenercntwe gas- 
fu/macea \mder various forms, these furnaces utilizing the 
t)oore8t classes of fuel, as coal slack, coke dust, peat, or lignite. 
The use of revolving puddling furnaces, as ^ose of Danks 
and others, are also attended with an economy in fueL The 
consideration of these furnaces will be foimd under the sub- 
joot of " Iron." 

By the introduction of the "Bessemer Process" for the 
manufacture of steel, a saving in fuel has been effected esti- 
mated at a million tons of coal annually. 



CHAPTER IV. 

moN. 

M ETALlilc Ibon in a state of piirity is comfMU^atively little 
known, and void of commercial importance ; but its combina- 
tions mth carbon, modified by the presence of other elements, 
oonstitating it nyillea^ iron, steel, and out or pig-iron, are 
of very considerable practical utility ; the consideration of 
tlie composition and properties of these varieties will be 
treated of in future chietpters, the present one being confined 
to the consideration of the pure metal and the points of 
metallurgical interest in the compounds formed by its com- 
binations with the other elements, metallic and non-metallic. 
Pure iron, which is only prepared as a chemical curiosity, 
may be obtained by heating pure ferric oxide (FcjOj) in a 
current of hydrogen gas; by heating to whiteness in a closed 
crucible a mixture of iron wire or iron-filings with magnetic 
oxide of iron covered with a layer of gla^, or by the electrolytic 
decomposition of a solution of ferrous chloride. As obtained 
by the first method, employing only a dull red heat, the 
metal forms a dark grey powder, which takes fire in the 
atmosphere if slightly heated ; reduced at a higher tempera- 
ture die metal is almost sUver white, capable of receiving a 
high polish, and is no longer pyrophoric. Pure iron is softer 
than ordinsury malleable iron, and its malleability is linaffected 
by heating to redness and sudden cooling, neither is it 
hardened by this treatment ; it is very tenacious and ductile, 
has a scaly or crystalline fracture, is scarcely acted upon by 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids at the ordinary temperature, 
but if heat be applied it is dissolved with the evolution of 
hydrogen. Its magnetic power is very high, but it does not 
retain its magnetism ; its specific heat is '113795, and the 
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specific gnmty of electro-deposited iron is 7*675, wUck, after 
rolling, is somewhat less. If -wronght-iron be melted and 
allowed to cool it is always crystalline on fracture, exhibiting 
fEM^es of the cube ; if rolled or hammered out, however, a 
fibrous structure is developed. The electrical conductivity of 
iron is higher the freer it is from impurities. The melting 
point of pure iron has not been decided with any d^ree of 
certainty, but it is fusible at a temperature below the melt- 
ing point of platinum, and the purer the metal, especially 
its freedom £rom carbon, the higher is the temperature re- 
quired for its fusion. Iron is not affected in dry air at the 
ordinary temperature, except when in a very fine state 
of division, such as exists when it is reduced at a low heat 
from ferric oxide by hydrogen, when it takes fire spontane- 
ously ; but it is rapidly oxidized by the joint action of air 
and moisture ; heated to redness in contact with the atmos- 
phere, it is oxidized rapidly. Water deprived of air or free 
oxygen does not afiect iron at the ordinary temperature, 
but the finely divided metal decomposes it at a tempera- 
ture below its boiling point; and the oxidation of iron by 
water is further promoted by the presence of carbonic acid, 
water holding carbonic acid in solution, attacking it even 
in the absence of air or free oxygen. If a perfectly bright 
clean strip of iron be immersed in cold fuming nitric acid, it 
assumes the passive condition, that is, it may be left during 
any length of time immersed in the add without any solution 
of the metal, whereas ordinary nitric add attacks the metal 
vigorously. Iron, as also its carbides, as steel and cast-iron, 
appear to have the power of ocduding certain gases while in 
the fused state, which are, to a certain extent, liberated as the 
metal solidifies. The chemical symbol of iron is Fe, and its 
atomic weight is 56 (or if oxygen be taken as 8, the atomic 
weight of iron is 28). 

46. Iron and Oxygen. — ^Iron combines with oxygen in 
several proportions, of which the most important are ferrous 
oxide (J^eO), ferric oxide (Fe^O-), and the combiuation of these 
two, constituting magnetic oxide. The first named is a very 
unstable compound obtained, according to Debray, as a black 
non-magnetic body, whensteam and hydrogen in certain propor- 
tions are passed over heated sesquioxide of iron. The hydrated 



oxide or /errom hydrcUe is obtained as a white flocculent 
precipitate wheik potash or soda is added to a solution of a 
ferrous salt, the precipitate absorbing oxygen abnost immedi- 
atelj, changing thereby to green and then to brown. Ferrous 
oxide is a powerful base, and enters largely into the composi- 
tion of the yarious slcigs, cinders^ etc., produced in the metal- 
lurgical treatment of iron ; and by its combination with acids 
produces an important series of salts known as ferrous, or 
proto-salts of iron, which decompose on exposure to the 
atmosphere with the production of basic salts of ferric oxide. 
Of ferrous salts, the most important to the metallurgist are 
the carbonate and the sulphate; the former occurs anhydrous 
and crystallized in Bpa/thic ore or sidente and amorphous, 
along with clay, lime, etc., in the various clay ironstones. 
The carbonate suffers decomposition on heating to redness with 
access of air, carbonic oxide and carbonic acid being evolyed, 
while magnetic oxide remains. Carbonate of iron is slightly 
soluble in water, but more so in water containing carbonic 
acid, which solution, on expos'ore to air, is decomposed with 
the precipitation of ferric oxide (hydrated). 

47. FerrOTlS Sulphate. — ^Ferrous sulphate or proto-sulphate 
of iron occurs in commerce in the form of pale green crystals 
containing seven equivalents of water, which they lose more 
or less completely on heatiug, according to the temperature 
applied ; the first application of heat being attended with the 
melting of the crystals in their water of crystallization, heated 
further and the salt loses six equivalents of water, when a 
farther increase in the temperature is attended with the pro- 
duction of an anhydrous gritty powder, and if exposed to a 
still stronger heat the salt suffers decomposition, a bright red 
pulverulent mass of ferric oxide (FcgOg), called commercially 
rouge or colcotJuvry is obtained, while sulphurous acid (SOg), and 
anhydrous sulphuric acid are evolved. Ferrous sulphate is 
formed when a sulphide of iron is exposed for some time to 
moist air, also when a sulphide is roasted at a low tempera- 
ture with free access of air. 

48. Perric. Oxide.— Ferric oxide (Fe208), called also red 
oxide of irony exists in the anhydrous state in the minerals 
Acsmo^, iron glcmce, epeeula/r iron, micctceous iron ore, and 
in the commercial oxide known as rotige or colcotha/r, pre- 
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pared by heating ferrous sulphate as above, with Kubsequ^t 
levigation, or by heating ferrous sulphate and sodic chloride 
(NaCl)» or by simply heating the nitrate or oxalate of iron. 
Ferric oxide crystallizes in rhombohedrons ; but^ as oocurring 
in the mineral marUte, it crystallizes in cubic forms, has a 
steel grey colour with a bright lustre, but the powdered sub- 
stance is always red ; the artificial varieties are usually non- 
magnetic. Ferric oxide is very stable, and is not volatile j 
but if heated to nearly a white heat it suffers decomposition, 
liberating oxygen, and leaving a fixed residue of magnetic 

oxide. 

3FeaO,=2Fe,04 + 

Ferric oxide is reduced to the metallic state by heating with 
carhoTiy carbonic oxidcy hydrogeuy ammonia, or ci/cmogen; if 
heated with excess of sulphur, ferrous sulphide is obtained 
with the evolution of sulphurous anhydride (SOg). Ferric 
oxide is soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric adds, 
producing thereby a class of stable compounds known as ferric 
salts ; but it is only very slowly acted upon by mineral adds 
if subjected to a previous ignition. This oxide is used as a 
colouring material for glass and porcelain, to which it 
imparts a purple red or orange yellow colour, according to its 
treatment. 

Hydrated ferric oxide (FcgOg, SH^O) is precipitated as a 
bulky reddish brown precipitate, when potash, soda, or 
ammonia is added to a solution of a ferric salt, in which 
form it is amorphous, readily soluble in acids, and slightly 
soluble in water containing carbonic acid; if kept under 
water for a considerable time it loses a portion of its water 
of composition, and if heated in boiling water during seven 
or eight days it retains only one equivalent of water, when 
it assumes the form of a brick-red amorphous powder, but 
slightly acted upon by hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric add. 
Hydrated ferric oxide occurs in the minerals and ores of iron 
known as brown hcematite, limonite, and gothite, 

49. Magnetio Oxide.— Magnetic oxide of iron (Fefi^) 
occurs native as maffnetite, a black lustrous mineral, 
having a black streak ; it crystallizes in the cubic system, is 
strongly magnetic in both the native and artificial varieties, 
is also in native specimens frequently polar. This oxide con- 
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stitutes the ordinary tron scale or hammer elag, and is pro- 
duced when iron is heated to redness in aqueous vapour, 
when iron is humed in oxygen gas, when ferrous sulphate 
with chloride of calcium are heated in covered crucibles 

SKuhlman), or by the action of heat on ferrous silicate 
Ebelmen). 

When iron is oxidized by heating in contact with the 
atmosphere, two or three distinct layers of scale or slag form 
on the surface of the iron, which are readily detaohed, as by 
bending or hammering the metal, and of which the outer 
layer is more highly oxidized than the inner, and is slightly 
redder in tinge firom the presence of a variable excess of 
ferric oxide over that contained in the inner layer. The 
oxide occurring in the outer layer of ha/nvmer scale is fusible 
only at a high temperature, is strongly magnetic, and slightly 
metallic in lustre ; while the inner layers are more porous, 
dull, and non-metallio in lustre, less brittle, and also less 
powerfiilly ma^pietic. 

60. Ferric Acid. — ^This is the highest oxide of iron, and 
has never been prepared in a free state; but its combinations 
with alkalies, as ferrate of potash, may be obtained by fusing 
finely powdered iron filings with nitre, or in the wet way by 
passing chlorine through a concentrated solution of potash 
holding hydrated ferric oxide in suspension, potash being 
added from time to time to maintain the alkalinity of the 
solution. Ferrate of potash decomposes spontaneoiisly, and 
if slightly heated decomposition ensues, even in vacuo, with 
the precipitation of ferric oxide; it is also decomposed by 
chlorine in excess, by ammonia, strong acids, and organic 
matters. 

6L Iron and Sulphur. — ^Iron and sulphur have power- 
ful affinities for each other, uniting directly under the in- 
fluence of heat in varying proportions ; metallic iron heated 
with an excess of sulphur yielding ferrous sulphide (FeS^, 
ferric sulphide (FejSg), disulphide of iron (FeSg), or magnetic 
sulphide according to the temperature employed, the higher 
the heat applied^ and the lower the degree of giilphuratioi\ 
in the product ; several other lower sulphides can also bq 
Qbtained by special methods. Very small proportions of 
Hulphur in malleable iroij oy ste^J pijffice to ipduc^ in tbd 
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metal the property of red shortness or unworkabiliiy at & 
red heat, thotigh it may be hammered or rolled while in the 
cold state with fieudlity ; while a small proportion^ from 0*3 
per cent, to 0*5 per cent of sulphur^ in cast-iron may be use- 
ful for foundry purposes, as producing a somewhat stronger 
iron as required for special castings ; the peculiar dappled or 
reticulated appearance presented by the fractured sur&ce of 
certain Swedish pig-irons is ascribed to the presence of 
sulphur ; the addition of sulphur to grey pig-iron tending to 
the production of white iron. 

Ferrous sulphide has not been found free in nature, but it 
exists in ores of nickel along with sulphide of nickel, and 
with sulphide of copper in copper pyrites; it is obtained 
artificially by the direct action of sulphur upon iron at a red 
heat, by igniting hammer scale with sulphur, by heating 
ferrous sulphate to a bright red heat in a crucible lined wil£ 
charcoal, or by the precipitation of a ferrous salt with an 
alkaline sulphide. As obtained by the dry methods, it is a 
dark bronzy or black porous mass, having a semi-metallic 
lustre, and is not sensibly altered by exposure to the air at 
ordinary temperatures ; but if gently heated it is converted 
partly into ferrous sulphate, which, at a stronger heat, is 
again decomposed with the production of ferric oxide and 
the evolution of sulphurous ai^ydride (SOg). Aqueous vapour, 
passed over this sulphide, converts it into a black slightly 
magnetic mass, hydrogen and sulphuretted hydrogen BH^ 
escaping. Ferrous sulphide heated with carbon is but 
slightly affected, with ferric oxide a portion of the sulphur 
is oxidized, but no metallic iron is separated ; but if heated 
with ferrous or ferric sulphate in proper proportions, the 
sulphmr from the whole of the ingredients is entirely elimi- 
nated as sulphurous acid (SOg). When litharge (PbO) is 
fused with ^th of its weight of ferrous sulphide, the sul- 
phur escapes as sulphurous acid (SOg), while metallic lead 
is separated beneath a layer of the fused oxides of iron and 
lead. Ferrous sulphide combines readily with other metallic 
sulphides on the application of heat, as will be exemplified 
in the metallurgy of copper. Silica is without action on this 
sulphide when heated with it, but if mixed with carbon, the 
sulphide is very largely decomposed. 
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52. Disolpliide of Iron <;F6Ss).*-This compound occurs 
abundantly in nature, constituting yellow iron pyriteSy cubic 
pyrites or mundic, and as whiie iron pyriteSy marcasitCy eta 
The first named yarieties occur as bronze or brass yellow, 
opaque soKds, liaving a metallic lustre, and crystallizing in 
the cubic system, or as radiated, fibrous, or reniform masses. 
Marcasite or white iron pyrites is lighter in colour, approach- 
ing to whiteness, is usually softer than the yellow variety, 
and ciystallizes in the rhombic system;* this variety weathers 
very rapidly, while yellow pyrites in its compact forms does 
not sensibly alter by exposure to the atmosphere, but if finely 
divided it oxidizes rapidly with the formation of ferrous sul- 
phate, the oxidation being attended with a rapid rise in the 
temperature, which, if allowed to rise too high, results in the 
evolution of sulphurous anhydride (SO^), while ferric oxide 
remaina The residue from the combustion of iron pyrites 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid is known as ^^Blue 
Billy y' and is employed as an iron ore, and for the fettling 
of puddling furnaces in the Cleveland district. 

63. JHagnetio Pyrites, called also pyrrhotine, occurs 

native, of^ associated with ores of nickel and copper ; it is 
of a colour between bronze yellow and copper red, with a 
metallic lustre quickly tarnishing, is slightly attracted by 
the magnet^ and is often itself magnetic. This sulphide is 
obtained as a brownish yellow mass when the disulphide 
(iron pyrites) is heated to redness in a covered crucible. 

S4. Iron and Nitrogen. — ^The evidence concerning the 
existence of a chemical combination between these elements 
is exceedingly contradictory ; Fremy, Savart, Despretz, and 
others state Ihat when iron wire is heated for a considerable 
time in a current of ammonia, that the iron increases in 
weight with a diminution in its specific gravity, also thali 
the iron so treated is white, brittle, and less alterable by 
exposure to the air than is the iron previous to this treat- 
ment; it is also still magnetic, soluble in adds, and can be 
hardened by heating and sudden cooling in water. Bois and 
Boussingault have examined commercial iron and 3teel for 
nitrogen, and state that they find from 0*005 per cent, to 
0*124 per cent, of nitrogen in all irons, y 

6& Iron and FhoBphonui --* These elements combine 
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readily under the influence of heat, producing grey or 
whitudi fusible compounds. Percy describes and formidates 
seyen compounds of phosphorus and iron, of which the 
lowest one (Fe^^P) is formed when phosphorus and red hot 
iron are brought into contact ; while the third in his series, 
having a constitution represented by Fe^P, is metalluigicaJly 
the most important ; it is obtained by heating phosphate of 
iron with charcoal iu a smith's fire or other soiux^e of int^ise 
heat; as thus prepared it is very hard, brittle, capable of 
receiving a high polish, and is only faintly magnetic. 

The presence of only small quantities of phosphorus in 
malleable iron and steel produces a marked effect in the 
working qualities of the metaL Karsten states that 0*3 per 
cent, of phosphorus in malleable iron, while not sensibly 
affecting its tenacity, increases its hardness; that with 0*5 per 
cent, the metal begins to show signs of deterioration, its ten- 
acity manifestly diminishes, and it is sensibly cold short, that 
is, cannot be worked under the hammer in the cold state 
without cracking or breaking, though when heated it may 
be rolled or hammered easily; with 0*75 per cent, of phos- 
phorus the decrease in tenacity and cold shortness of the 
metal are very decided, while the presence of 1 per cent, 
renders wrought-iron exceedingly brittle and unusable, except 
for special purposes. Phosphorus increases the hardness and 
fluidity of pig-iron, and it is generally considered to render 
pig-iron more largely crystalline on fracture; its average 
quantity in foundry iron is about 1 per cent. 

The presence of a notable quanti^ of phosphorus in iron 
ores is especially objectionable, since ^lis element passes 
almost wholly into the pig-iron smelted therefrom, unless the 
reduction be imperfect, and a highly basic slag containing 
iron and a portion of the phosphorus in the state of phos* 
phoric acid be allowed to form. 

66. Iron and Arsenia — ^These elements readily unite, 
producing a series of compounds or arsenides of iron varying 
fix)m iron grey to white in colour, which are brittle and non^ 
magnetic, differing much in fusibility, and if roasted with 
access of air, a large proportion of the arsenic escapes as a 
sublimate of arsenious acid {AbX>^), while basic arseniatea ro» 
main bohinclf Arsenic, though no^ ^ yery genera} Jmpuxdty 
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in iron, occurs frequently in the metallurgical products 
known as speise, produced in the metallurgical treatment of 
the arsenical ores of nickel, cobalt, gold, silyer, and lead, 
the speise so obtained being essentially an arsenide of iron. 
Arsenic, like sulphur, renders malleable iron red-sliortf but in 
l)ig metal, for produciug chilled shot or other chilled castings, 
its presence has been stated to be advantageous. In Sweden 
and elsewhere articles are case-hardened by coating them 
with a paste of arsenious acid, powdered leather, horn, or 
other nitrogenous bodies, and hydrochloric acid, and then 
heating the articles so coated to bright redness in a muffle or 
other suitable furnace. 

67. Iron and Silicon. — ^As already stated, the union" of 
iron and silicon is not effected by the simple heating together 
of silica and iron, but in the presence of carbon, with a 
sufficiently high temperature the silicon is reduced, and in 
this manner Riley has succeeded in obtaining an alloy of 
silicon and iron, containing 21 per cent, of silicon, the metal 
so obtained being hard, brittle, highly crystalline, and light 
grey or silvery white in colour. Silicon is abstracted from 
pig-iron by fusion with ferric oxide (FcgOg), and manganese, 
with the production of a manganous silicate. 

Silicon is reduced in the blast furnace in larger or smaller 
proportion, according as the temperature of reduction is in- 
creased, as by the use of hot blast, etc., the silicon so reduced 
entering in considerable proportion into the pig-iron produced; 
and since an increase in the temperature of the furnace is a 
condition required for the production of grey pig-iron, as well 
as for the reduction of silicon, it is found that grey pig-ii^on 
is usually more highly silicious than white iron ; the further 
consideration of its effect and amount is treated of under 
pig-iron. Silicon occurs usually only in small quantity in 
malleable iron and steel, to which, when present, it imparts 
hardness and brittleness, with a loss in tenacity. 

The slags, cinders, etc., produced in the blast, puddling, 
refining, reheating, and other furnaces employed in the 
metallurgical manipulation of iron, are essentially oxidized 
products of silicon and iron, consisting for the most part of a 
ferrous silicate (silicate of protoxide of iron), containing about 
30 per cent, of silica with 70 per cent, of ferrous oxide, the 
Id D 
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latter replaced more or leas by other baaes, as manganoua 
oxide, etc ; on heating these slags or cinders with carbon, as 
by smelting in the blast furnace, Percy states that about two- 
thirds, or two out of the three equivalents of ferrous oxide 
present in the slag are reduced, the pig-iron so obtained 
being known as cinder-pig, to distinguish it from the iron 
smelted from pure ore or mine. When the tribasic silicate 
or slag is heated with access of air it is more or less com- 
pletely converted into sesqtdoxide with the separation of the 
silica ; thus " bull dog," a very refractory dark grey, lustrous 
body employed in the lining of puddling furnaces, etc., and 
obtained by roasting " tap cinder" (the slag of the puddling 
furnace) during several days in kilns, somewhat resembling 
ordinary coke or brick-kilns, consists largely of a compara- 
tively infusible ferric oxide (Fe^Oj), with a small amount of 
silica ; during the roasting of the tap cinder two products 
melt and liquate out, both of which are more siHcious than 
the " bull dog ;" the one known as " buU dog slag " collects 
in the bottom of the kiln, while the other, which runs out 
through openings in the side of the kiln, is highly silicious, 
and contains the largest proportion of the phosphoric add 
always present in tap cinder. 

68. Iron and Carbon. — Upon the degree of carburization 
of iron, modified by the presence of other elements, as sulphur, 
phosphorus, silicon, and manganese, depends the classification 
into cast-iron, steel, and malleable iron, with the widely 
difierent qualities possessed by these bodies; in the first 
named the carbon may exist to the extent of a little over 
5 per cent., while in the latter it may be almost entirely 
absent. Carbon and iron do not combine at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but if raised to a temperature at or ahove redness, 
combination between the two ensues with greater or less 
rapidity ; in the process of cementation for the production of 
steel, the bars of iron are heated to from 1000°C. to 1200^0. 
in contact with charcoal, when a combination of iron and 
carbon known as blister steel results. At ordinary furnace 
temperatures iron does not decompose carbonic oxide, but if 
the temperature be raised still higher, as in the blast furnace, 
carbonic oxide is decomposed, and a certain amount of its 
carbon enters into combination with the iron ; the carburizor 
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tion of iron can also be effected by heating it in coal gas^ the 
vapour of paraffine, and other volatile hydrocarbons ; or by 
heating malleable iron to a lower temperature in contact 
with carbonaceons matters, cyanogen compounds, etc., as in 
the operation of cctse-hardening. In cast or pig-iron, the 
carbon exists in all cases both as combined and graphitic 
carbon; in ffrey iron the carbon exists almost wholly 
as graphite, which Mr. Snelus has shown can be detached 
from -die crystals of iron, and separated therefrom by the 
mechanical operation of sifting; but in white iron, as 
speigeleiaen, the carbon is almost wholly combined, only a 
small quantity existing as graphite ; while in mottled iron 
the proportions of combined and graphitic carbon are more 
nearly in equality. Cast-iron in its fluid state is capable 
of holding an amount of carbon in solution, which, as the 
metal cools slowly, separates as graphite or kish, while if the 
metal be suddenly cooled the greater portion of the carbon is 
retained in combination with the iron. 

59. Iron and Copper. — ^The direct union of iron and 
copper is attended with difficulty, but an apparentiy homo- 
geneous alloy can be obtained by the simultaneous reduction 
of the oxides of iron and copper, taking care that the oxide 
of iron be not in excess, ^e presence of 0*5 per cent, of 
copper in wrought-iron or steel renders it red-short, while 2 
per cent, makes steel absolutely brittie, and *0286 per cent 
of copper sensibly diminishes the tenacity of malleable iron. 

60. Iron and Zina — These metals yield, when heated 
together, a more or less crystalline, brittle, and friable alloy 
of no practical use ; but by immersing malleable iron freed 
from scale or rust by previous immersion in dilute sulphuric 
add, in a bath of molten zinc covered with sal ammoniac 
(NH^Gl), a thin coating or alloy of zinc and iron is deposited 
on the sur^Eice of the plate, whereby the iron is prevented 
from rust and corrosion on exposure to the atmosphere, and 
such plates, under the name of gcdvcmized or zinced plates, are 
of extensive application in the arts. 

6L Aidh ICetaL — ^This is an alloy consisting of about 60 
per cent, of copper, with 38 to 44 per cent, of zinc, and fi'om 
•5 per cent, to 3 per cent, of iron, which can be rolled, ham- 
mered^ or drawn into wire, is possessed of very considerable 
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tenacity, and said to resist the action of sea-water. A omikr 
alloy, patented by JTetr, is formed by melting under a layw 
of charcoal 100 parts of copper with 10 of iron, and to the 
bath so formed adding by degi*ees 75 parts of zinc; and 
8tirro-7netaly a brass yellow alloy of great elasticity and 
tensile sti*ength, capable of being worked either hot or cold, 
and proi)osed as a material for the construction of ordnance, 
is a similar alloy, consisting of 60 per cent, of copper, with 
34 to 44 per cent of zinc, 2 to 4 per cent, of iron (malleable 
iix)n is used), and from 1 to 2 per cent, of tin. 

62. Iron and Tin. — ^These metals when heated together 
combine in vaiious proportions, producing alloys varying 
from gi'ey to white in colour, with a granular or crystalline 
fi*acture, more or less brittle, and harder than tin. It has 
been pi*oposed to haixlen the tops of rails by the addition of 
from '1 per cent, to "5 per cent, of tin to the puddler*s charges 
when manufacturing iron for this purpose; but its use 
has not proved successful, the metal so produced being cold- 
ahortf brittle, difficult to weld, and could only be hammered 
at a red heat with great care. When a clean surface of sheet- 
iron is immei^ed in a bath of molten tin, a firm adherent 
coating of a highly stanniferous alloy is deposited on the 
surface, the plate so prepared constituting the ordinary tin 
plate, 

63. Iron and Titanium. — ^The existence of an alloy of 
iron and titanium has not yet been definitely shown, though 
by the treatment of titaniferous iron ores in the blast furnace, 
pig-iron has been obtained, as will be subsequently described, 
containing upwards of 1 per cent of titcmiumf either alloyed 
or disseminated through the ii*on; but the malleable ircHi or 
steel produced therefrom affords no evidence of its presence. 

64. Iron and Manganese. — ^Yery little is known of the 
alloy of pure iron and manganese ; but manganese is a com- 
mon constituent in pig-iron, its tendency, when in consider- 
able proportion, being to render the pig white and more 
brittle. Mushet states that pig-iron containing 22 per cent 
of manganese ceases to be magnetia The presence of man- 
ganese in iron ores promotes the elimination of sulphur from 
the product obtained on smelting the ore, but does not appear 
to affect the proportion of the phosphorus. 
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65. Iron and Tungsten. — ^Tungsten reduced from tungstic 
acid in the presence of iron readily alloys with the latter; 
thus, when grey iron is heated to a very high temperature 
along with tungstic acid, the graphite of the pig-iron, by 
combination wi^ the oxygen of the tungstic acid, reduces 
the metal, which, alloying with the iron, produces an exceed- 
ingly bard, fine grained, and almost silver white steel, which 
is more or less malleable according to the amount of tungsten 
present. If speigeleisen or white iron be substituted for grey 
iron, no sensible amount of the tungsten is reduced. 

66. Iron and Lead. — No alloy of these two metals is 
satisfactorily known. 

67'. Iron and Antimony. — ^An alloy of antimony and iron 
always results as a regulus in the reduction of antimony 
from its sulphide by treatment with metallic iron in excess. 
The piresence of from '2 per cent, to '3 per cent, of antimony 
in malleable iron suffices to render it both hot and cold-short, 

68. Iron and Bismuth may be alloyed by melting 
together the two metals in certain proportions; but on 
puddling a bismuthic pig-iron, the bismuth would pass out 
into the slag. 

69. Iron and Nickel. — ^The alloys of nickel and ii*on, as 
formed by the fusion of the two metals, or by the reduction 
of their mixed oxides, are whiter than iron, are magnetic, 
capable of receiving a high polish, not so easily affected by 
air and moisture, and retain the malleability of iron. A 
natural alloy of iron and nickel occurs in meteoric masses ; 
and nickel, as also cobalt, frequently occurs in minute 
quantities in malleable iron. 

70. Iron and Cobalt.— These metals alloy well together, 
and the product is similar in character to the last described 
alloy, but Hassenfratz describes it as being inclined to red 
shortness, 

71. Iron and Silver. — Iron and silver do not appear to 
alloy well together; for although the mixture of the metals 
appears homogeneous while in the fluid state, after cooling 
the silver separates throughout the mass. Karaten says that 
silver induces red shortness in malleable iron. 

7S. Iron with Ctold and Platinum. — ^These metals alloy 
well together, small quantities of iron added to gold increas- 
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ing its hardness. With platininn and sied an alloy may be 
obtained which is fusible at a temperatme oonaiderabljbdonr 
that required to melt steel ; and with 1 per oent. of pjatmum 
steel yields a tenacious^ ductile^ and Texy fine granted pro- 
duct 

78. Iron and Alnminnm.— These metals may be alloyed 
in all proportions, but the compounds so produced are of no 
practical value in iJie arts ; aluminum, if present in malkaUe 
iron, steel, or cast-iron, occurs only in fidnt traoes, and 
Karsten concludes that its presence would be to dimrnish the 
strength of the iron, a conclusion confirmed by the eacpm- 
mcnts of the author on alloys of aluminum and steeL 

74. Iron and Ohrominm. — ^The alloys of iron and cbnmiinm 
arc less fusible and h ss magnetic than iron alone. The addi- 
tion of from 1 per cent to 2 per cent, of chromium appears to 
hanlon and slightly increase the tenacity and ductility of 
cast-stocl. 



CHAPTER V. 

IRON ORES. 

Of the minerals whlcli oocor in greatest abundance, and 
contain iron in large proportion, are the oxides, disulphide, 
carbonate, phosphate, titanate, and silicate of iron ; but for 
the extraction of the metal, tlie oxides and carbonates alone 
are extensively available, and these, accordingly, will only be 
noticed here, viz :— 

75. Magnetic Iron Ore or Kagnetite (763O4).— This ore 

contains in its pnre state 72*41 per cent of iron, constituting 
it the richest ore available for iron smelting ; and it is from 
this, smelted with charcoal, that is obtained the famed 
Dannemora iron. Magnetite crystallizes in the cubic sys- 
tem, is of a black colour, and gives, when drawn over a slab 
of unglazed pottery-ware, or scratched by the knife, a black 
mark, this test being known in mineralogy as the streak of 
the mineral, which term will be adopted hereafter. It occurs 
massive wi^ a crystalline or granular fracture, and also in 
the state of sand ; is strongly magnetic, and sometimes polar, 
by which] quality it may be distinguished from chrome iron 
ore. Magnetic iron ore is very widely distributed, occurring 
abimdantly in Norway, Sweden, Siberia, Canada, and the 
United States. It is also found in the west of England. 

76. Pranklinite is very similar to magnetite, but is less 
magnetic, and gives a dark reddish brown streak; the analyses 
of this ore by Ilammelsberg show it to contain 45*16 per 
cent, of iron, 9*38 per cent, of manganese, and 20*30 per cent, 
of zinc, all existing as oxides; it occurs chiefly in the Silurian 
limestones of New Jersey in America, and several other of 
the United States, where it is treated for the extraotion of 
zinc, and the residues so obtained smelted for speigeleisen, a 
highly manganiferous pig-iron. 
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77. Red HsBxnatite. — ^This name is applied generally to 
minerals consisting essentially of anhydrous ferric oxide 
(FcjOj); the crystallized varieties, as spwuJla/r iron ore or iron 
gla7ice, occurring in rhombohedral forma Haematite Tuies 
in colour from bluish grey to deep red, but the streak is in- 
variably red ; in its p\ire state it contains 70 per cent of iron, 
and, according to its physical characters, it has received 
various names ; thus, the scaly or micaceous varieties, as 
those of Devon, are known as micaceoics iron ore ; the hard, 
massive, and reniform masses, having a fibrous or radiating 
structure, and occurring chiefly in the Cumberland district, are 
known as kidney ore; the more earthy varieties constitute red 
ochre ; while the soft, imctuous, compact form constitutes the 
puddler*8 ore or puddleT^a mine, used for the fettling of 
puddling fumace& The most important deposits of this ore 
in England occur in the permian and carboniferous rocks of 
Lancashire and Cumberland, where the mineral is classed as 
" hard " or " soft," according as it contains a large excess of 
free silica or othei'wise ; and it is now smelted largely in the 
vicinity of the mines, the pig-iron produced being highly 
suitable and much in demand for conversion into steel by the 
Bessemer process. Varieties of this ore also occur largely in 
the United States, Canada, Sweden, and Norway. 

78. Brown Hsematite, called also Brown Iron Ore, is an 
hydrated ferric oxide (2Fe203, SOHg), usually compact or 
earthy, and of various shades of colour, from blackish to 
yellowish brown, with a dull lustre, and an invariable 
yellowish brown streak. Bog ore or limonite, lake ore, as 
also gothite, belong to this class, the latter a crystallized 
and very rich variety. Brown haematite contains, when pure, 
69*89 per cent, of iron, and 14-4:4 per cent, of combined 
water, but it frequently contains manganese with more or 
less earthy impurities; it occurs abundantly in the car- 
boniferous formation of the Forest of Dean, in Glamorgan- 
shire, in Devonshire, in Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshu^; 
while in France and Germany it is one of the ores principally 
smelted. Bog iron ore usually contains a notable quantity of 
phosphorus, rendering the irons produced therefrom only appli- 
cable to foundry purposes ; it is smelted largely in Canada ; 
and the so-called lake ores are smelted in Sweden and Finland. 
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79. Spathic Ores. — Spathic or sparry ore is the term 
applied by metallurgists to the purer and more crystallized 
varieties of ferrous carbonate (CO3, Fcg), while the impure and 
argillaceous carbonates of the coal measures are ^own as 
dai/ ironstones, and if impregnated with much bituminous 
matter, as occurring in Scothuid, the ore is then known as a 
blackband ironstone. 

Spathic ores in their purest form, that is, as crystallized 
*^siderite" contain 48*27 per cent, of iron, and vary in colour 
from white to yellow or brown, with a pearly lustre, but 
are frequently coated superficially with a layer of hydrated 
ferric oxide produced by the weathering of the carbonate ; 
the streak is white, and when crystallized they occur in the 
rhombohedral Bystem ; in compo^tion they v^ much, but 
manganous oxide is almost invariably present, in some cases 
to the extent of 50 per cent, or upwards; lime and magnesia 
are also frequent ingredients, and this ore often contains 
iron and copper pyrites in sensible proportions, the pig- 
iron (speigeleisen) produced therefrom most frequently con- 
taining small quantities of copper. Spathic carbonate of iron 
occurs in England in the carboniferous limestone of Durham, 
Cornwall, and the Brendon Hills, in Somersetshire ; on the 
Continent it occurs in some instances as mountain masses, as 
in the Siegen district of Prussia, in Styria and Westphalia, 
and to a smaller extent in Carinthia. This ore is now in 
considerable demand for the production of speigeleisen, 
for which purpose large quantities are shipped to South 
Wales for reduction, where the ore is picked and calcined for 
the purpose of expelling sulphur before smelting. 

The argillaceous carbonate of iron or clay ironstone is 
compact, earthy or clay-like, varying in colour from light 
brown to black, the latter due to the presence of coaly or 
carbonaceous matters, amounting in the blackband varieties 
to 10, 20, or even 30 per cent, of the ore; like the spathic 
ore it consists largely of ferrous carbonate, with carbonate 
of manganese, lime, and magnesia, silicate of alumina (clay), 
potash, phosphoric acid, sidphuric acid, iron pyrites, and 
occasionally also zinc blende, galena, etc., along with water 
and organic matter. This ore occurs either in beds of con- 
siderable thickness and extent, or in detached nodules in 
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the clay and shales of the coal measures ot Kor£h and Souiii 
Staffordshire, North and South Wales, Yorkshire^ Derby- 
shire, Warwickshire^ Denbighshire, and Scotland, as also in 
the lias formation of Yorkshire. Nearly two-thMs of the 
total amount of the pig-iron produced in Great Britain is 
derived from this ore. 

The blackband variety of ironstone ofben resembles cannd 
coal in appearance, containing sufficient bituminous matter 
to effect its own calcination without the further addition of 
fuel, and after which it contains about 60 per cent, of iron. 

The pig-iron smelted from clay ironstone, without admix- 
ture with cinder, contains usually from 0*25 per cent, to 1*5 
per cent, of phosphorus, and from '02 per cent to 0*1 per 
cent of sulphur ; but if cinder be added to the charge, as 
practised in South Wales for the production of common forge 
pig, the sulphiu: may reach 0*7 per cent. 

80. Titaniferous Iron Ore or nmenite.— -This mineral 
occurs massive, or forming sands nearly black in colour, and 
more rarely in rhombohedral crystals ; it has a brown streak, 
and contains oxide of iron, titanic add, with more or less 
magnesia ; it is a very refractory material, difficult of treat- 
ment in the blast furnace, and has accordingly been tried as 
a material for lining the bed of revolving puddling chambers 
with tolerable success, and recently it has been treated in 
the American bloomery furnace for the production of 
malleable iron direct from the ore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PIG OR CAST IRON. 

With but few exceptions, which will be noted under malleable 
iron and steel respectively, the result of the treatment of iron 
ores with fluxes and reducing agents in the various furnaces is 
the production of a combination of iron with carbon, silicon, 
6ulph\ir, phosphorus, and manganese, with occasional traces 
of arsenic, copi)er, titanium, chromium, cobalt, etc., and known 
as pig-iron^ which is unforgeable, cannot be welded, and is 
almost void of ductility j its specific gravity ranging between 
7*1 in grey pig-iron to 7*5 in white pig-iron, and melting at 
an average temperature of about 1530°C. (2786°F.) 

In pig or cast-iron, iron attains its maximum degree of car- 
burization, the amount of carbon varying from 2 per cent, to 
5 per cent, the lower figure being just beyond the limit 
(about 1 -8 per cent.) of hard cast-steeL Carbon may exist 
in pig-iron either in a state of chemical combination, or as 
flakes or crystals of graphite distributed in an uncombined 
state through the mass of iron, or partly combined and 
partly graphitic ; under these conditions we have various 
grades of white^ grty^ and mottled pig-iron respectively. On 
treatment with acids these varieties behave very differently ; 
uihUt cast-iix)n is almost entirely dissolved, only a very small 
residue of graphite remaining, the bulk of its carbon escaping 
in combination with hydrogen, as mixtures of gaseous and 
liquid hydrocarbons, the latter being highly vplatile, of a 
brown colour, soluble in alkalies, and possessing a mcMSt dis- 
agreeable odour ; while grey pig-iron under the same condition 
deposits almost the whole of its carbon in the form of a 
^phitic insoluble residue, Speigeleiaen or mirror iron, some- 
times called also specular iron, is the most highly carburized 
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and crystalline form of white pig-iron ; its composition has 
given rise to much investigation as to whether it was not an 
atomic compound of iron and carbon of the composition Fe^C, 
or, as it invariably contains a large proportion of manganese, 
whether it might not be a tetracarbide, in which a portion of 
the iron is always replaced by manganese, its formula being 
(FeMn)^C. Some varieties of white pig-iron, in melting, 
pass through an intermediate pasty condition, in which the 
metal is more readily decarburized, and with less oxidation 
of the iron than occurs when iron is merely heated to red- 
ness, or when it is in a perfectly fused state, hence its pre- 
ference for conversion by puddling into malleable ii'on. 
The action of atmospheric air, when blown through molten 
pig-iron, is to effect the removal of its carbon, silicon, and 
manganese, as will be described under the Bessemer process 
for the conversion of pig-iron into steel. Cast-iron is sensibly 
acted upon or corroded by immersion in sea water, especially if 
exposed to the combined action of sea water and air ; a porous 
mass remaining having the form of the original casting, but 
which in some cases after drying is spontaneously inflammable. 
Grey pig, if suddenly cooled, becomes white ; and hence, on 
an examination of Swedish pigs, which are cast as rectangular 
plates in iron moidds, and thus chilled on the surface, it is 
found that,. however grey the bulk of the metal may be, it 
usually exhibits on fracture a variable depth or skin of white 
iron, resulting from the chilling effect of the iron mould on the 
liquid metal, attended with the conversion of the carbon at 
the chilled surfaces wholly into combined carbon ; the white 
portion is also found to be poorer* in silicon than the upper 
or grey part. Grey pig-iron, owing to the higher tempera- 
ture employed in its production, often contains lai'ger amounts 
of foreign substances, as silicon, aluminum, magnesium, etc., 
than does white iron smelted from similar mixtures. If both 
white and grey iron be produced in the same furnace, and descend 
together to the hearth, the white iron, having a higher specific 
gravity, will separate and form the bottom layer ; hence, on 
tapping the furnace, the first metal will run out in a sluggish 
stream, accompanied by showers of sparks, and jdelding pigs 
of white iron; which may subsequently be succeeded by Sk 

* Crpoke's and Rohri^'s Metallurgy, 
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perfectly fluid etream, tmaccompanied by sparks, the product 
being foundry or grey pig-iron. The low temperature 
attained in the Swedish charcoal furnace, with the silidous 
slag produced therein, favours the production of light grey or 
mottled iron. 

The table of analyses of pig-iron given on the next page, 
serves to show the average amount of its usual constituents, 
with the variation in its composition. ^ 

81. Cast-iron and Sulphur. — ^The presence of small quan- 
tities of sulphur in cast-iron improves its strength for foundry 
purposes, though imfitting it for conversion into steeL In 
the smelting of Swedish gun-foundry iron, a small quantiiy 
of iron pyrites is introduced into the blast furnace along 
with the ordinary charge, whereby the fracture of the pig 
assumes a peculiar appearance as of grey iron traversed by 
a network of white iron ; the cast-iron so obtained is 
specially adapted for the casting of ordnance. The presence 
of sulphur in iron tends to produce whiteness in the pig. 

82. Cast-iron and Phosphoms. — ^Phosphorus is very fre- 
quently present in pig-iron, sometimes to ihe extent of 2 per 
cent; its effect is to render the pig-iron brittle, but more 
fusible, and to remain longer in the liquid condition after 
melting. If present in not too large proportion, it is 
advantageous in irons for many foimdry purposes. ^r^ 

83. Cast-iron and Silicon. — Silicon, derived from the 
reduction of silica in the blast furnace, is present in almost 
all pig-irons, in amounts varying in ordinary pigs from 
0*1 per cent, to 5 per cent, and in exceptional cases 
even 20 per cent of this element may be introduced into 
a pig-iron, the metal then being highly crystalline and 
silvery white in colour; hot blast and grey irons contain 
the largest proportion of this element, while, owing to the 
low temperature produced in charcoal furnaces, the pig-iron 
produced in such contains a smaller proportion of i^oon 
than occurs when coke is employed as the friel ; its quantity 
is further always increased when free Mica exists in the 
charge, and an insufficiency of lime is added to combine 
with the excess, or when light burdens — ^that is^ a laxge 
proportion of fuel to ore — are employed in the fumaoe» 
Silicon^ like carbon, is capable of existing ia the graplutio 
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condition, in which state it may occur in pig-irons smeiied 
with hot-blast from ores difficult of reduction, while white 
or manganiferous pigs do not hold it in this condition. The 
presence of this element is very necessary in hsematite pig-iron 
intended for the Bessemer process ; but its presence in large 
quantity diminishes the strength of the pig-iron for foundry 
purposes. 

84. EffiBOt of other HetaLs on Pig-Iron. — ^The presence of 
titanium in pig-iron imparts additional strength to the metal, 
and gives a peculiar mottled appearance to the pig ; it is rarely 
present to the extent of more than 1 per cent. 

Vatiadium has been detected in the pig-irons produced fiom 
certain ores of Taberg, in Sweden, oolitic ores of Wiltshire 
(Riley), etc. ; its presence renders the iron soft, and yields an 
ii'on well adapted to wire-drawing. 

Copper is frequently present in small quantities in pig-iron, 
especially in those brands (as speigeleisens) smelted from 
spathic ores ; pig-iron contaroing copper is iinfit for conver- 
sion into malleable iron or steel, but the presence of a small 
quantity, not exceeding 0*2 per cent, is said not to deteriorate 
its quality as a foundry pig. 

Arsenic, chromium, aluminum, zinc, etc., are often present 
in pig-irons smelted from ores containing these metals, the 
first-named occasionally in considerable amount. 

Fig-iron containing tin is hard, readily fused, and imfit 
for conversion into malleable iron, yielding a wrought iron 
exceedingly cold-short, 

85. Commercial Classification. — Upon the colour, 

hardness, brittleness, and character of fracture depends 
chiefly the classification adopted in commerce of gref/, 
mottled, and white or specula/r iron. The first variety is 
again subdivided in the Cleveland district, according to the 
degree of gi-ejmess, into No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4 forge. No. 1 is 
the darkest grey, is soft and largely granular on fracture; in 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, the colour becomes gradually whiter, but duller 
in lustre, and the metal becomes more finely granular on frac- 
ture, lintil it passes insensibly into white iron, which has a 
inore crystalline flaky appearance on fracture, is very much 
harder, and as in specular iron, or speigeleisen, is largely crys- 
talline, exhibiting large lustrous cleavage planes on fracture. 
The mottled varieties, whigh stand intermediate between the 
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grey and white irons, exhibit on £racture a mottled or vaiiegated 
aspect, from the presence of veins and small masses of white 
iron embedded, as it were, in a matrix of grey iron ; accord- 
ing to the amount of white iron present, the pig is character- 
ised as weaJdy or strongly mottled, the latter approximating 
to white iron in appearance^ and character. 

Grey iron requires a higher temperature (1600®C. to 
1700°C.) for its fusion than does white iron (1400°C. to 
1500°C.) ; but is very fluid when melted, and passes directly 
from the solid to the fluid condition, while white iron passes 
through a pasty condition before melting, and the same before 
solidification after fusion. Grey iron also expands at the 
moment of solidification after insinuating itself into the 
finest lines of the moidds used in the foundry, while white 
iron contracts under the same circumstances ; these qualities 
have led to the designation of No. 1, 2, and 3 grey iron as 
foundry pigs, while tiiose below No. 3 in greyness are called 
grey and strong forge pigs respectively, since they are only 
avsolable (except for special castings) for conversion into 
malleable iron, while No. 1, 2, 3 grey can be applied either 
to this purpose or to the requirements of the foundry. 

In the lAncashire district the fifth grade or strong forge pig 
is designated by Y, the lower grades being designated in the 
same manner as in the Cleveland district. In distncts where 
haematites are smelted for the production of pig-iron applicable 
to the Bessemer process, two additional qualities have been 
introduced^ called Nos. 1 and 2 Bessemer pig-irons respec- 
tively ; these, owing to their comparative immunity from 
pho«>hania and sulphur, are particularly adapted to the 
reqmrementa of the Bessemer process for the production of 
steely and command a higher price in the market than the 
other class of pig-irons. 

86. Mine Wd Cinder Pig. — ^Pig-iron smelted from ores 
(«un«) alone, is known as min&pig, whilst that smelted from 
puddling cinder and slags is termed cinder-pig, 

87. Strength of Cast-iron.— The strength of cast-iron to 
tensQey torsional, transverse, and crushing strains fluctuates 
between very fride limits; and Fairbaim has shown that 
the strength increases after repeated melting up to the 
twelfth time, after which a repetition of the fusion decreases 

19 B 
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the strengtL The presence of silicon in pig-iron also di- 
minishes the strengtL The experienced eye can often form 
a crude estimate of the amount of silicon in a pig-iron from 
the facility with which it breaks when dropped across the A 
block used in breaking the pigs'; pig-iron made with hot- 
blast is also inferior in strength to cold-blast iron, probablj 
from the more complete reduction of the silicon in the fumaoe 
at the high temperature produced by the hot-blast The 
strongest pig-irons, then, are such as have been smelted with 
cold-blast from haematites containing but small proportions 
of silica, or fi'om argillaceous ores. 

From the publi^ed results of the experiments conducted 
at Woolwich Arsenal, it appears that the tensile strength of 
cast-iron varies from 4*85 tons to 14 -00 tons per square inch, 
and its resistance to crushing from 22*54 tons to 68*42 tons per 
square inch of section, indicating the greatly superior strength 
of cast-iron imder a crushing than under a tensile force. 

88. Production of Pig-iron. — ^The production of pig-iron 
from iron ore involves two stages ; firstly, the preparation 
of the ore as received from the mine for the hlast^umace or 
smelting operation ; and secondly, the reduction in the blast 
furnace of the metallic iron from its chemical combinations, 
together with its recarbuiization to pig-iron, and its separa- 
tion from the earthy matters of the ore. 

The first process, as practised in France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Sweden, includes two distinct operations, that of washing 
or dressing the ore for the concentration of its metalliferous 
portions, together with the subsequent roasting or calcination 
of this product, whereby water, carbonic acid, sulphur^ and 
other volatilizable substances are eliminated under the 
influence of heat, or by the combined action of heat and air, 
leaving a more or less porous mass readily acted upon by the 
gases of the furnace. In England, however, the ores are not 
subjected to any preliminary dressing or mechanical treat- 
ment prior to roasting or calcination, and the dressing opera- 
tions will not be further dwelt upon. 

The production of white or grey cast-iron in the blast fur- 
nace is not perfectly imder control ; but for the production of 
white iron, mixtures of easily fusible ores are employed, so that 
the charge can be smelted more rapidly, thereby reducing to a 
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TninirmiTTi tlie time of contact of the melted metal with the 
carbon of the fuel ; also the proportion of ore to fuel in the 
charge is increased, and a greater burden of materials main- 
tained ; thus, other things being identical, the production of 
white iron is less costly than grey pig-iron. Owing to the lower 
temperature employed in its production, white iron does not 
contain so large a proportion of silicon as the grey pig, but 
often contains larger proportions of sidphur and phosphorus, 
and its carbon is almost wholly in the combined state. ^.^ . 

89. Calcination. — ^In this country rich ores, as red haema- 
tites and magnetites, are not subjected to calcination, such not 
being necessary, water forming the chief volatilizable sub- 
stance in this class of ores ; in Sweden, however, all ores are 
subjected to a preliminary calcination before ameUing, The 
hematites in ikncashire and the north are at once broken 
up into pieces about two inches square, and charged, along 
with Jluaces and fudy into the blast furnace, where the first 
effect is the expidsion of water from the ore contained in the 
upper portions of the furnace by the heat of the ascending 
gases. Other classes of ore are roasted oi calcined in heaps 
or Mln8y in which a careful regulation of the temperature is 
necessary to prevent the fusion of the ore into a more or less 
compact mass, or the partial reduction of the metal in car- 
bonaceous ores, as blackband, etc. The effect of the roasting 
is to decompose to a great extent any ^yri^6« present, with the 
volatilization of the sulphur and other volatile substances, 
together with the elimination of carbonic acid and water, and 
the conversion of protoxide and ca/rbonate of iron into peroadde, 
thereby preventing the loss of iron from the formation of 
slags of silicate of iron, which occurs readily when silica and 
protoxide of iron are brought into contact in the furnace, 
such silicates being difficult of subsequent reduction. The 
loss of weight in roasting amounts to 25 or 30 per cent, in 
Welsh argillaceous ores, to 50 per cent, in blackbands, to 
6 per cent, in red hsematites, and to about 12 per cent, in 
brown bsematites. 

The TOdtsting or cdldnation in heaps or piles in the open 
air, or in kilns of various kinds, is conducted in much the 
same fashion as that described for charcoal burning; the 
heat being supplied partly from fuel mixed with the ore, and, 
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as in the case of blackband ironstone and other ores contain- 
ing carbonaceous matters, is assisted by the combustion of 
such carbonaceous matters; in other cases the kilns are 
heated by the waste gases of the blast furnace. Boasting in 
heaps is effected by making in the ground a bed of coal a few 
inches in thickness, on which is placed a depth of 10 or 12 
inches of ironstone, alternating thus, coal and ore, until the 
pile reaches 4 or 5 feet in height; the process is then conducted 
by lighting the fire at the base, and damping with small ore 
those parts of the heap in which combustion appears to be 
too active or progressing too rapidly. A method adopted on 
the Continent consists in enclosing the ore and fiiel for the 
roasting operation between vertical walls, in which openings 
are made along the sides at various heights for the regulation 
of the heat, the whole forming a kind of kiln. 

The blackband ores of Scotland and Staffordshire usually 
contain sufficient bituminous or carbonaceous matter to effect 
the roasting, without any further addition of fuel or coaly 
matter beyond a single layer at the bottom for the commence- 
ment of the combustion. • • — 

In pyritic ores, the pyrites usually occur in plates, laminse, 
or nodules along the planes of stratification of the ore, and 
Grundman* reconmiends that the blocks should be placed 
with these planes vertical in the roasting pile, so as to allow 
of the more ready escape of the sulphur. 

In South Wales, the roasting or calcination is effected in 
massive kilns built of rough masonry, liiled with fire-brick, 
the bottom of the kiln being formed of cast-iron plates. 
Arches built in the masonry allow of openings being auwle at 
the level of the floor for the extraction of the calcined or 
roasted ore from the bottom of the kiln, while the process is 
still going on in the upper zones of the Viln ; other openings 
above these serve for the admis^on of the necessary amount 
of air for carrying on the combustion and maintaining the 
heat required for the calcination. The horizontal section of 
such a kiln shows two parallel sides of masoniy, connected 
at their two extremities by semicircles ; the kilns are much 
wider at the top than at the bottoni. A kjln holding 70 
tons of ore and fuel measures 20 feet in length, is 18 feet in 
* Gnwdnum. d, Entmhp^ der JBisener^^ 
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height) and 2 feet in width at the bottom, inereeudng to 9 
feet at the top. The operation is conducted by first lighting 
fires on the cast-iron floor, and covering these to the depth of 
a few inches with ore (ironstone) ; in a short time the mass 
is red hot, when a further layer of a mixture of ore, with 
about 5 per cent, of small coal, is placed over the heated 
mass, and so on, &esh layers or strata of the mixture being 
added as soon as the previous layer has attained to a red 
heat. By the time the kiln has been entirely filled, the 
layers in the bottom are ready for drawing, which is effected 
through the openings already mentioned in the base of the 
kiln. In this manner the chaige of ore takes from three to 
four days for its calcination. • 

Kilns erected at the Newport "Works, Middlesbrough, are 
cylindrical in section, built up of wrought-iron plates, and 
Imed with fire-brick. The lower portion of the kiln tapers 
towards the base, and has openings all roimd the lower part 
for the admission of air and the withdrawal of the calcined 
atone or ore, which is directed to the openings by a central 
cone having its apex upwards. Each kiln has a capacity of 
15,800 cubic feet, and holds about 630 tons of material 

In the self-coking blast furnace proposed by Mr. Ferric of 
the Monkland Ironworks, the top is closed and surmoimted 
by an arrangement for the coking of the fuel or calcination 
of the ore, heated by the combustion of the waste gases drawn 
from the top or throat of the blast furnace. Mr. Brown of 
ihe Shotts Iron Company has also introduced a furnace of this 
character, with a somewhat different arrangement for effect- 
ing the combustion and utilizing the heat of the blast-furnace 
gases, in an upj[)er chamber or kiln surmounting the stack of 
the furnace. The Swedish calciner, heated by the waste 
gases of the blast furnace, consists of a cylindncal slightly 
conical shaft, formed of an exterior mass of ordinary brick- 
work lined in the interior with fire-brick, the whole supported 
by hoops or bands of wrought-iroxL The outer wall is 
traversed by numerous horizontal openings for the escape of 
moisture, etc., and at the base are a series of openings 
through which the charge is withdrawn ; the gases from the 
blast furnace are introduced at the base of the kiln by 16 
nozzles, and a little above them are the openings controlled 
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by dampers for the admission of the necessaiy air for the com- 
bustion of the gases, and above which again are a series of 
holes for the introduction of the bars UBed in breaking up 
the charge in cases of clotting £rom excessiye heat or other 
cause. ' — — 

The object of the roasting or calcination of iron ores being 
the expulsion of volatile ingredients, etc., leaving the ore as 
a porous mass, it is necessary that the temperature do not 
rise sufficiently high to clot or melt, the ore, otherwise it 
becomes dense and impervious to the gases in the blast 
furnace. Ores containing silica, easily fusible silicates, or 
manganiferous compounds, have a tendency to clot; while 
calcareous ores, and compact ores rich in iron, bear a higher 
temperature, and a more prolonged calcination without matt- 
ing or fusing together. Ores intended for the production 
of forge pig are more strongly calcined or roasted than if for 
foundry pig. 

90. Weathering. — ^Very pyritous ores, such as are also 
accompanied by shales, instead of being calcined, are subject 
to a weathering action, in which the ore, placed in heaps, is 
exposed to the action of the weather for periods of thi^ or 
four months, but varying with the amount of impurity, 
extending in some cases to three or four years; if contaLuing 
much sulphur, the heap is frequently watered, so as to 
dissolve and remove the sulphates formed by the oxidation of 
the pyrites, etc. 

91. Beduction or Smelting.— After calcination, the ore is 
broken into pieces more or less uniform in size; these pieces 
in the hgematite districts are, as already stated, cubes of about 
2 inches in diameter; in the Cleveland district, where the 
furnaces are larger and the fuel a hard coke, the pieces are 
larger, measuring from 4 inches to 6 inches; in Sweden, again, 
the furnaces are of a small description, and the pieces are 
not more than inch cubes. This bmiking up of the ore after 
calcination is effected in special ore or stone crushers^ or 
between rollers, appliances which have superseded the old 
stamps. 

The blast furnace being at work, or, as it is technically called, 
in blast, it is kept filled to the top, or throat, by continually 
adding to the furnace the smelting mixture of are, fuel, and 
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fiux^ as the chaise works down ; the supply of air or hloBi^ under 
a pressure of from 2 to 5 lbs., in furnaces worked by coke, or 
of 1^ to 2 lbs. in charcoal furnaces, being maintained through 
the twyers near the bottom of the furnace, except when the 
top is opened for the introduction of the chai*ge, when the 
blast is shut off 

The oxygen of the air, injected through the twyers, meet- 
ing with incandescent fuel, is in a great measure immediately 
converted into carbonic <u:id, with the production of the 
maximum amount of heat, within a short distance of the 
twyers; the carbonic acid so produced, ascending towards the 
throat of the furnace, passes over a lai'ge mass of heated fuel, 
and is quickly reduced to carbonic oxide; thus, 

C0a+C=2C0, 
each volimie of carbonic acid forming two volumes of 
carbonic oxide, with a corresponding reduction of tempei-a- 
ture in the lower part of the boshes where this is effectetl. 
The carbonic oxide so produced, along with, perhaps, a 
smaller proportion derived from the deoxidation in the same 
manner of the carbonic acid expelled from the limestone used 
as a flux, then becomes the principal and active reducing 
agent of the blastfurnace; ascending, it meets the mixture 
of heated ore and flux, which is descending towards the 
hearth; the porous oxide of iron, thoroughly heated and 
calcined while in the upper part of the furnace, is readily 
pei*meated by the gas, with the reduction of metallic iron; thus, 

Fe203 + 3CO=3C02 + 2Fe, 
in addition, a smaller proportion of iron is probably reduced 
directly by the action of the fuel upon the ore at the high 
temperature existing in the furnace; thus, 

2FeaO, + 3C=4Fe + 3COa. 

The iron thus reduced to the metallic state, in passing down- 
wards towards the hearth of the furnace, comes into contact 
with a large amount of heated fuel, and combines with a 
varying amoimt of its carbon; a further carburization being 
probably effected by the decomposition of carbonic oxide, car- 
buretted hydrogens, and possibly cyanogen compoimds, by the 
reduced metal, with the production of the fusible compound 
of carbon and iron, with various impurities; constituting what 
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is known as pig-iron. It has been attempted to mark out, 
with some considerable aocoracy, the various zones or limits 
within which the specific reactions occurring in the blast 
fiimace are confined; but any such definite mapping must 
always be imsatisfactorj, since the same furnace yields, at 
the same depth from the mouth or throat, veiy different pro- 
ducts on difierent occasions. The cycle of operations by 
which the oxygen of the blast is converted into carbonic acid, 
with its almost immediate reduction to carbonic oxide, in its 
turn, again becoming carbonic acid by its reaction upon 
oxide of iron, is repeated as the gases ascend through the 
furnace, so lon^ as the temperature remains sufficiently high 

' to effect the decompositions ; 

the escaping gases, however, 
always contain a large propor- 
tion of carbonic oxide, which 
bums with its characteristic 
fiiame, though masked by the 
volume of yellow flame emitted 
at the mouth of the furnace if 
the gases are allowed to escape; 
or it forms a valuable source of 
heat, to be utilized for various 
purposes, as heating of the 
blast, or calcination of the ore, 
eta, if collected at the top of 
the furnace, as is now the usual 
practice in this country. 

Fig. 11 is a diagram of the 
blast furnace divided into zones, 
as communicated in a paper 
by Mr. Lowthian Bell to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers,* 
showing the distribution of 
temperature and state of the 
materials at various depths from 
the throat of the furnace. The 
upper portion of the zone a 
is occupied by the raw ma- 




Fig. 11.— Zones of Blast 
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terials diarged into ihe fdmaoe, which are there l>eing 
heated bj the aaoending gases; towards its lower boundary 
(and within 20 feet of the top of the fiimace), tlie niass 
is at a dttU red heai, and the ore suffers reduction by 
contact with carbc»iic oxide wiUi the production of a 
spongy metallic mass; the zone 6 is at a red heat, and 
the limestone here suffers decomposition ; e is at full red- 
nessj and the descending spongy metal begins to absorb 
carbon from contact with die fiiel, which absorption con- 
tinues through the next zone d, where the temperature has 
attained to bright redness, and it i^ probably in this zone 
that sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, etc., are to a large extent 
reduced from the materials of the charge, and combine 
with the pig-iron ; in the boshes e the heat attains to very 
bright redness, and the descending charge of spongy motal, 
widi slag-forming materials, undergo thorough fusion in 
their descent through this zone ; and in the crucible or 
hearth f, where the heat is at its greatest intensity or 
whiteness, the fused metal and slag separate, the fluid pig- 
iron forming the lowest stratum, above which is the layer of 
fluid slag. 

The sUica, clay, carbonate of lime, and the earthy matters 
usually accompanying iron ores, as also the earthy matter 
or ashes of the fuel, would descend along with the reduced 
metal to the hearth of the furnace, and there remain mixed 
with it, unless some other substance capable of combining 
with these, with the production of a fusible compound or 
slag, be introduced; such a substance is the flux employed, 
usually limestone, the gangue of the ore being essentially 
silica, or a silicious mineral, as clay, etc. The flux so added, 
in addition to promoting the separation of the metal from 
the slag or cinder in the hearth of the furnace, by combining 
with any force silica in the chai'ge, prevents also the loss 
of iron, in the form of a basic silicate of iron, which would 
otherwise occur, as the mixture passed through the zone of 
most intense heat near the twyers; but if too much limestone 
be added to flux the silica, the slag becomes too calcareous, is 
fusible only with difficulty, and the metal separates imperfectly. 
If the gangue of the ore be calcareous, the ores are mixed with 
others containing silica or clay, as forge cinder , or the roasted 
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slag from the puddling furnace is introduced, though the iron 
pi'oduced from these latter is of an inferior kind, as will appear 
after consideration of the puddling process. By thus adding 
a suitable mateiial to flux, or render the gangue fusible, the 
pig-iron separates from the slag in the hearth of the furnace, 
the latter rising to the top of the bath of molten metal, and 
protecting it from oxidation by the action of the blast. The 
slag is allowed to run away through an opening, to be pre- 
sently described, and the metal is tapped out at intervals of 
twelve hours in South Staffordshire, or in the haematite dis- 
tricts of the north, every six hours; for this purpose, the 
blast is turned off, the tap hole broken open by an iron bar, 
and the metal run into a series of grooves, furrows, or 
channels, formed in the sand of the floor, near the furnace, 
or into cast-ii'on moulds ; the furrows are of D section and 
an'anged in parallel rows, the top ends of each row communi- 
cating wdtli a common channel, along which the metal runs 
to supply the furrows in that row; this channel or feeder is 
hence known as the sow. In Sweden the metal is cast in 
rectangular plates in cast-iron moulds, the brand being cast 
on the under side of each plate or pig. 

92. Blast Furnace. — ^The older blast furnaces were huge 
stiiictures of stonework, shaped outside in the form of trun- 
cated four-sided pyramids, having walls of immense thickness, 
consisting of an outer structure of heavy masonry pierced by 
horizontal openings for the escape of moisture, inside of which 
was a second shell of brickwork set in cement, which, in its 
turn, enclosed the inner wall of fire-brick set in fire-clay, 
from 15 inches to 18 inches in thickness, and forming the 
inner wall or lining of the furnace ; between each of these 
shells or casings of masonry was left a space which was filled 
with sand or slag, so as to allow of the necessary contraction 
and expansion of the several parts of the structure with the 
change of temperature. But during the psLst twenty years, 
one of the most marked features of blast furnace construction 
has been the reduction effected in the mass of materials 
employed in their erection ; instead of the massive walls of 
brickwork or masonry, the shaft is now formed of an outer 
casing of iron plates, lined in the interior with but a few 
inches of brickwork, the bricks being carefully dressed^ faced, 
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and made to the curve at each course; while this shaft, instead 
of resting on massive masonry pillars, is often carried upon 
cast-iron columns; at the same time the hearth of the furnace 
has been continually increasing in diameter. The hearth and 
boshes require to be of the most refractory material, being 
subjected alike to a most intense heat and to the corrosive 
action of the fluid slags ; in Norway and Sweden these parts 
are often lined with a mixture of powdered quartz, fire-brick, 
and fire-clay well rammed in; but in England fire-brick is 
usually employed, the bottom of the hearth being formed of 
large blocks of sandstone or fire-brick built in the form of a 
flat inverted arch, forming a slight concavity upwards, thus 
preventing its being pressed upwards by the fluid metal 
getting beneath it. 

The construction of the modern blast furnace varies much 
both as to shape, size, and the proportion of its parts, having 
regard to the nature of the ore to be smelted, of the fuel 
employed, whether charcoal or coke, whether hot or cold 
blast, and rapidity of driving, that is, the amoiuit of air blown 
into the furnace in a given time; formerly the practice was 
to adopt open topped furnaces, but in England close topped 
furnaces, with an arrangement for taking off the gases, are 
now almost universally adopted. 

The old type of furnace, still retained in Sweden, with only 
minor modifications of form, consisted of a vertical chamber 
or shaft open at the top and circular in section, formed as 
illustrated in No. 1 of fig. 10 by two truncated cones or 
funnels joined at their widest part or bases, which junction is 
known as the boshes of the furnaces, the part above the boshes 
being called the stack; while the throat or top of the stack is 
surmounted, when the furnace is open topped, by a sort of 
small chimney of brickwork called the tunnel head, supported 
by iron stays or boiler plates. Around the throat of the 
furnace is a gallery, forming a platform for the delivery of 
the charge, to be introduced into the furnace through openings 
in the tunnel head -or some of the other arrangements subse- 
quently described. The lower cone or sides of the boshes may 
be continued directly down to the base, or, as is more usual, 
its lower end is somewhat enlarged, constituting the hearth of 
the furnace; around the top of the hearth are openings^ from 
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tliree to six in number, for the introduction of the ttoyera or 
pipes through which the blast is introduced; in many furnaces 
of Staffordi^ire, Wales, etc., the front or tapping side of the 
hearth is continued forward beyond the vertical line of the 
walls of the hearth proper, fig. 12; the cavity so formed, called 
the/ore-Iiearthf is dammed up in front by some refractory mate- 
rial supported by a dampkUe of metal, and the arch over the 
opening so formed into the hearth or crucible of the furnace 
is called the tt/mp arch; on the tmder side of the tymp 
arch is placed a cast-iron box, inside of which is a curved 
wrought-iron pipe, through which flows a continuous stream 
of water, so as to keep it cool, and enable it better to 
sustain the great heat to which it is exposed, as also the 
corrosive action of the slags, which are continually flowing 
out beneath it. As the reduction or smelting proceeds, the 
slag and metal descend to the hearth, where the slag rises to 
the surface of the metal, and as the hearth fills runs over 
through a notch in the dam-plate called the cinder notch, and 
is received in trucks with movable sides called cinder tuhs, 
which carry it at once to the cinder heap, or it is sometimes 
cast in blocks, and used for building purposes. In small 
furnaces this cinder notch is replaced by an inclined plane in 
front of the dam-plate, called a cinder /ally down which 
the slag is allowed to run and solidify, when it is broken up 
and removed by hand* A vertical notch 12 inches or 15 
inches in length, stopped with sand or clay, is made in the 
side of the dam, forming the tapping hole, which can be 
readily opened by striking it with a pointed bar, and 
reclosed i^ter the metal is tapped by the insertion of a clay 
stopping held on the end of a bar. The opening between the 
top of tibie dam and the tymp arch is closed during the work- 
ing, with the exception of a small opening left for the escape 
of slag. 

Instead of the sharp angles indicated above, as existing at 
the boshes and the top of the hearth, modem practice has 
adopted for the internal shape a more or less regular curve from 
the hearth to the throat of the furnace. All attempts to arrive 
at the best form of interior from theoretical considerationa 
alone, have been attended with disappointment ; it is, how* 
evoTi necessary that the furnace should contract from the 
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b is the dam, and e the cast-iron dam-plate ; d in the hlast- 
mairif firom which pipes descend to each of the five twyer$ 
employed in this furnace, and e is a small water main sup- 
plying water to the water twjers /,/,/; g is the waier tymp 
with its coil of pipes, as already described, for keeping this 
part of the furnace cool, and so affording protection against 
the action of the fluid slags at the high temperature exii$ting 
in this part of the furnace. The stack or cylindrical part of 
the furnace above the hearth x, is carried upon the iron ring 
h, hy supported upon casUiron pillars ; and the wante gases 
are collected or drawn off through the opening k into the 
pipe ly which distributes them to the hot-blast stoves; 7a 
is a gallery around the throat of the furnace, supported 
upon cast-iron brackets, n, n, from its sides, ui>on which 
is landed or received the materials to be introduced into 
the furnace. At the sides of the hearth are placed vertical 
racks, which serve as supports and points of resistance to 
the bars used in cleaning out the hearth of the furnace. 
The cup iind cone arrangement, as well as the mechanism 
employed in raising and lowering the cone, are shown, and 
will be subsequently described. 

In a blast furnace recently erected at Middlesbrough * (with 
the top closed by the cup and cone or bell arrangement, to 
be subsequently described), the foundation was of brickwork, 
resting on clay; on this a circular base of solid brickwork 7 
feet in diameter was erected, having a stone curb, on which 
rested the columns, 18 feet 6 inches high, which carried the 
upper part of the furnace, the lower part being supported 
l)artly by a wrought-iron conical case, and partly by the 
brickwork and stanchions which surrounded the heartk 
From the twyers upwards, the furnace was cased with 
wrought-iron plates, from f to J inch in thickness. The 
interior was lined with fire-brick lumps 5 inches thick, 
backed with ordinary fire-bricks. The lumps forming the 
bottom of the hearth, which was 4 feet 6 inches in thickness, 
consisted of two courses, set on edge and breaking joint. 
These lumps, as well as those forming the lining to within 
a short disibance above the twyers, were chisel-dressed on 
both fieuses and joints, and made to the curve of the section 

♦ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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at each course. The principtd dimenfdons of tbe fuinaceare: 
diameter of hearth, 8 feet; diameter at the boeh, 28 fert; 
total height fi-om hearth to phttform, 85 feet; depth oi 
hearth at twyers (four in number), 3 feet 6 mchee; diameter 
of bell opening, 13 feet; and cubical capacity, 30,085 feet 
The ore to be smelted in this iumace is the argillaceous iriMb 
stone from the lias formation, yielding, after ra-lniTiafinn, 
from 37 per cent^ to 40 per cent of met^lic iron. The fiiel 
is hard Durham coke, 
and the flux princi> 
pally mountain lime- 
Btone. The fitniace is 
wcorked with hot blast 
at a temperature of 
about 1100° F., with 
a pressure of 3^ lbs., 
and the product is 
stated to be from 490 
to 600 tons of pig-iron 
per week. 

A. well built blast 
fiimace will often last 
five years withont re- 
quiring to be blown 
out for repairs. 

The blast furnaces 
employed at Barrow, 
Ulverstone, and other 
luematite districts of 
Lancashire and Cum- 
berland, are of the 
cupola type, repr^ 
sentedinfig. 13; those 
. recently erected at 
Barrow - in - Fumess 
^ being 62feetinheight, 
and 21 feet in diameter 
at the boshes, working 
with closed tops; while tlioae previously in use were a little less 
w capacity, and the waste gases were only partially collected by 
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a tube a suspended in the centre of the throat, and supported 
on six ribs of brickwork, as shown. The blast for these furnaces 
is heated to about 350°C. (662°F.) by passing through the hot 
blast stoves introduced by Mr Gjer, and is delivered through 
six 3-inch twyers, at a pressure of about 3 lbs. per square 
inch ; such a furnace charged with raw red hoeniatite, lime- 
stone flux, and using coke as fuel, affords a make of 400 tons 
of pig-iron per week. The stack of the furnace illustrated 
has an internal fire-brick lining 18 inches in thickness, 
between which and the outer casing of ordinary brick is a 
space filled by sand, the whole being enclosed in an outer 
casing of wrought-iron plates riveted together. 

The Blauofen or charcoal blast furnaces of Styria differ 
firom those adopted in this country, especially in the absence 
of a forerhearth, and in the smallness of the throat. Tlie 
furnace is formed of two truncated cones, the junction of 
their widest parts forming the boshes, and the front of the 
hearth is stopped by a stone, in which are openings for tap- 
ping out the metal and slag, either together or separately, 
the pig-iron and slag both collecting in the hearth until 
tapped out, an operation effected at i^ort intervals. These 
furnaces smelt a spathic ore, poor in manganese, mixed with 
a brown haematite ; the charge consisting of these ores, mixed 
with 10 per cent, of clay, passing from the throat to the hearth 
of the furnace in from 4 J to 5 hours. 

93. Charges of Furnaces, etc. — In the Siegen district, 
the furnaces producing speigeleisen, a charge of 45 cvyt. con- 
sists of about 29 cwt. of roasted spathic ores, 7 cwt. of raw 
brown haematite, with 9 cwt. of raw limestone as the flux, 
and requires about 1 ton of coke for its reduction. 

In South Staffordshire, the average charge consists of 48 
cwt. of clay ironstone from the coal measures, 7 cwt. of red 
lisematite, and 14 cwt. of silurian or carboniferous limestone 
l)er ton of pig-iron produced, with the consumption of about 
3 tons of coal in hot blast furnaces, or the coke from 3 to 3j^ 
tons of coal when cold blast is employed. 

The average mixture for the production of a ton of pig- 
iron in the Cleveland district consists* of 70 cwt. of the 
argillaceous carbonate of iron, known as the Cleveland iron- 

19 i» p^cktpn, ^ 
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stone, with 15 cwt. of limestone and 26 cwt. of coke, the 
charge requiring about 36 hours for its descent to the furnace 
hearth. 

At Dowlais, and other works of South Wales, the descent 
of the charge from the mouth to the hearth of the furnace 
occupies from 35 to 40 hours; while in the Scotch furnaces, 
smelting blackband ironstone, in certain cases, the charge 
does not reach the furnace hearth before 2J or 3 days after 
charging. 

94. Furnace Tops. — For the purpose of collecting more 
or less perfectly the waste gases escaping from the top of 
the blast furnace, in order to utilise or absorb the heat due 
to their high temperature, as also that which they are 
capable of generating by their perfect combustion, in the 
heating of the blast, coking coal, raising steam, etc., various 
methods have been adopted for both open, closed, and 
partially closed topped furnaces. 

In reference to open topped furnaces, the simplest and 
most durable form is a method adopted for charcoal furnaces 
in the Upper Hartz and elsewhere, in which an annular 
space is formed in the masonry of the upper end of the stack 
of the furnace, communicating with the interior of the fur- 
nace beneath the surface of the charge by a number of open- 
ings or channels inclining upwards to prevent the lodgment 
of the charge in them ; a large pipe opens into the annular 
space, and is connected with a high stack for the production 
of the necessary draught to draw off the gases through this 
channel. In another arrangement a wrought-iron cylinder, 
of from 4 to 7 feet in length, is suspended in the mouth of 
the furnace, or a brick tube is built in the throat, and sup- 
ported at its base upon arms of brickwork from the sides of 
the furnace, thus leaving a space between the outside circum- 
ference of the tube and the inner surface or lining of the 
furnace, in which space the gases accumulate and are led off 
by a pipe opening into it, connected as before with a stack 
giving the required draught for exhausting or drawing the 
gases in this direction. Instead of diminishing the furnace 
mouth by the introduction of this tube, sometimes the top of 
the furnace is increased in size, so as to receive the tube, 
when the inside of the cylinder is made of the same diameter 
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as the top of the furnace, a space being left between its outer 
periphery and the mass of brickwork of the furnace, which 
space is connected with a tube and stack for taking off the 
gase^. In these arrangements the gases are withdrawn from 
the dreum/erence of the furnace, and only a portion of them 
are collected, a certain volume escaping and burning at the 
open mouth of the furnace. 

In the cupola blast furnaces used in smelting luematite, 
illustrated in fig. 13, p. 80, the top of the furnace is only 
partially closed, and the gases, which are only partially with- 
drawn, are taken from the centre of the throat of the furnace, 
for which purpose a tube a is inserted in the middle of the 
throat, resting at its lower end on arched ril^ of brickwork 
bb springing from the lining of the furnace. An annulus im 
thus formed aroimd the tube between it and the upper course 
of masonry or ring-waU of the furnace, which space com- 
municates by a number of openings d d with the gallery or 
platform at which the charging material is delivered, and 
through which the charge is introduced into the furnace. 
The tube a communicates with the cross tube f, by which 
the gases are conducted to the boilers for raising steam, io 
which purpose they are here wholly applied. The withdrawal 
of the g^ses through a is assisted by an exhausting fan. 

Of arrangements which necessitate the closure of tlie throat 
of the furnace, and in which the whole of the gases are 
collected, the most prevalent is some form of the cup and 
cone arrangement, illustrated in fig. 12, page 78, consisting 
of a cast-iron cup, funnel, or frustum of a cone q, fixed \/i 
the top of the fhimce, the lower opening being about one-half 
of the diameter of the furnace at that point. Beneath the cup 
is a cast-iron cone «, suspended from its apex by a chain or 
other attachment from a counterpoised lever v, which can be 
elevated or depressed about a fixed centre by gearing, or a 
system of levers acting on its free end, whereby the cone 8 
can be raised or lowered; A; is a pipe opening into the 
furnace, leading the gases from the throat of the furnace to 
the hot blast stoves, boilers, etc., where they are consumed, 
and their calorific power utilised. This method of withdraw- 
ing the gases affoxds also a convenient method of charging 
the fornaoe^ the charge of ore, fuel, and ^uxes being placed 
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in the caTitj or Lopper q fcmned by the cup arrangement 
iK-hikt the oone is raised against its seat, and is allowed to 
fall at the desired penod by lowering the cone «, its form 
assisting also in the better distzibution of the charge oyer tlie 
foizfaoe of the matenals already in the furnace, the larger 
pieces cf fuel, etc., rolling towazds the centre, while the 
smaller portions remain at the circumference. In this 
arrangement the mouth of the fumaoe is only opened to the 
atmo^phei^e during the short interral in whidi tbe cone s is 
lowered for the intraduction of the charging materials. 

In ardo' to eocmomise the space required in the top of the 
fumaoe for the d(»wnward movement of the cone 8 in charg- 
ing the fomaoe, it has been proposed to fix « in the throat of 
the fumaoe, and substitute for the cup q a movable cylinder 
ci' cast-ircou which oould be drawn upwards so as to allow 
the (diarge to £ftll into the fumaoe; but arrangements of this 
<^ass do not pexform the part of distributor of the charge 
as efBcientlj as the cup and ocme arrangement, and have 
aooordingly been discontinued. 

In Langen s arrangementy eiecbed at Horde and Si^buig, 
in Prussia^ the mechanism is wholly external to the fumaoe, 
and, while dosing the mouth of the furnace, withdraws the 
leases fixsn the tsentre of the throat <^ the furnace, instead 
of fpcim the sides, as in the previously described arrange^ 
inents. Hiia a{^pantns oonsdsts <^ a beU suspended above 
tlie throat of the fumaoe., fK'tm €be extremity of a lever, by 
which it can be raised or lowered, for the introduction of 
the fumaoe chaige after the manner of the cylinder already 
mentioned, the bell sliding telesoopically on the outside of the 
vertical gas tube, the several joints being kept tight by water, 
which reqpDures to be added at intervals to supply the loss by 
evi^poration, and the top of the tube is supplied with a safety 
valve to prevent explosions. 

95. BUflt-nudll, Twyers, eta— The blast firam the blow- 
ing GQgines is distributed around the blast furnace in a pipe 
cf, fig. 12, p. 78, called the blast-main, situate in the more 
modem furnaces at some distance above the level of the 
ground, and supported from the columns or pillars carrying 
the stack of the furnace. In the older form of fumace, where 
the stack is carried upon four huge columns of masoniy, an 
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arched annulus was built in the base of the masonry for the 
reception of this pipe or blast-main. A pipe called the 
goose -neck passes vertically from the blast- main opposite 
each twyer opening, where it is connected by an elbow-piece 
with a horizontal pipe, to the end of which is attached the 
blast nozzle or blowpipe, which is received by the twyer proper. 
The bend or elbow usually contains an opening closed by a 
glass or mica plate, to enable the workman to see into the 
hearth of the furnace, the bright spot thus seen being called 
the furnace eye. 

The blast is controlled by a stop valve on the main near 
the hot blast stove, or blowing engines, in addition to 
which each twyer has its own valve for the regulation of 
the blast. In cold blast furnaces the twyer is made of iron 
or copper, into which the blowpipe is loosely inserted or 
connected to it by a flexible leather tube; but in hot blast 
furnaces, owing to the increased pressure and higher tem- 
perature employed, these connections are inadmissible. The 
twyer, as represented in section in the accompanying figure, 
known as the Staffordshire twyer, 
consists of a hoUoy truncated cone 
of wrought-iron, with double walls, 
leaving a clear space between the two 
for the circulation of a current of cold 
water, introduced and withdrawn by 
the two pipes shown. In the Scotch 
twyer, a spiral of wrought-iron is 
enclosed in a cast-iron casing. Fig. 14.— Hot Blast 
through which the water circulates. Twyer. 

Bronze and an alloy containing phosphorus, known as 
phosphor bronze, have been used for twyers with reported 
success, as not being so readily acted upon by the masses of 
metal which occasionally attach themselves to the twyers. 

The horizontal pipe connecting the water twyers with the 
goose-neck, or vertical pipe from the blast-main, consists of 
two portions: the extremity or blotvpipe end, formed of 
sheet-iron, is inserted loosely in the conical twyer, the space 
around it being plugged up with clay ; its other end is con- 
nected by a ball and socket joint with a telescopic pipe, the 
latter actuated by a screw, or rack and pinion, whereby the 
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blowpipe can be inserted or withdrawn readily for the re- 
moval of a leaky twyer, or other cause; while the ball and 
socket joint allows of an adjustment of the direction of the 
blast, according as it is desirable to direct it upwards, down- 
wards, horizontal, or in a lateral direction. It is often 
desii'able, for instance, when the produce is forge pig, to 
direct the blast horizontally, or slightly downwards, whereby 
a partial decarburization of the melted pig metal may be 
ufiected, attended also with the partial removal of the sul- 
phur, phosphorus, arsenic, etc., from the pig-iron. And 
when smelting refractory ores, or producing grey pig-iron, 
an upward inclination of the twyer is foimd advantageous. 

The number (rarely exceeding seven) and size of the 
twyers depends upon the capacity of the furnace and the 
amount of blast to be introduced, as required for the different 
classes of ore treated and the iron obtained. Too much 
blast is attended with an increased consumption of fuel per 
ton of metal produced, also the reduction is effected too 
i*apidly, insufficient time being allowed for the recarburization 
of the reduced iron; also the slags are cooled, and more or 
less solidified. On the other hand, an insufficiency of blast 
is -attended with a loss of heat in the furnace, and the make 
(yield) of iron is diminished. The production of carbonic 
acid, with its attendant maximum of heat, extends but a 
short distance from the vicinity of the twyers, and, therefore, 
by arranging the twyers uniformly around the fiimace, the 
combustion and heat generated are more perfectly distributed 
over the hearth than by passing the whole of the blast 
through one or two points. K one twyer only be used, it is 
the practice to place it in one side of the furnace, a little nearer 
the back than the front, the tymp being considered the frt)nt 
side ; where two are employed, as in small charcoal furnaces, 
they are placed in the sides opposite each other; and if a 
third be added, it is placed at the back opposite the tymp ; 
while, if a larger number are required, they are either plac^ 
in groups in each of the twyer arches, as two in the back 
waU, with one at each side, or two or more at each side, 
with one or more at the back ; or as in cupola, and other 
furnaces, with circular hearths, the twyers are usually dis- 
tributed at equal distances around the circumference. 
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96. Lifts. — For the purpose of raising the materials of the 
charge to the furnace mouth, except in hilly countries, where 
the mine is above the level of the summit of the furnace, 
and the materials can be run directly from the mine to the 
charging gallery, lifts or elevators of various types are 
employed. Amongst the older forms still employed is the 
inclined plane, fig. 15, an arrangement consisting of an in- 
clined tKunway between the ground and the top of the fur- 
nace, inclined to the horizontal at an angle of 25® or 30°; 




Fig. 15. — ^Inclined Plane, for elevating the charge to 

the furnace mouth. 

it is formed of a pair of girders, braced together, and supported 
by one or more pillars, or upon trestle work, between the 
foot of the plane and the platform at the mouth of the 
furnace; on this incline is placed a platform carriage, A, tri- 
angular in vertical elevation, with two pairs of wheels of 
unequal size, as shown. The platform or table of the carriage 
is always horizontal as it moves up and down the inclines, 
and when at the foot of the plane, the table is level with 
the surface, so that the barrows can be run directly on to 
it, the table being large enough to hold four or more of the 
wheel-barrows employed for charging , also, when the carriage 
arrives at the top of the incline, the table is then level with 
the charging platform of the furnace, and the bairows can 
be moved directly off the carriage on to the platform or gallery. 
At the Barrow Iron Works, two of these inclines are placed 
side by side, the carriages being connected together by a chain 
passing round a drum, so that as the one ascends, the other 
is descending, the necessary power being obtained from a 
small engine on the surface driving the winding apparatus. 
At these works, two planes are sufficiei^t for the supply of 
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seven furnaces, or for raising about 8000 tons of ore, and 
other materials per week. 

The inclined planes, Jacob's ladder, and other forms of lift, 
have generally given place to some form of vertical lift, 
actuated either by steam, compressed air, or hydraulic 
pressure. When steam is employed direct, the material to 
be raised is placed in a cage, or placed on a platform, moving 
between vertical guides, and connected with a piston actuated 
by the steam pressure. Of hydraulic lifts, amongst the most 
perfect are those constructed upon Sir W. Armstrong's 
principle, in which the platform is connected by a chain 
passing over a system of pulleys before being attached to the 
ram, which is actuated by the hydraulic pressure, whereby, 
according to the multiplication of the lengths of chain by the 
system of pulleys employed, the table is raised to a more or 
less considerable distance for a short movement of the ram ; 
in this manner a movement of 5 or 6 feet in the ram, 
actuated by hydraulic pressure from any source, conmiimicates 
to the lift an elevation of 30 or 40 feet, or more. 

Of the numerous pneumatic lifts, the one most extensively 
adopted in the more modem of the Cleveland furnaces is 
that of Mr. Gjers, in which a large cast-iron piston or ram, 
to which the table or lift is connected by means of wire 
ropes passing over large pulleys, and attached to each comer 
of the lift, works in a cylinder, some 36 inches in diameter. 
The weight of the piston is adjusted so as to exceed the 
weight of the empty platform by an amount, say, of one ton, 
while the platform, when loaded, is heaver than the piston 
by the same amount; hence, on applying beneath the piston 
a pressure of 3 or 4 lbs. above the atmosphere, it rises, and 
the table is brought down, while a similar exhaustion or 
vacuum produced beneath the piston causes it to descend, and 
the loaded platform to ascend. The necessary pneumatic 
pressure or vacuum is obtained from a small engine working 
pumps, which, by altering the position of a reversing lever, 
act either as exhausting or forcing pumps. 

97. Blowing Engines. — ^The engines for suppl3ring the 
necessary air to blast furnaces are of numerous types, some 
of which are of considerable dimensions, requiring to dis- 
charge as much as from 60,000 to 60,000 cubic feet of air per 
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minute, under a pressure of about 3J IW per square inch. 
For this purpose, some form of cylinder blo^ng engine ha» 
been generally adopted in lieu of the fans, bcllowg, blowing 
chests, etc., formerly applied. Various arnmgementu of the 
steam and blast cylinders have been devwed, acoonling as 
the engines are horizontal or vertical actings the largfr 
engines, however, being vertical acting, or beam enginfm. 
The blowing cylinder consists of a cast-iron cylinder fitte^l 
usually with a solid piston, receiving a reciprficating motion 
from the engine shaft, whereby, by suitable valves arranged 
in the cylinder covers at each end, the jnstfm alternately 
draws into and expels the air, at both ends of the cylinder, 
at each stroke of the engine. The arrangement of valves 
allowing of this action is very varied; in many cases, tm 
above cited, the cylinder covers contain indiarmbber, leather, 
or other valves, allowing of the required action; while in 
other types the valves are external to the cylinder itself, 
and are worked by an independent connecting rod, opening 
and closing alternately each end of the cylinder to the atmo- 
sphere and the blast-main respectively. 

To avoid the fluctuations, irregularities, and intermittent 
action of the blast, that would occur from an injection of the 
blast direct from the engine to the furnace, a regtUaCor is 
inserted in the course of the main, between the engine and 
the furnaces; this is merely a reservoir of iron, or occasion- 
ally of masonry lined with cement, of a capacity equal to 
from 20 to 50 times the volume of blast delivered per second, 
and provided with a manhole and safety valve. In this 
manner the blast is deUvered in a conti^nons stream. If 
the main or pipes between the engine and the furnaces are of 
considerable length, the regulator becomes unnecessary, the 
volume of air contained in the pipes serving the same 
purpose. 

98. Bachette Furnace. — The Eachette furnace has a 
shaft a about 30 feet in height, rectangular (oblong) in all 
horizontal sections, and gradually increasing in width from 
the hearth to the mouth, which is about two and a half times ^ 
the width of the hearth; the twyers, from twelve to sixteen 
in number, supplied from the blast-mains/,/ are arranged in 
two rows in the long sides of the furnace, not opposite each 
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ralifc-. >qi) !>•-> ilui 1^ nexdm at the iHie sicle direct tlie blast 
M>un>a xbr Kpttee fcfinnKS) did tvrcn oS the opposite idde, 
»»,1 !(,'> jisanlicW' il>r Maft mew* iiiaCaniilj over the area of 
rltr IkvtU) ; iir. insnwil rf 8r}<ar«te twyera, one long twyer, 
«-.i)i « l»«UiV.TAJ slit in tbe direction <^ its length, distrt- 
Hauac iIk- t>^!U^ is >>iic continnoBB dwet of air, has been tried. 




TV> tw c-i^ils tvr ftin^bMtrths are exacUr alike, aUowing tlie 
i»rt»l Mid ^m: t<^ )v tft)<)vd fircon other ead. In the 'walls 
Mv It'A a numlvr nf rluuiQels r f cvimininiicfttmg 'with one 
Mhithi^r, Mid viUi simiUr )W!S)^!«s and a chamber d placed 
m the msunwri- bruMth the kmrth these pafsages have a 
threefv'ld ohjert: ther wjre to h«it the masonry more 
qmoUv and imiformlj-, when the fuman is first bghted or 
Mnn»-tJ», ty cimilatioj, throngh the walla of the fiimace, 
the gase>s from a fire made in the chamber d, and dnrmg the 
working of the furnace cold air circnlates tiirough them, 
cooling the mass of masonry, especially of the hearth, and 
lesaraiing the transmismon of heat &om the furnace to the 
exterior; lastly, they lessen the coat of the furnace by reduo- 
ing the quantity of materials employed in its erection. An 
economy in fiiel is claimed fortfiis furnace, due to the longer 
time during which the smelting raat«ria]s are exposed to the 
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ascending gases, due to the diminislied velocity of the latter 
from the increasing section of the furnace towards the mouth, 
with a consequent reduction of the temperature and diminu- 
tion in the loss of heat carried away in the escaping gases. 

In the Ural districts of Russia, where these furnaces were 
first erected, they were worked with cold blast and charcoal 
fuel, smelting magnetic iron ores, when the produce of grey 
pig-iron was 30 tons per day of twenty-four houiu 

99. Hot Blast. — ^The use of the hot blast, patented by 
Neilson in 1828, was first used in the Clyde Iron Works, 
and its use at the Blythe Iron Works was attended, in 1831, 
by the substitution of Ta.yr coal for coke, and so rapid was its 
general adoption that, with one exception, it was in universal 
application throughout Scotland in the year 1835. 

The temperature to which the blast is raised depends upon 
Hke ncUn/re and qiudUy of the fuel and ore employed, together 
with the kind of pig-iron to be produced. Chai*coal, as being 
less dense, and more readily combustible, does not require 
the blast to be heated so high as when coke is the fuel; 
accordingly, in charcoal furnaces, the blast is usually 
heated from lOO^C. to 300**C. (212°F. to 572° R), while in 
coal and coke furnaces the temperature employed rises as 
high as 600°C., (about llOO^F.). The temperatures most 
generally in use range from 315°C. to 426^0. (600°F. to 
SOO^F.). 

With the use of the hot blast, the combustion of the 
fuel is effected much lower down in the furnace, with a con- 
siderable increase of the temperature in the vicinity of the 
t^ers as compared with the same furnace working under 
cold blast; for while the injection of cold air is attended 
with a very considerable absorption of heat in the vicinity 
of the twyers, due to its great increase in volume by the 
heat of the furnace, the hot blast enters already expanded to 
the degree corresponding to its increased temperature; and 
this, together with the more rapid combustion of the fuel, 
effected by the heated blast, with the conversion of its carbon 
into carbonic acid, causes the calorific intensity of this zone 
to be much increased, which increase in the temperature 
first necessitated the use of water twyers for hot blast fur- 
naces. The effect of the introduction of the hot bh\st is a very 
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considerable economy in the item of fueL Percy fitates tliat 
at the Clyde Iron Works in 1829, when cold blast was used, 
the average consumption of coal used as coke was 8 tons 1 
cwt 1 qr. per ton of pig-iron produced, while in 1833, at the 
same works, when using hot blast, heated to 300^F. (149 ^ C), 
the average consumption of coal was reduced to 5 tons 3 cwt. 
1 qr. per ton. The same author gives the estimated amount 
of charcoal used in the Swedish furnaces employing blast 
heated to 350 **C. (662 ®F.), producing grey iron from lake 
and bog ores, to be *67 per cent of that required for simUar 
furnaces working with cold blast; while, if producing mottled 
iron from mountain ores, with blast heated to 200 ®C. (392^.), 
the saving is 20 per cent in the fuel, compared with cold 
blast 

The advantages of the hot blast, then, are chiefly the saving 
in fuel, with the increased 9710^0 of the furnace. The former 
economy arising, as already noted, from the higher tempera- 
ture of the zone near the twyers, consequent upon the more 
rapid combustion of the fuel when burnt by heated in lieu of 
cold air, whereby the zone of active combustion or greatest 
heat is brought to a lower level in the furnace, attended with 
the reduction of the metal at a greater depth firom the mouth 
than occurs under cold blast, and in this manner allowing of 
the use of raw coal instead of coke ; while from the enlarged 
hearth, with a better distribution of the heat over it, and the 
heavi^ burdens carried by hot blast furnaces, an increased 
fMnke of iix>n is ensured. With the use of hot blast, the slags 
require to be more basic than in cold blast furnaces for the 
production of the same pig-iron, since, owing to the increased 
temperature produced by the hot blast, an increased amount 
of nlioon will be reduced and pass into the pig-iron, with a 
deterioration of its quality as a foundry pig, unless its reduc- 
tion be to a certain extent prevented by the addition to the 
charge of a larger proportion of lime, tiiereby rendering the 
slag more basic 

100. Blast Ovens, etc.— The apparatus employed for 
heating the blast) known as hot blast ovens or stoves, consist 
iisually of a series of tubes of various forms, connected at one 
extremity with the cold air, and at the other with the hot 
blast^main; they ai-O arranged in a chamber of fire-brick, 
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axid heated externally, either by an independent fire made 
beneath, or more generally by the combustion of the waste 
gases collected from the mouth of the blast furnaces, which 
are burned in these stoves, the flame and gases playing 
around the outside of the pipes before escaping to the 
atmosphere. The stoves heated by the last method are 
more durable than if heated by coal burnt on an independent 
grate. More recent are the stoves of Mr. Cowper and Mr. 
Whitwell, erected upon the regenerator principle of Mr. 
Siemens, in the use of which a large saving in fuel is effected. 
The older form of stove consisted of a chamber containing 
a series of arched pipes of cast-iron, the feet of which were 
received in sockets connected with two mains placed along 
the sides of the chamber in the direction of its length, one 
of which was the cold and the other the hot blast-main. The 
arched pipes were at first made circular in section, but to 
increase their heating surface, oval or elliptical and square 
sections have since been employed. This stove, when heated 
by fuel direct, has an oblong fireplace along its whole length; 
but, as is now more usual, the gases from the blast furnace 
are introduced at one end, and air is admitted for their com- 
busrtion through the bars of a grate placed at the same end. 
From eight to twelve pipes are thus placed in one chamber, 
which has a partition across the middle of its length, reaching 
nearly to the roof, and thus dividing the larger chamber into 
two shorter ones, so that the gases or flame, after circulating 
around the pipes in the one, pass over into the other, and 
heat the pipes contained therein before escaping to the 
chinmey or stack. To obtain a better circulation of the air 
through the pipes, stops have been introduced into the mains, 
so that the blast ascends the arched tube from one main and 
descends to the opposite one; then returns back to the first 
main by the next pipe, and so on, so that the blast, before 
making its exit, circulates from one side of the oven to the 
other repeatedly in its course through the stove. In this 
form of stove the unequal expansion of the pipes, with their 
extremities fixed to the mains, leads to very frequent break- 
ages, to obviate which one of the mains has been placed on 
rollers, allowing it an inward or an outward motion, as re- 
c^uired by the expansion of th© arched pipes, 
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la wliat is known as the pittol pipe mmlificaiion (fig, IS), 
from a supposed i-esemblance in the form of the pipe to the 
shape of a pistol, the pipes a are arranged along tlie two tddes 
of the median line or Jireplace 6, If the etove be heated by 
such ; the pipes of the two sides are not, however, connected 
hy an arch, as in the last case, but the closed end of each 
pipe is turned slightly over and may rest against the opposite 
pipe, which thus support each other without being directly 
connected. Each pipe is divided by a septum or partition, 




Fig. 18.— PisTOL-piPB Hot Blast Stovb, 
reaching nearly to the closed end, and connected at ita foot 
with a corresponding division in the main c, so that the cold 
blast from the intake d,d ascends the pipe and returns down 
the^ same pipe, but on the opposite side of the septum, as 
indicated by the direction of the arrows, to the esit aide /of 
the main, which is connected with the furnace. This form 
of stove is used in Scotland, Cleveland, and other districta of 
England, as also in France and Qermany. 

In the round and oval ovens used in Lancashire and 
StafTordshire, the two mains, mnning the length of the at^ya 
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in (he previons cases, are replaced by a, caMt-iron ch-oiilfir 
or oval ring, tnLpezoidal in section, aiul diviJiHl liy a jnir- 
tition into two compartmenta, or an inner and an ouUrr 
aonoliis, one of which, serres as the cold and tbo othnr bm lUa 
hot blast-main; the two pipea or channelH aa {onuml racp'ivit 
the lower ends of the vertical Iieatin;; l'il>cn< which arn [illicit) 
close together in pairs all round the wtovi', the ujii^ir 
extremity of each pair being joined liy a slmrfc hori»>iitikl 
pipe ; the fireplace is placed in the centre, thit flanin mid 
products of combustion making their exit throii(;h Miii'h iu 
the dome surmonnting the heating chanilx^r iir ovi^il 



I'ig. 19.— LoHgUudhial Vertical Section. Fis.20.—Traiitver»eScclioit. 

Hot Blast Stove. 

Other s^rea in use in Lancnshire, Staffordshire, etc., are 
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rectangular in form (figs. 19 and 20), and have two mains 
running along the sides for the length of the stove, which 
8er\^e as inlet for the cold air and outlet for the heated blast 
respectively ; these pipes or channels receive the lower end 
of one limb of each of the vertical heating pipes a, a, of 
which there are six rows of three pipes each, in each stove, 
and the cold air entering at one end of the oven ascends one 
limb and descends through the other limb of each of these 
]n\>es before it passes out of the stove to the hot blast-main. 
The stove is heated as before, either by its own fire or by 
the gases of the blast furnace, introduced into a chamber 
beneath the pipes, and burnt in the space surrounding them, 
the flame and products of combustion making their exit 
thix)ugh flues 5, b, in the dome surmounting the heating 
chamber or oven. 

The loss and difficulties arising fix)m the fracture, rapid 
corrosion, and oxidation of the iron pipes when very high 
temperatures ai'e employed, have led to the introduction of 
stoves on the Siemens* "regenerator" principle; the mass 
of brickwork forming the regenerator or stove is heated 
eitlier by its own direct fire, or by the sensible heat, as also 
the heat from the combustion of the waste gases of the blast 
furnace. 

101. Cowper's Stoves. — The hot-blast stove introduced by 
Mr, Cowper acts \\\Mii\ the principle of the Siemens' regene- 
rator, in which fii'e-brick heating surfaces are substituted 
for the cast-ii-on tubes, detailed in the previously described 
stoves, permitting of a much higher tempei'ature being 
imparted to the blast than is practicable in stoves of which 
cast-iron is the heating smface, and in the use of which a 
coiTespondingly large increase occiu-s in the yield of the blast 
furnace. In the earlier forms of tliis stove, intixxiuced at 
Ormesby, near Middlesbrough, the fire-brick chambei's were 
heated by a fire maintained below them; but the more recent 
ones are heated by the combustion of the waste gases of the 
blast furnace. For heating the blast continuoudy, a pair of 
stoves is necessary, the blast being turned alternately at 
intervals of about one and a half hom*s through each. As 
applied for utilizing the blast furnace gases, the stoves con- 
sist of cylindiicaj chamber^ of fire-brick^ closed at the top, ^d 
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cased with wrought-iron slabs; a vertical shaft, formed in the 
middle of the stove, reaches almost to the roof; around this, 
and between it and the walls of the stove, is built a consider- 
able mass of fire-brick, arranged so as to leave rectangular 
spaces between and amongst the bricks, for the passage of 
the gases or cold air to be heated; the central shaft com- 
municates at the bottom with channels, controlled by suitable 
valves connected with pipes for the introduction of the fur- 
nace gases and air for their combustion, and with a flue from 
the stack for producing the necessary draught; or, closing 
these, communication can be opened between it and the exit 
pipe, or pipes, leading the heated air to the blast fumaoe. 
In this manner the combustion of the gases is effected at the 
top of the stove, and the flame, with the heated gases, is 
drawn down through the channels amongst the bricks, and 
escapes to the stack at a comparatively low temperature, while 
the mass of brickwork, in from one and a half to two hours, 
will have attained a uniform strong red heat; the gases are 
now turned off, and conununication with the chimney closed. 
At the same timfe the valves are opened, by which cold air 
is drawn in at the bottom and passes upwards from the 
colder to the hotter part of the stove, reabsorbing the heat 
previously imparted to the fire-brick, the temperature of the 
air in this manner being raised to 700° C or 800° C. before 
being driven into the blast furnace. Meanwhile, the other 
stove has been heated in the manner first described, and, after 
one and a half hours, the course of the gas is again reversed, 
and the first chamber is reheated while the second chamber 
is heating the blast, and so on. A practical difficulty in the 
use of this stove arises' from the deposition of tarry matters, 
dust, etc., amongst the bricks, and the sudden change in 
temperature when the direction of the current is reversed is 
also objectionable. 

102. Whitwell's Stove. — ^To overcome the difficulty arising 
from the deposition of dust and solid matters passing over 
with the blast furnace gases, in the spaces between the bricks 
of Cowper's stove, Mr. Whitwell has substituted, for the 
arrangement of bricks in the Cowper stove, an arrangement 
of vertical cells or chambers, formed by vertical fire-brick 
walls, contained in a circular chamber, whit^h thus form flues 
19 a 
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thmngh which the flame and heated gases, or ctJd air, are 
iiuulu to circulate in a nimiliir maimer to that last deaciibed, 
the arrangement allowing of the remond of the d^xsit rf 
flue diiBt as it nccnmnlates, by the inseitioii at snitable iron 
scrapers. 

108. OompOBitiou of the Blast-Funftce Oues.— The 
ooropoution of the gases present in the blast fhmace has heen 
inrfstigatod at different times by Bansen, Ebelmen, Scheerer, 
Playfair, Tiinner, Schafhafltl, Binman, and others. The gases 
which escape from tlie furnace month are not essentdallj 
dlftVrcnt, whether hot or cold blast is employed, except that 
in the case of hot blast using raw coal as the fuel, the gases 
will contain traces of volatile products arising &oin the dis- 
tillation of the coal in tlm upper zones of tlie furnace. The 
ftilluwing table, collected from the work of Dr. Percy, ^ves 
tlie comt>osition of the waste gases from the topa cd three 
blast furnaces, in which mw coal, cok^ and charcoal, respec- 
tively, are the fuels employed, all employing limestone as the 
llnx, while the lirst is smelting calcined argUlaceoua ores, the 
other two smelting brown htematitea, and in the first the 
IJaat is heated to 026°F., in the second to 212° F., and in 
the tliinl cold blast is employed, 

rOMPOSITIOM BY VOLCUE OF BL4ST-FDIUTACE OASES. 
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G-73 
2-74 
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I liunion BQd 

) PiQjfiir. 

Bbclmon. 
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From these figures it appears that the gases have essenti' 
ally the same composition in the different cases; the nitrt^en 
derived from the air, introduced as blast, passing through the 
furnace unaltered, and forming more than one-half of the 
volume of tho gases, while carbonic oxide forms 25 per cent 
of their volume; the other combustible gases consisting of 
hydrogen, marsh gas, and defiant gas, all deriving their 
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hydrogen chiefly firom the decompofiition of the water va|K>iir 
carrifid in by the blast; in addition to these there are Biuall 
quantities of cyanogen. 

The following table, giving the composition of the gases at 
Tarions depths below the mouth of the furnace, as taken fmm 
the Alfreton fhmaoe (which is 40 feet in height, worked witli 
blast, heated to S^O^'G. (626°F.), under a pressure of 6*75 
inches of mercuiy, and smelting materials as above), shows 
the proportion of carbonic acid to carbonic oxide to bo 
contiiuudly diminishing with the increase in depth below 
the month; and in the upper portion of the hearth (fifth 
column), the gases consist almost wholly of nitn)gon and 
carbonic oxide, with a small proportion of hydrogen. Cliar- 
ooal furnaces, owing to the light and readily combustible 
nature of the fuel, yield carbonic oxide even at the lowest 
level, and a few inches above the twyera carbonic acid is 
almost absent, while the amount of carbonic acid rapidly 
increases in the upper portion of the furnace charge. 



Alfretox Furnace. 



Nitrogen 

Carbonic acid . 
Carbonic oxide. 
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Hydro^m 

Oiefiantgas .... 
Cyanogen 



Depth in EnglLsh feet below the mouth. 
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4*40 
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6*49 
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5 05 


8 18 


0-85 


1-57 
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• f • 


• • t 
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Trace. 


1-34 



The gases escaping or collected at the mouth of the blast 
furnace carry over with them considerable quantities of a 
fine dust, consisting largely of siHca, peroodde of iron^ 
alumina, and limey with smaller proportions of peroxide of 
manganese, magnesia, potash, soda, sulphate and phosphate 
of lime ; and in smelting iron ores containing oxide of zinc, 
considerable quantities of zinc fume or oxide of zinc collects 
in the pipes or culverts through which the gases pass, re- 
quiring removal at intervals, when the oxide of zinc so 
obtained is sold for the extraction of metallic zinc. 

lOi. Slaves. — ^Blast-furnace slags differ very -wridely. in 
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pliysical characters and chemical composition, according to 
the character of ore and fuel employed, the quality of iron 
produced, whether light or heavy burdens are being worked, 
and according as hot or cold blast is employed. Slags 
accordingly occur varying in colour firom almost white 
or grey, through all shades of brown, yellow, green, and 
blue to black, the whiter slag, as a rule, accompanying the 
production of grey iron, in furnaces working with light 
burdefts, that is, a large proportion of fuel to ore and fluxes; 
while black slags indicate usually (though not invariably) a 
loss of iron, and a furnace workmg heavy burdens with the 
production of white iron. The same slag may be vitreous, 
stony, or vesicular in structure, according to tiie manner in 
which it has been cooled, quick cooling facilitating the pro- 
duction of the vitreous form, with a conchoidal fracture and 
more or less transparency at the edges, while slow cooling 
tends to make the slag stony, dull, opaque, and porphyritic 
in appearance. These characters, as well as the fusibility 
and fluidity of the slag, are also powerfully influenced by 
its composition; those slags in which earthy matters, as 
lime, magnesia, etc., occur in excess, are the least fusible, are 
of, a dull stony character, and disintegrate spontaneously 
on exposure to air and moisture, while the presence of 
j)rotoxides of iron and manganese, with large proportions of 
silica, form slags in which the fluidity and fusibility are 
more perfect, termed by the workmen scouring slags; a 
considerable proportion of alumina gives to the slag the 
opalescent character so frequent in the slags of Staflbrdshire 
furnaces smelting clay ironstones from the coal measures. 

Blast-furnace slags are essentially double silicates of lime 
and alumina, in which the lime is more or less replaced 
by magnesia, iron, or manganese, and the silica sometimes 
partially replaced by alumina; they also contain about 1 lb. 
of potash per ton of slag, with probably some soda, as also 
sulphur, the presence of the latter element being piromoted 
by the presence in the slag of manganous oxide and of lime. 
Analyses of a slag frequently found both in hot and cold 
blast furnaces of South Staflbrdshire has a composition 
corresponding to the formula, 2E2O3, 3SiOo + 6 (2R0, SiOg), 
pr if silica be regai'ded as SiO^, this formula is e<j[uival^nt to 
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R2O3, Si03+2 (3R0, SiOg),* where Rg^g is a metallic 
sesquioxide, chiefly alumina, and KO a metallic protoxide, 
&s lime, magnesia, or manganous oxide; in this slag the 
oxygen of the bases is eqtuU to the oxygen in the silica, but 
the oxygen in the protoxides is dovhle that of the sesqui- 
oxides. When slags containing sulphide of calcium, barium, 
or manganese are suddenly cooled by throwing water upon 
them, the sulphide is decomposed thus : — 

CaS + OHa=CaO + SHa 

the presence of the sulphur under this treatment being 
readily recognised by the odour of the evolved sulphuretted 
hydrogen (SHg). 

The following table is collected from Percy's Metallurgy 
of Iron: — 

ANALYSES OP BLAST-FUBNAOE SLAGS. 
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Phosphoric acid. 


0-15 
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015 
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• • • 


100-32 
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The presence of various metallic oxides in the slags im- 
part to them characteristic colours; thus oxide of manganese 
produces a -violet or amethyst colour when the slag is seen 
in mass, but not observed when the slag is in the vesicular 
condition; sulphide of manganese gives a yellow or brownish 
green colour, and oxide of iron renders the slag green or 

* Percy, Vol. H. 
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blnck ill colour; while alamina, oxide of zinc, or sulphide 
of Hodiuiii are said to impart a \Ane eoloor to tlie slagSL 

106. Redaction of Phosphonii. — It Is obserrcd that iir 
HiiicltiiiK ontfi containing phosphoric acid under oooditifflis 
fiivcniriible to the perfect reducticm of tlie iran, that is, 
wht^u little oxide of iron is allowed to remain in the dag, 
that at the wime time phos^dioms is aheent from the dag, 
while the ))ig-iron produced will he contaminated with phos^ 
])honiH; Init tluvt if the conditions he reversed, and a laige 
cnuiutity of the iron he left unreduced in the slag, it will at 
tlie Hiiiiie time he accompanied by the j^ospluxric acid if any 
ho prem^iity while the ])ig-iron produced will he comparatiYelj 
fiHM^ from ])hoKph(>ni.s, from w^liich it appears that the con- 
cUtiniiM tnoHt favoumble for the perfect reduction of the iron 
aiv exactly Buch tin are required for the reduction of the 
iihoHphoric acid, with the introduction of the phosphorus 
Into the pig-iron produced. For this reason cinder pig, that 
Ih tilt) iron })i*oduced from smelting mixtures containing a 
eouHidorahle amount of cinder or slag in addition to the ore, 
flux, and fiu^l, in always impure from the presence of phos- 
]>horiiH dorivinl fnmi the cinder so added. The pig-iron pro- 
duoinl from pure ores or mine without any admixture of 
cimlor, Ih calU»d mine pig to distinguish it from the ahore. 

106. Soaffblding, BearSi etc. — Scaffolds or collections of 

the Buu^ting materials, arising from various causes, occur 
oooiuiionally in the interior of blast furnaces, interfering 
witli tluur proper working by obstructing the blast and free 
escape of the gases, with a consequent cooling of the furnace 
luid thickening of the slags; they also prevent the proper 
descent of the charge to the twyers; and with the melting 
and withdrawal of the charge below the scaffold, together 
with the increasmg weight of the charge above, the obstruc- 
tion very frequently gives way, with the sudden descent, 
technically called a alip^ of the charge to the hearth. These 
obstructions may arise jfrom the faulty shape of the interior 
of the furnace, from the formation of a too difficultly fusible 
slag, the ]>re8ence of too refractory ores, had fuel — «s a weak 
and friable coke which falls to powder under the weight of 
the superincumbent materials — or to imperfect charging 
apparatus, by which the larger pieces of the coke are 
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collected around the sides of the furnace, while the ore is 
distributed towards the centre. From whatever source aris- 
ing, these obstructions are exceedingly troublesome, and 
attended with great difficulty^ blast-fiimace working. 

From the sides and bottom of the hearths of blast furnaces 
that have been in blast some time, and then blown out, are 
frequently extracted large ferriferous masses known as bears, 
the composition of which is very various. They often con- 
tain iron^ silicon, manganese, graphite, copper, red crystals 
of cyano-nitride of titanium, nickel, cobalt, and occasionally 
other rare metals. 

107. Blowing-in a Furnace. — ^When commencing to work 
a new furnace, it is necessary that the masonry be thoroughly 
dried, and that this be not effected with too much rapidity, 
otherwise a fear of cracking the masonry arises. Wben it 
has been thoroughly dried, the operation known as blowing^ 
in the furnace is commenced, for which piu^se a quantity of 
wood is first introduced, and covered over with a considerable 
depth of coke, on which are superposed layers of coke and 
limestone, succeeded by a very light burden of ore; the 
furnace being now about one-third filled, the wood is ignited, 
and when fairly in combustion the furnace is filled to the 
top with a light burden of ore, fuel, and flux, and the blow- 
ing commenced, at first very gently, the amount of blast and 
burden of ore being gradually increased for a few days, when 
the normal burden and rate of driving may be attained. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

MALLEABLE IRON, 

Iron in its minimum state of carburation is designated as 
maUeahlej bar, or wrought iron; it then possesses a colour 
varying with its quality, and the mechanical treatment it has 
undergone, from bluish to blackish shades of grey. After 
melting it is decidedly crystalline or granular on fracture; 
but on rolling or hammering it assumes a fibrous structure, 
at the same time greatly increasing in tenacity. - Its specific 
gravity ranges between 7*3 and 7*9, average specimens giving 
about 7*6 to 7*7; its linear and cubical expansion by heat 
are less than those of most metals, a bar expanding O'OOOlll 
to 000126 of its length for each degree centigrade; its 
specific heat is 0*114, taking water as xmity. The melting 
point of malleable iron varies with its degree of carburiza- 
tion : the larger the amoimt of carbon it contains, the lower 
being its melting point. Scheerer gives the melting point 
as 2000° C, but before fusion it passes through a soft pasty 
condition, in which, if two clean surfaces be brought into 
contact, and pressure applied, union takes place between the 
two, or, technically, the pieces are welded together, malleable 
iron possessing this quality of welding in the highest degree; 
at a red heat it may be hammered, forged, or rolled into any 
reqidred form. The malleability and ductility of malleable 
iron are very considerable, increasing with the temperature 
to which it is heated, but these qualities are powerfully 
influenced by the presence of only small quantities of cei'tain 
impurities ; the presence of only 003 per cent, of sulphur 
rendering it red-sliort, that is, brittle and unforgeable while 
in the hot state; small quantities of copper also are attended 
with the same result ; while phosphorus, on the other hand, 
renders the metal weak and brittle at ordinary temperatures, 
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or, as it is called, cold-short. Eggertz states the presence of 
0*25 per cent, of phosphorus makes malleable iron sensibly 
cold short; 0*35 per cent, of silicon in bar iron induces cold 
sJwrtnesSy at the same time lessening its tenacity. Tin 
hardens malleable iron, but at the same time renders it 
extremely brittle, incapable of being welded, and cold-shoi-t. 
A ntimony and arsenic also produce a cold-short iron. Titanium 
present in pig-iron passes but in small quantities, if at all, 
into the malleable iron produced therefrom, and cannot 
accordingly influence its quality. Zinc and iron alloy well 
together, as in the operation of galvanizing iron, in which 
an alloy of zinc and iron, formed by the immersion of clean 
iron plates in melted zinc, is deposited on the surface of the 
plate, such plates not being so readily oxidized on exposure 
to moist air. Continued hammering of iron in the cold 
state induces hardness and brittleness, with a more or less 
crystalline structure in the iron. Malleable iron undergoes 
no change in dry air, or water free from air ; but is rapidly 
coated with a scale of oxide or ricst if exposed to the action 
of moist air, the oxidation and corrosion extending quite 
throngh the mass, if a sufficient length of time be allowed. 
Heated to redness, it rapidly oxidises, ordinary forge scale 
being an oxide so formed; while if heated to whiteness in the 
air, it bums with the production of magnetic oxide; bar- 
iron so heated, in contact with air, is technically called burnt 
iron, and is rendered thereby very friable, and incapable of 
being welded. The latter peculiarity is ascribed by some to an 
absence of carbon in burnt iron, and by others to the presence 
of oxide of iron in the mass due to the absence of carbon. 
Malleable iron is strongly attracted by the magnet, but 
cannot be permanently magnetised; heated to redness, and 
plunged into cold water, it retains its original softness; 
it is completely dissolved in moderately dilute acids, but 
rery dilute hyixxjhloric acid leaves a carbonaceous residue. 
Malleable iron usually contains from 0*02 per cent, to 0*25 
or 0*3 per cent, of carbon, but iron containing the latter 
amonnt of carbon is essentially steely in its character, 0*2 or 
0*25 per cent, being the more usual limit to the carburization 
of malleable iron, which is, however, influenced by its freedom 
from other ingredients, especially silicon, sulphur, and phos- 
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phorus; the more free iron is from these elements, the larger 
is the proportion of carbon that can be combined with it 
without producing the steely quality. The tensile strength 
of malleable iron lunges from 17 to 26 tons per square inch, 
the average strength of the best qualities being from 23 to 
24 tons per square inch, and a piece 2 inches long and ^ inch 
in sectional area of such metal will stretch 40 per cent, of 
its length before breaking. The tensile strength is very 
much increased by wire drawing. 

ANALYSES OF MALLEABLE OR BAR IRON. 



Source,^ 
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Analyst^ 
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Bar-iron of commerce is designated as iV^o. 1 iron or 
puddled bar, No, 2 or merchant iron, and iVo. 3 or best 
iron, while further treatment of the bar yields best best and 
treble best iron. These grades or qualities have reference 
chiefly to the treatment in hammering, piling, welding, and 
rolling of the metal after its conversion from pig-iron to 
malleable iron. For No. 1 iron, the bloom of malleable iron 
is removed from the furnace in which it has been produced, 
and hammered, or squeezed, and then passed at the same 
heat through the series of grooves in a train of rolls, whereby 
it is converted into a long flat bar, usually having a rough 
surface^ and of dimensions varying with the purpose to 

* Probably too high* 
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"VrMcli it is to be applied. For the production of No. 2 or 
merchant haVy No. 1 is cut into lengths and piled into oblong 
rectangular masses, which are then raised to a welding heat 
in a reheating furnace, when the mass is hammered and 
re-rolled, or maybe rolled without the intermediate hammer- 
ing, the pressure of the rolls welding the various elements 
of the pile into one mass. This class of iron is the lowest 
that is available for smith's work. The process of cutting 
lip, piling, reheating, and welding by rolling is repeated upon 
No. 2 for the production of No. 3, and so on. The size of the 
pile, maimer of piling, and quality of irons introduced into any 
pile, depend upon the form and use for which it is intended. 
No. 3, or hest iron, is tougher and more ductile than No. 2, 
and altogether better adapted to the uses of the smith; this 
is the quality designated in engineers' specifications as hesi 
Staffordshire, Beat best is used for chains, rivets, etc. 

Malleable iron is produced either direct from the ores, as 
by Siemens* procesi^ and the Catalan process, the latter now 
only practised in the Pyrenees, India, Sardinia, and some 
parts of America and Africa; or by the indirect process, in 
which pig-iron is treated in furnaces so as to deprive it of 
almost the whole of its carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, 
and of certain rarer metals when these chance to be present 
in the original pig-iron. 

PKODUCTION OP MALLEABLE IRON DIRECT PROM THE ORE. 

108. Siemens' Process. — This process, as also tbe furnace 
employed for the production of malleable iron direct from 
the ore, is described under steel, p. 154. 

109. Catalan Process. — This almost extinct process is 
conducted in a furnace, consisting of a hearth or four-sided 
cavity (fig. 21), somewhat wider at the top than at the 
bottom; flie bottom is made of some refractory stone, as 
sandstone, granite, porphyry, etc., and is either flat or slightly 
concave. The back wall through which the twyer is intro- 
duced is formed by the brickwork of the building, faced by 
rectangular pieces of iron a, a to the level of the twyer, 
above whidi is stonework; the opposite side is convex out- 
wardS; and formed by pieces of iron b, b resting against the 
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3iMiuitr*<. '«3iiif "uu- icuHE'- fnasinc i^ Acmt of dte funi&ce, 
coonite of two plates 
cf iian, in the lover 
<£ vUdi is made a 
kiAe fiir taj^ting out 
«^ da^ £ram the 
h«ai1h; tbe top edge 
<Ef diia pUte aervea 
slno ss k liolcmm for 
lie h*n employed in 
. liAin^ die Uoom of 
mnal 6om the hearth. 
The t«ver of sheet 
ocfper is introdnced, 
«s shown, through the 
si^wall, the hUst of 
ccU >ir b^ng main- 
uioMl by m nutchine 
calkid m. trxmtpe, an 

*p[IU*tlIB CODEJBting 

vt tro tanks, the 
1 -^'^-ii-is FrKSiCt nj,«. cue a, ^. 22, 

:i:^ v:ih a oc-picau 50[^t i£ vater, and oon- 
Dcctnl viih (b^ lovvr tank or air chamber b, by two 
wooden I'ipes or nws <■. r. proviied with holes at d, d, 
inclined as shi>wn: tb« oppe-r ends <^ the pipes are 
c^toKd an^ ek«eJ by the ictn^cuoa or witbdnwal of the 
su>pp&t « from the fuunel-shap^ moaUk formed in the top 
of f, r; in & b an opening / for the esrape of water, while 
the twyer is oumected by sheepskin with the pipe «, joined 
to the flattened copper tube fonuing the twyer. By raising 
e, the wafer passes down c, drawing the air through the 
obliqoe openings d, d along with it, the water escaping from 
the chamber ( by the opening /, while a continuous blast 
ot air is thus maintained through t; this form of blast ia, 
however, under the disadvajitage of being always highly 
charged with water. 

The twyer is usually inclined at &om 30 to 40 degrees, 
but this variea with ^e degree of carburizatlou it is desired 
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to attain in the product, the less the indinfttion the more 
slowly IS the metal reduced, allowing a mori, lengthened 
contact of the re 
duced metal wit^ 
the fuel, attended 
with a higher de 
gree of carbunza 
tion in the product, 
or the production of 
a steely iron, on the 
contrary, a greatei 
inclination, profnot- 
ing the rapid reduc- 
tion of the iron is 
attended with the 
productionof a softer 

In conducting the 
process, the hearth 
bottom, supposed to 
be heated from a 
previous charge, is 
covered with a coat- 
ing of charcoal, and 
then the ore, usu- 
ally an easily re- 
ducible brown hse- 
matite broken into 
small pieces, is 
placed against the 
aide b, b, until the 
cavity is about one 
third filled (if oar Fig 22 — Tbompr oa Blowivo Malhine op 
bonatea of iron be the Catalan Furnace 

smelted, they must be first roasted oi calcmod) the space 
between this and the wall a o is filled with cliarcool; the 
whole is then covered with a layei of moistened charcoal 
dust and small ore. For the first two hours the full 
force of the blast is not employed, after which it is turned 
on full, and the fcorktnan pushes the descending pasty charge 
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towards the twyer, to allow of its fusion witli tlie separa- 
tion of the reduced metal from the slag; fresh quantities 
of small ore being continually added until the whole charge 
has been introduced. The metal and slag then collect in the 
hearth, from which the slag is tapped out at intervals by 
the hole in the front plate; in about 5 hours the reduction is 
complete, and, the blast being turned off, the spongy ball or 
mass of malleable iron, weighing about 3 cwt., is collected 
together, lifted out by the workmen, and shingled into a 
bloom, which is subsequently cut up and drawn out into bars. 

In this process, the first effect of the heat is -the expulsion 
of water from the ore, which, thus rendered porous and 
readily permeable by the ascending current of carbonic oxide 
(CO), is almost wholly reduced by this gas; the spongy mass so 
produced being then melted before the twyer, with the sepa- 
ration of the slag from the metal, a considerable waste of 
iron is at the same time necessitated; since, owing to the 
comparatively low temperature employed, it is necessary to 
maintain a very fluid slag or cinder, consisting essentially of 
a ferrous silicate of the formula 2 FeO, SiOg, or in the old nota- 
tion 3FeO, SiOg; such a silicate, in addition to its fluidity, 
also exercises a decarburizing effect upon the molten iron, 
whereby its combined carbon is oxidized to carbonic oxide, 
with the reduction of metallic iron from the slag. In this 
manner, from the low te];Qperature at which the iron is re- 
duced, together with the maintenance of a very fusible and 
fluid slag of silicate of iron, the carburization of the metal 
to the state of pig-iron is prevented, and the product is re- 
moved from the hearth in the state of malleable or at most 
a steely iron. 

In India, malleable iron is made dii'ect from the ore in fur- 
naces, with shallow hearths and an artificial blast, recembling 
the ordinary smith's hearth; or in furnaces with shafts work- 
ing either with or without an artificial blast. The charges are 
however small, the masses or blooms produced varying from 
20 to 200 lbs. in weight. 

110. Ghenot Process. — ^This process is described, page 153. 

111. American Bloomery Process. — ^Formerly the whole 

of the iron obtained in England was made by this process, 
by which malleable iron is nia49 direct from the or^ at <?n9 
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operation, and which is still worked somewhat extensiTeljr in 
the United States and Canada. The following description of 
the furnace is from the report of Dr. Sterry Hunt: — The 
hloomery hearths or low furnaces measure from 27 to 28 
inches, by 30 to 32 inches along the sides, and are <mly 20 to 
25 inches in height above the twyer, and firom 8 to 14 inches in 
depth below it. The sides, formed of cast-iron plates, about 
1^ inch thick, slope inwards and downwards, and rest in the 
more modem of the furnaces upon the hollow cairtiug -A iron 
which forms the bottom of the furnace, the latter kept oooi 
by water circulating through it; in the older furnaces, instead 
of hollow iron castings, the hearth is formed simply by beating 
in clay or slag. The twyer is placed 12 inchas above the 
bottom, and is inclined so as to make the blast strike the 
middle of the hearth, the twyer opening being a segment of a 
circle \1^ inches in height, and \ inch wide. A water box is 
let into the twyer plate, throt^ which a stream of water 
circulates for keeping the twyer cool, the water passing from 
it to the bottom plate of the furnace, where it serves a tnmilar 
purpose. In front of the furnace, at 16 inches above the 
bottom, is a flat iron hearth 18 inches wide; in the side 
plate beneath which is formed a tap hole, through which the 
slag is withdrawn from time to time. 

The blast heated to from 500^ to 600^ F. (280^C. to 320^0.), 
by passing through cast-iron syphcm pipes placed in chambers 
above the hearth> is employed at a pressure of from 1^ to 
2 lbs. per square inch, except when smelting the finer mag> 
netic sands, when the pressure is reduced to from { ^ ^i 
lbs. per square inch. 

The Are being lighted, and the furnace heaped up with 
charcoal, the powdered ore is scattered at short intervals 
over the top of the burning fuel; and in passing downwards 
to the twyer the metal is reduced, but without fusion, the 
grains of metal agglomerating in the hearth to the formation 
of an irregular mass or loup, while the eaHhy matters are 
separated as a liquid slag, which is ta{)i)ed out at intervals. 
In about three hours, fuel and ore having been continuously 
supplied as the charge worked down, a mass or loup of about 
300 lbs. in weight has collected, and is lifted by a bar fix)m 
the hearth, and held for a few minutes before the twyer, so 
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as to obtain a welding heat, when the loup is shingled into a 
bloom, and is reheated in the bloomery fire for drawing it 
into bars; the fires thus working continuously, each produces 
about 2400 lbs. of blooms per day of twenty-four hours. 

The ores employed in this process are rich and pure 
magnetic iron ores, and titaniferous iron sands ; the latter, 
owing to their more refractory character, do not give such 
favourable results as the purer and more easily reduced mag- 
netite, and the process is not applicable to the working of ores 
containing less than about 50 per cent, of metallic iron. 

PRODUCTION OP MALLEABLE PROM CAST IRON, OR INDIRECT 
PROCESSES POR THE PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE IRON. 

By far the largest proportion of the malleable ii'on now 
manufactured is obtained by subjecting pig or cast-ii'on to 
the operation oi puddling, this process having almost entirely 
superseded the methods of production in the finery or (yp&a- 
hearth previously in use. This latter process is not to be 
confounded with the process of refining about to be described; 
for whereas the operations of ihib finery have for their object 
the production of malleable or wrought-iron, the product of 
the refinery is only a partially decarburized and imperfectly 
purified white iron, obtained by the treatment of grey pig- 
iron on the hearth of the refinery, and which is then cast in 
a particular manner, adapting it to the requirements of the 
puddling operation, or it is run directly from the refinery to 
the puddling furnace. As will be presently indicated, grey 
iron, owing to its perfect fluidity when melted, and also to 
the large amount of graphite which it contains, cannot be 
economically treated alone in the puddling furnace; but by 
subjecting it to the refining operation it is converted into 
white iron; thus, it will be observed that the treatment in 
the refinefnj is only preliminary to the puddling process in 
which malleable iron is produced, while the finery process 
produces malleable iron direct from the pig-iron. 

112. Beflning^. — ^This process is employed in Wales, York- 
shire, and to a limited extent in other iron-making districts, 
prepai'atory to the conversion of pig-iron into the finest 
(qualities of malleable iron by the puddling process; while, 
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for tlie manufactura of inferior classes, the pig-iron !■ not 
subjected to this treatment, but paases at once to the puddling 

The refining process has for its nl'ject the removal of 
a considerable proportion of the silicon and Blag-forming 
elements from tiie cast-iron, with a reduction in the amotint 
of phosphorus and sulphur present, as also the partial decar- 
burization of the metal, witii the conversion of its reaidnary 
carbon wholly into the combined form, this latter being 
cSected by running the metal for the refinery into a long flat 
chill mould, and quenching quickly with water. By refining, 
the fluidity of the melted metal is rendered much len perOect, 
and it is thereby more readily acted upon in the paddling 
process. Pig-iron smelted by hot blast, containing nsnally a 
larger proportion of silicon and other foreign ingredients, 
accordingly suffers a greater loss in weight by the refining 
process than occurs with cold blast pig-iron, this Ion amomtt- 
ing on an average to from 10 to 11 per cent of the pig-iron 
operated upon. 




Kg. 23.— Elkvatiox o 
The furnace employed in this operation, and known as the 
refimery tyt nmaiag-out Jtre, consists, as used in WaloB, of a 
rectongolar hearth a, figs. 23 and 24, about 4 feet square, and 
from 12 to 18 inches in depth. The heaxth is bounded on 
two sides, and the back by hollow cast-iron water bloch b, i, 
1» H 
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through whicli a. cTii'rent of cold ■water is kept continually 
flowing; the front is foiined by a dam-plate of caab-iron, 
containing the top hoU ; f, f, are east-iron plates closing tihe 
two sides, and secured to the pillars, which carry the stack or 
chimney », from 16 to 18 feet in height; there are six twyers, 
g, g, g, three on each side of the hearth, inclined downwards 
at an angle of from 25° to 30°, the twyers in the two sides 
being arranged so that each directs the blast towards the 
space between the twyer openings on the opposite side, so dis- 
taibuting the blast more uniformly over the surface of the 
hearth; A, h, are water troughs for receiving the water from 
the twyers, which serve also to cool the tools employed in. 
working the furnace. The back of the fumaee is closed by 
" wioui,'ht-iron doors, and 

the i'rout by a wrought- 
ii-oii door connected with 
,-er, by which it can 
readily raised or 
jj lowered. The tap hole 
r I, at the base of the dam- 
plate, allows the metal 
»nd slag to run out 
into the cast-iron mould 
m, bsneath which water 
la maintained in con- 
stant circulation, so as 
rig. 2!.— !,._„ „, i^...iERY. to aid in the quick cool- 
ing of the metal, which is further promoted by throwing 
water on its surface; the cinder or slag renudning fluid 
longer than the metal, it is tapped £rom the surface of the 
refined metal into other moulds placed at the lower end of 
the mould receiving the metal. 

The furnace employed in Yorkshire differs from the last 
or Welsh refinery, in having but five twyers, placed three on 
one side and two on the opposite, arranged as before, bo as 
not to he directly opposed to each other. 

The furnace being in operation, a quantity of coke is 
introduced through the folding doors at the back of the 
furnace, on which is placed alternate layers of pig or cast- 
iron and coke, until ^e charge of from one to two tona of 
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pig-iron and scrap has been introduced; a small quantity of 
hammer scale or slag is also sometimes added, such addition 
facilitating the process, and diminishing the loss of iron; a 
small quantity of lime is also frequently made with the view 
to the further elimination of sulphur, but this is effected 
more perfectly by the manganese of the pig-iron, owing to 
the more fluid slag which it produces. The top of the charge 
is then covered with coke, and the fire urged by the blast, 
when in from one and a half to two hours the whole of the 
metal has melted and run down into the hearth; fresh fuel 
is added, and the blast under a pressure of from 2 to 3 lbs. 
continued for a further period of half an hour, during which 
time bubbles of carbonic oxide escape from the melted 
metal, keeping its surface in agitation, whilst silicon and 
carbon, with smaller quantities of sulphur and phosphorus 
of the pig-iron, are oxidized; the silicon largely and most 
rapidly, with the production of a slag or cinder, consisting 
essentially of a tribasic silicate of iron (containing from 40 to 
60 per cent, of iron), which floats on the surface of the metal. 
Fre»h coke is added from time to time, and the heat main- 
tained until the action has proceeded sufficiently far, the 
time varying much according as white or grey iron is imder 
operation,- grey pig-iron requiring the longer time for its 
treatment. When the refining is completed, the metal and 
slag are tapped out together, cooled, and separated in the 
manner described. About 3 cwt. of coke is consumed per 
ton of metal, and the weekly produce of the refinery varies 
from 80 to 150 tons, according as the charge consists of grey 
or white iron. 

The refined iron, fine vnetal, plate metal, or simply metal, 
as the product obtained by tliis process is called, is almost 
silver white in colour, has a bright fracture, the upper portiov- 
of the plate being more or less cellular. The plates of metal 
are from 1 to 3 inches in thickness, a foot wide, and 12 or 
14 feet in length, often furrowed on their imder surface, and 
rendered brittle from their sudden cooling, thereby facilitat- 
ing the breaking of them into pieces suitable for introduction 
into the paddling fiimace. 

The following analyses show the very marked decrease in 
the silicon with the smaller diminution in the amount of the 
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carbon, phosphoruB, sulphur, and manganese, effected by the 
roflning process: — 



ANALYSES OF REFINED IBON. 



Iron 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

FhoHphorus 

Manganese 

Insoluble Matter.. 



Francs 
{ReffnauU), i 



i; 



Ebbw Yaue 
(Noad). 



Pig- 
iron. 



Refined 
Iron. ! 



Pig-iron. 



92-3 
30 
4-5 

• • • 

0-2 



97-8 
17 
0-5 



t ... 

;Graphite2'40 

2-54 

0-22 

0-13 

0-86 



Refimri 



Iron. 



0-30 
0-32 
018 
0-09 
0*24 



Bromto&d 
(Diet). 



Refined 
Iron. 



9514 
3-07 
0-63 
016 
0-73 

Trace 
0-14 



The slag or cinder from the refinery, as akeadj stated, is 
essentially a ferrous silicate containing from 40 to 60 per 
cent, of iron with th^,greater part of the manganese, and a 
portion of the sulphur and phosphorus from the pig-iron, 
with the ash of the fuel; it is a dark bluish, or black, vitreous 
or lustrous mass. 



analyses of REFINERY CINDER OR SLAG.* 



Ferrous oxide (FeO) .... 

Silica 

Manganous oxide (MnO) 

Alumina 

'Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphur 

fiulT>hide of iron , 


D0WLA.IS (Riley). 


Bromford (Forbes). 


Ordinary 
Cinder. 


Cryatallized 
Cinder. 


Crystallized Cinder. 


05-52 
25-77 
1-57 
3-60 
0-45 
1-28 
0-23 

• • • 

1-37 

• t • 


54-94 
33-33 
2-71 
5 75 
1-19 
0-50 

d-27 

0-99 

Traces. 


61-28 
22-76 
3-58 
7-30 
3-41 
0-76 
0-46 

• : • 

• • • 

• • • 


Phosphorus 

Copper 


Percentage of iron 


50-96 


42-84 


47-66 



* Percy, Vol II. 
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In Silesia the refining has been effected by treating the 
iron on the bed of a reverberatory furnace with gaseous fuel, 
a movement of rotation being imparted to the melted metal 
on the hearth, by the blast impinging obliquely \ipon it at 
two opposite sides. 

113. Paddling Process. — ^This process, introduced by Henry 
Cort in 1784, differs from the method of producing malleable 
iron in ihe finery or open hearth to be subsequently described, 
by treating pig-iron or the refined metal from the last opera- 
tion on the bed of a reverberatory furnace, or other chamber 
separated from the grate on which the fuel is burnt, whereby 
the metal and fuel are not brought into contact as occurs in 
the finery; the temperature of the puddling furnace being 
maintained by the flame, and heat produced by the combus- 
tion of the gaseous products of the furnace; the process thus 
allowing of the utilization of raw coals and other inferior 
fuels, which coidd not be applied in the finery, where the 
fuel and iron are brought into contact with each other. 

The methods of puddling are divisible into two classes, 
according as the decarburization is effected chiefly by the 
strong current of air (produced by the diuught of a chimney 
or stack), assisted in a minor degree by the addition of oxidiz- 
ing or readily reducible materials as hcematite, forge-scale, 
magnetic oxide of iron, and basic slags of silicate of iron, in 
which case the operation is known as dry puddling; or if 
these latter substances afford the chief supply of oxidizing 
materials, the air performing this part only in a lesser degree) 
then the process is designated as wet puddling or pig hoUing. 
The bottom of the furnace in the two cases being slightly 
altered in depth, form, and nature of us lining. 

Grey pig-iron, as requiring a higher temperature for its 
fusion, coupled with its more perfect fluidity when melted, 
is not so suitable for conversion into malleable iron as is 
white iron, which melts at a lower temperature, and previous 
to fusion passes through a pasty condition highly favourable 
to the action of the atmosphere or other oxidizing substance 
upon the carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, 
and other elements of the pig-iron, which it is the object of 
the puddling operation to remove. The treatment of grey 
cast-iron in this process entails considerably more labour 
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upon the puddler, for unless the metal is continually stirred, 
or as it is called rabbledj so as to bring fresh portions in con- 
tact with the air and slag, the iron will sink down as a fluid 
mass beneath a layer of slag or cinder, which prevents the 
contact of air and thus delays the fining of the metal, with 
the necessarily increased expenditure attendant thereon; hence 
one of the necessities for converting grey into white iron in 
the refinery, before subjecting it to the puddling process. 

The first stage in the operation of puddling consists in the 
removal, to a great extent, of the sflicon; and the conver- 
sion of any grey into white iron, that is, any graphite that 
may be present must pass into the state of combined carbon 
before any appreciable decarburization of the metal occurs; 
this completed, the manganese, phosphorus, sulphur, and 
carbon, with a proportion of iron, are oxidized, eidier by the 
free oxygen of the atmosphere, or by the oxygen of the 
oxides of iron added to the charge, with the prodiiction of a 
fusible slag or cinder of silicate of iron and manganese with 
earthy matters, phosphoric acid, etc., and the evolution of 
carbonic oxide, which bums with its characteristic flame in 
jets from the surface of the molten metal. 

In the boiling or wet process, the decarburization is chiefly 
effected by the reduction of the oxides of iron contained in 
the cinder or slag ; and this reduction of iron from the slag, 
with decarburization of the melted metal, takes place more 
readily the more basic or richer the slag in oxide of iron; 
thus in the earlier stages, or during the melting down of 
the iron, the silica is being oxidized, and the slag is highly 
siliceous, and but little reaction ensues between it and the 
carbon of the pig-iron^ but as the process proceeds, and the 
iron becomes oxidized by the air, the basicity of the slag in- 
creases, when a reaction ensues, by which carbonic oxide is 
copiously evolved, escaping through the liquid slag with a 
corresponding decarburization of the pig-iron, and the reduc- 
tion of ii'on from the slag or cinder. 

The elimination of sulphur from the pig-iron during the 
puddling operation is always very imperfect, a portion only 
passing into the cinder, probably as sulphide of iron; while 
phosphorus, through prolonging the puddling operation) 
always occurs largely as phosphoric acid in the tap cinder, 
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about 80 per cent, of the phosphorus present in the pig-iron 
being removed by the puddling process, but the exact reactions 
by which the elimination is eflfected are not very well under- 
stood^ Percy suggests that it is probably separated by a kind 
of liquation, first entering the cinder as a phosphide of iron, 
liquated from the malleable iron when in its pasty condition, 
and that the phosphorus is subsequently oxidized to phos- 
phoric acid. ^ • 

114. Paddling Ftmiace. — The puddling furnace is a rever- 
beratory furnace in which the proportion of grate area to that 
of the bed is very large, the size of grate varying according 
to the kind of coal consumed, from one-half to one-third the 
area of the bed of the furnace. Figs. 25, 26, and 27* 
i-epresent a South Staffordshire furnace wliich may be taken 
as a type of this class, though the exact form of bed, and 
method of supporting the cast-iron plates forming the bottom, 
differ in various districts. The bed a of the form shown in 
fig. 27, is separated from the rectangular fireplace & by a low 
hollow fire-bridge c, and from the flue c^ by a similar bridge e 
called the flue-bridge. These bridges are here shown hollow, 
to allow of the cii-culation of air through them; in other 
furnaces, instead of the separate iron i)lates here illustrated, 
hollow castings are substituted, which form a channel around 
the bed, in which a current of water circulates. The roof, 
formed of fire-brick, is a low flat arch, sloping slightly towards 
the flue end, the flue itself being builfc with a sloi>e down- 
wards to the base of the stack; the brickwork of the furnace 
is supported by cast-iron side plates bolted together, and tied 
to those of the opposite side by tie-rods passing over the top 
of the furnace. The bars of the grate are ordinary bars of 
wrought-iron, supported on bearers at their extremities; there 
is no fumaoe door, the fuel being charged through an open- 
ing y in the front or working side of the furnace, situate 
about 10 inches above the fire-bars, over which the fuel is 
spread by the workman using a hooked bar of iron; and 
when the firing is completed, the aperture is closed by 
inserting lumps of coal in the opening, on to which a small 
quantity of small coal is thrown. The flue and fire-bridges 
are formed of fire-brick, encasing the frame of the cast-ii*on 

* rcrcy, Vol. II. 
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Kg. 25.— EutviTiOH or Fjidvjjxsu. Fukhace. 




!B%s- 27.— Fl&k or Bed ov FuDDLnro FDiHi.ci. 
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bottom, beyond which the tipper course of brickwork, formed 
by quarries or slabs of fire-brick, is miade to project inwards 
as rfiown, to allow of the introduction of the fettling or 
lining of refractory material for protecting the side plates. 
The bottom of the furnace is formed of cast-iron plates 
rabatted together, and supported upon pillars or bearers 
resting on side plates or brackets also of cast-iron. The 
working door g^ placed at one side of the furnace, consists 
of an opening about 10 inches above the furnace bottom, 
and closed by a door formed of fire-brick slabs or quarries 
fixed in an iron frame, and suspended by a chain from the 
lever «, by which it can be raised for introducing the chai'ge 
or withdrawing the puddled ball; a notch A, formed in the 
lower edge, and called the stopper holey is for the introduction 
of the iron bar or paddle iised by the puddler in rabbling 
or stirring the metal, the side of the notch acting as a 
fulcrum for the bar; below the working door is the tap 
Iwle iy stopped with sand during the working of the fur- 
nace, and through which the slag, or, as it is called, tap 
cindeTy which remains on the hearth, is withdrawn at inter- 
vals as required. The stack of the furnace, the height of 
which varies considerably according as it is connected with 
one or more furnaces, if for one furnace only, is usually 
from 30 to 50 feet in height, and is surmounted by a flat 
plate or damper connected to one end of a simple lever, from 
the opposite end of which is suspended a chain, sufficiently 
long to be within reach of the puddler, the proper regula- 
tion of the draught forming an important part in the 
puddling operation. The working bottom of the furnace 
used in pig boiling or wet puddling j is formed by covering 
the iron plates already mentioned with a coating of refrac- 
tory material rich in oxide of iron, such as tap cinder, 
hammer scale, etc., mixed with broken up bottoms of old 
furnaces; for this purpose a layer of broken slags, hearth 
bottoms, etc., are first introduced, and the heat raised so as 
to fuse or sofben it, when it is spread evenly over the bottom, 
forming a layer of about 3 inches in depth; the side plates 
are covered, or as it is cs^ed fettled, with 4 lining of broken 
up, roasted tap cinder, called bull dog, which is rammed in 
under the projection of the fire-brick quarries on the top of 
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the fire-bridge, and then the surface is levelled up with a 
paste of soft red haematite called puddlera* mine, the fettling 
so prepared extending more or less over the furnace bottom. 

If a new furnace bottom has been put in, the first heat 
should consist of scrap iron, with a small quantity of refined 
metal; when, by the high temperature and oxidizing atmo- 
sphere maintained m the furnace, the bottom becomes 
thoroughly consolidated and coated with a layer of slag 
consisting largely of oxide of iron, which is but little acted 
upon by the silicon of the pig-iron introduced in future 
operations. Fettling of the side plates is required after each 
heat, and after each shift of twelve hours sufficient scrap 
iron to form a ball is introduced into the furnace, and 
worked into a bloom, for the purpose of coating the bottom 
of the furnace with oxide of iron. A puddling furnace in 
continual use will require rebuilding in about six months. 

Of the numerous proposed improvements in the class of 
puddling furnace already described, may be noted that of 
Detmore, tried at Ebbw Vale, and consisting of an arrange- 
ment for introducing a blast under the grate, using a closed 
ash-pit, with washed small coal as fuel; another introduces 
the blast below the grate, with an open ash-pit, when small 
coal, half caking, and half free-burning was proposed to be 
used. 

Double puddling furnaces have of late been received with 
favour, as admitting of heavier charges with a larger pro- 
duction and economy in fuel; but the wrought-iron produced 
is not likely to be so uniform in quality, due to the increased 
amount of air and the longer time employed by puddling 
in the double furnaces, as also from imequal skill in the 
puddlers working the two sides of the furnace. In these 
furnaces the hearth and grate are both made larger than 
single furnaces, and the two working doors are placed one 
along each side of the furnace, through which the metal is 
worked by two men at the same time, viz., one at each 
door. 

115. Hanipnlation of the Puddling Process. — ^The de- 
tails of the working of the puddling furnace difier accord- 
ing as white, grey, or refined iron, or a mixture of these 
with hammer slag, etc., is under treatment. If the charge 
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consist of white or forge {uig-iitHi akme, the heat is nuin- 
tained higher at the commenoemeiit ci the opoiitioii thaa 
when grey iron constitates the charge. The proper regula- 
tion of the damper, as controlling the temperature of the 
furnace and amount of air passing through it, is of consider- 
able importance, and requires to be raised and lowered 
several times daring the progress of a single heat 

In conducting the pnddling process, the furnace heated 
from a previous operation, and containing some rich cinder 
fix)m the previous charge, is diarged with about 4 J cwt. of 
metal, introduced through the working door, the latter being 
then lowered, fixed, and luted in position; the damper is 
raised, and the fire made up, when, in about fifteen minutes, 
the puddler inserts his paddle or bar through the stopper 
hole and moves the pigs about, so as to heat them and the 
furnace bottom more uniformly, and in from thirty to thirty- 
five minutes the first or melting down period is completed ; 
the damper is now lowered, and the metal continually stirred, 
or, as it is called, rabbled, so as to thoroughly incorporate 
the metal, cinder and hammer scale or mill cinder with the 
charge, after which the damper is raised, and in about forty- 
five minutes from the commencement, the bath of metal 
swells and rises up rapidly; jets of carbonic oxide, due 
chiefly to the oxidation of the carbon in the pig-iron, by the 
reaction between it and the oxidized compounds of iron 
existing in the basic slag called binder, which is mixed 
with and covers the metal, burning with its characteristic 
blue flame* from all parts of the surface of the bath, gives 
to it the appearance of ebullition or boiling ; during this 
stage, which lasts about a quarter of an hour, the puddler, 
moving his paddle or bar continually from the centre of the 
bath towards the bridges, rabbles vigorously the metal in all 
parts of the bath. Tfiie metal then begins to thicken, the 
cinder gradually sinks, and the surface exhibits bright points 
or specs of malleable iron, or, technically, the iron cornea to 
nature, the points, increasing in size, become pasty masses, 
which are broken up by the workmen, and the heat some- 
what raised so as to effect the better separation of the cinder 
or slag from the metal, when the detached particles of metal 
are rolled over the surface of the bed, imtil the nucleus so 
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commenced with, collects upon itself sufficient metal to form 
a ball of from 70 to 80 lbs. in weight, which is then rolled 
towards the fire-bridge, where it remains until the whole charge 
has thus been collected or balled up into about six balls; a 
final heat is given so as to promote the ready expulsion of 
the cinder, and the welding together of the particles of iron 
under the hammer, squeezer, or other shingling machine to 
which the puddled ball is at once transferred. The balls are 
drawn separately to the working door of the furnace, and 
lifted by a pair of tongs with curved jaws from the furnace 
to an iron truck, or they are dragged along the floor to the 
shingling apparatus, the working door being closed and the 
damper down, so that the furnace is kept filled with a smoky 
flame, preventing the oxidation of the other balls during the 
treatment of the first. 

The cinder, which only requires to be tapped out after 
each second heat, is tapped into a wrought-iron waggon 
placed under the tap-hole, immediately after the withdrawal 
of the last ball ; but in dry puddling, where white or refined 
iron only is treated, the amount of silicon not being so great 
as in the last or boiling process, where mixtures of grey, 
mottled, and white iron are introduced, less slag is produced, 
and hence requires tapping out only after several heats have 
been worked off". 

The whole operation, from introducing the charge to the 
withdrawal of the last ball, constitutes a heat, and lasts 
about an hour and a half, but may be longer or shorter 
according to the amoimt of impurity present in the pig-iron, 
the presence of sulphur and phosphorus in the pig-iron espe- 
cially retarding the conversion into malleable iron. In 
Staffordshire, in a turn or shift of twelve hours, from five to 
seven heats are worked off; but in Scotland the pig, being a 
dark grey siliceous metal, smelted from blackband ores, only 
from fcnir to five heats are worked off in the same time; and 
at Low Moor, Bowling, Famley, and other districts of 
Yorkshire making best qualities of malleable iron, the pig 
employed is cold blast iron, usually refined before puddling, 
and puddled in charges of from 2 to 3 cwt., in slightly 
smaller furnaces, maintaining a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture than the foimer^ and the rabbling is mora continuous 
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than is practised in Staffordshire. With this nine or ten 
heats can be worked off in the day of twelve hours. 

Small quantities of Cumberland haematite, or of peroxide 
of iron, are added at some works to assist in the conversion 
by the boiling process. The addition of a mixture known 
as SchafhduiPs powder, consisting of common salt, peroxide 
of manganese, and clay, is also sometimes made with a view 
to the more perfect elimination of the sulphur and phos- 
phorus in the pig boiling. Scrap iron added towards the 
end of the operation is considered to improve the quality of 
the product. 

In puddling by the dry method (that is, in a furnace of 
which the iron bottom is coated with but from 1 inch to 1 J 
inches of a lining, consisting largely of oxide of iron, formed 
by working a ball of scrap iron on the bed while maintaining 
an oxidizing atmosphere in the furnace, and then spreading 
it while at a high temperature over the furnace bottom ; or, 
as formerly, in a furnace the bottom of which was simply 
covered with sand, thinly glazed with slag), the charge is 
placed around the sides of the bottom of the furnace, the 
centre being kept empty. When the metal assumes a pasty 
state, the damper is lowered to prevent its becoming per- 
fectly fluid; and while in this pasty condition, it is drawn 
down towards the middle of the hearth, broken up, and 
rabbled, so as to thoroughly mix the metal with the oxide of 
iron formed during the first or melting stage, and that added 
at intervals in the form of hammer scale. The rabbling is 
continued, and reaction ensues between the carbon, hammer 
scale, and oxygen of the air, but the decomposition is not so 
vigorous as in the boiling process; as before, when the metal 
" comes to nature" or to " dryj^ it becomes less fusible, and 
the damper is raised to allow of the metal being balled up. 
This process is attended with the formation of a smaller 
amount of slag or cinder, due to the smaller amount of 
silicon in the metal treated, is of shorter duration than the 
wet or boiling process, and accordingly consmnes less fuel ; 
but it can only be applied economically to white or refined 
iron, and unless comparatively pure ores have been employed, 
the malleable iron produced is inferior in quality. In dry 
puddling the Jiea^t does not rise so high as in " pig boiling," 
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and there is an absence of the addition of cinder to the 
charge. 

116. Loss in Paddling. — ^The loss of iron in the conver- 
sion into malleable iron by puddling, varies much accord- 
ing to the purity of the pig-iron; the less siliceous the 
pig, the lai*ger will be the yield. In " pig boiling" the loss 
is greater than in the dry method, but not so great as the 
total loss entailed by refining with the subsequent puddling. 
In Staffordshire, the loss of weight between the pig-iron 
charged and the puddled balls produced is from 7 to 10 per 
cent.; while pig boiling in Scotch ironworks, treating, as 
already mentioned, a siliceous pig smelted from blackband, 
the loss is from 15 to 18 per cent, of the weight. 

117. Tap Cinder. — ^The slag, or, as it is called, ^^ tap 
cinder^* produced in the puddling operation is a highly 
basic silicate, containing from 46 to 55 per cent, of metallic 
iron, existing as ferrous and ferric oxides, and containing 
in addition usually manganous oxide, alumina, lime, mag- 
nesia, fen'ous sulphide, phosphoric acid, and probably phos- 
phide of ii'on ; but the composition varies at different stages 
of the process. In the earlier or melting down stage it is 
more siliceous, from the oxidation of the silicon of the pig- 
iron by the oxygen of the atmosphere, and also from the 
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presence of sand attached to the surfaces of the pigs of- 
iron; while at the end of the operation, when the metal 
comes to nature, the heat is partially maintained by the 
oxidation of the iron itself, with an increased basicity of 
the cinder. 

118. Gas Furnaces. — ^The construction of puddling fur- 
naces, using gaseous fuel, varies with the matenals employed 
for the generation or production of the gas, and the mode of 
effecting its combustion. 

The Carinthian gas furnace, consuming the gases from air- 
dried wood, lignite, or peat as fuel, consists of a rectangular 
chamber or prodticer, of considerable depth, built at one end 
and separated by a4:)ridge from the hearth of the furnace; a 
second bed, used for heating the metal for the succeeding 
charge by the waste gases, is placed between the furnace 
hearth and the stack. The Combustion in the producer is 
maintained by a stream of air introduced by a pipe into 
the bottom of the chamber, at a pressure equal to about 
half an inch of mercury, while the combustion of the gases 
is effected on the hearth or bed of the furnace by a blast 
of air, heated to about 200*0. or 392° F., by circulation 
through the hollow cast-iron bottom plates of the bed, in- 
troduced into the furnace by an oblong inclined twyer 
immediately above the fire-bridge, and extending the full 
width of the furnace. 

119. Siemens' Begenerative Oas Furnace. — In these 

furnaces inferior qualities of fuel, as coal slack, coke, lignite., 
and peat can be utilised, thereby effecting a considerable 
saving in the cost of fuel; a higher and more uniform tem- 
perature can be maintained than is attainable in the ordi- 
nary furnaces, with a greater purity of flame, an oxidizing, 
neutral, or reducing flame being obtainable by varying the 
relative proportions of air and gas admitted. 

The furnace consists of three parts, 1** the producer or 
chamber in which the gases are generated; 2° the regene- 
roitora or chambers for storing the waste heat of the flame 
and gases from the furnaces, to be subsequently used in 
heating the air and gases before combustion on the furnace 
bed; and 3° the furnace proper. As applied to puddling, the 
furnace is similar to that illustrated on p. 179^ used in steel 
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melting; the bed is formed of cast-iroa plates, and i^e sides 
by hollow boxes, kept cxml by the drculation of water through 
them, the water passdng into a tank beneath the bottom, the 
evaporation fi-om which assists in keeping the bottom plates 
cool ; at each end of the bed of the fmnace, as illustrated in 
fig. 2S /i«presenting a plan of the bed or bottom), are open- 




Fig. 28.— Pun of thb Bed of Sikmkss' PoDDLnjB FtrBNACt 
ings a, a, a, and g, g, through which air and gases are admitted 
lespectively at one end, and withdrawn thnnigh correspond- 
ing openings at the opposite end into the r^enerators, and 
so to the stack; and by suitable valves, the course ai the 
current can be reversed so aa to traverse the furnace in just 
the reverse direction. Placed at each end of the furnace are 
two chambers c, c, which may be used for heating the pig- 
iron to redness during the bailing up of the previous charge, 
and prior to its introduction on to the bed of the furnace; 
dd are small ventilating shafts for carrying away the steant 
produced by the evaporation of the water beneath the bed. 

The producirra, fig. 29, are rectangular chambera of fire- 
brick, the front side a of which is inclined at an angle of 
from 45° to 60°, at the foot of which is the grate 6 of fire- 
bars, slightly inclined and supported in the ordinary uuuiner; 
the fuel is suppliM through c, the chamber d forming a kind 
of hopper, which is maintained well chai^ged with fuel, so 
that the latter continually descends as required to the bars or 
furnace proper, without opening the furnace chamber to the 
atmosphere when charing the fuel; a small opening at e, 
closed by a plug, permits of an inspection of the interior, and 
the insertion of a bar to spread the fuel if required. If the 
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pvoducera Le not sufficiently below the fumico to maintajn 
a, piesaure outwards in the pipe^ shghtly above the atmo- 
■ spheric pressure, then the gaaea ai-e :,on\ eyed by the stack 
or pipe /, from 8 to 10 feet m height, into the horizontal 
cooling Uiba g, fiom whenco they aie conducted dc^nwarda, 
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Fig 29 RlEMENS ft IS PBIBUCEr 

either directly to the furnace, or to a brick flue beneath the 
ground, from which several furnaces may be supplied, and 
into which the gases from several producers are conveyed, by 
means of the Btackyand coohng tube g, a pressure is main- 
tained within the pipes or flues, sufficient to prevent the 
combustion of the gaaes by air passing into them through 
crevicea in the briiiwork. The combustible gases arising 
from the producer are varioua hydrocarbons, the products of 
the distillation of the coal in the upper portion of the pro- 
ducer; carbonic oxide, formed by the reduction of the carbonic 
acid produced at the firo-^prs by the combustion of the fuel, 
whidi, passing over the heated coke or carbonaceous matters 
formed in the upper layers, combines with an additional atom 
of carbon, with the production of two vplumea of carbonio 

w . I — 
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oxide, thus, COg + C = 2 CO.; and hydrogen formed by the 
decomposition of the water introduced in small quantities 
into the ash-pit, the steam from which, passing over the in- 
candescent fuel, yields carbonic oxide and hydrogen, thus, 
0H« + C = C0 + 2H. 

The regenerators are vaulted chambers of fire-brick placed 
beneath the furnace, in which are stacked masses of open 
brickwork as shown in fig. 45, p. 179, allowing the passage 
of air or gases through them; these are worked in pairs, ad- 
mitting air and gas respectively to the furnace, of which the 
air i^generator is considerably larger than that admitting 
the gas, the maximum proportion being about 7 to 4. The 
gases having undergone combustion, the products are drawn 
down by the draught of the chimney, through the pair of 
regenerators at the opposite end, whereby, instead of the 
flame and products of combustion escaping to the chimney 
at a very high temperature, the heat is absorbed by the 
bricks, the gases passing out at the chimney, having a tem- 
perature of only about 149° C, or 300° P. The course of 
the escaping gases being from above downwards through the 
regenerators, the upper layers of brickwork are heated some- 
what more tlian the lower courses. 

In working the furnace, the gas and air controlled by 
independent valves, enter at the bottom of separate regene- 
rators, thus passing from the colder to the hotter portion of 
these chambers. The gases and air thus heated mix with 
each other at the bridge of the furnace, where combustion or 
chemical combination ensues between the two, attended with 
the production of a most intense heat; and by admitting 
a greater or less proportion of air into the furnace, an 
oxidizing, neutral, or reducing flame can bo maintained; as 
also by allowing a larger or smaller volume of gases to 
enter, the temperature of the furnace can be regulated. On 
first lighting the furnace, the air and gases meet in the 
furnace chamber or hearth in a cold state, and require to 
be lighted, when the combustion will continue, and the 
temperature be gradually raised,^ the regenerators at the 
opposite end becoming heated; s&ter effecting which, the 
current is reversed, and the gases and air pass through the 
heated pair of regenerators, abstracting tiieir heat, while 
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the opposite pair are being heated by the escaping flame 
and products of combustion. 

By the use of this furnace in the puddling process, a saving 
of from 7 to 10 per cent, is effected in the amount of iron 
wasted, and the saving in fuel is very large, variously esti- 
mated at from 20 to 50 per cent.; it aJso works off a greater 
niunber of heats per sluft; but in working upon pig-irons 
containing sulphur and phosphorus, these elements do not 
appear to be so perfectly removed as in the ordinary furnace, 
the product accordin^y being inferior in quality. 

130. Mechanical Pnddling. — ^The work of the puddler is 
more laborious than any other involved in the manufacture of 
iron, and for lessening its amount and rendering it more 
simple, Tarious contrivaiices have been proposed. Nasmyth 
proposed to introduce high pressure steam through a tubular 
rabble into the contents of the furnace; but its use has been 
discontinued. The mechanical rabble proposed by Mr. East- 
wood, is a tool suspended from a lever overhead, and actuated 
by screw and worm gearing, whereby a compound motion is 
produced which has the effect of moving the i-abble over 
every portion of the surface of the hearth. EUerhausen 
proposes, as described under his steel process, to effect a 
mixture of the liquid pig-iron, as it runs from the blast fur- 
nace, with oxidizing materials, as hsematite and magnetite, 
instead of making titie mixture on the hearth of the puddling 
furnace as practised in ordinary puddling; but the more 
promising methods are those in which motion is communi- 
cated to ihe hearth of the furnace, and amongst the workers 
in this direction may be noted Tooth, Menelaus, Bessemer, 
and Danks, of whom the latter has introduced a furnace 
which, promises to become a success. The great difficulty 
in furnaces of this description has hitherto been to obtain 
a lining capable of withstanding the action of the large 
rolling baU of metal, and of the slag, under the new con- 
ditions of a revolving bed; this Mr. Danks appears to have 
accomplished. 

121. Danks^ Furnace.— The working part, bed or refinery,* 
of this furnace, consists of a horizontal revolving chamber 
A, built up of cast-iron plates, and lined with a very refrac- 
tory material; it is supported and kept in position by four 



KiUeis h, h, «nd rotated by the spur vheel c gearing witli a 
pininnj diiveu by a small rerersibte engine attached to each 
fdmaoe. The ends of the chamber are coatnicted in diameter, 
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one extremity communicating with the chamber or fireplace 
B, while the other end opens into the movable chamber or 
elbow flue C, leading to the fixed chimney D. Into the 
ash-pit E, closed by folding doors during the working of the 
furnace, is introduced a fan blast, and at the grate end of the 
furnace is a blast-main m, communicating by a number of 
small twyers, n, n, n, with the interior of the furnace, intro- 
ducing a blast above the fuel, the. combustion of which is 
thus rendered more perfect, the supply of air being regulated 
by a valve under the control of the workman, who can thus 
adjust the temperature of the furnace according to the 
requirements of each stage of the process. The fire-hole, 
imlike the ordinary puddling furnace, is closed by a door, 
kept cool by a coil of pipes surrounding it, through which 
cold water circulates; in a similar manner the bridge between 
the fire and the rotating chamber, and also the end plates of 
the revolving chamber most exposed to the heat, are kept 
cool. The movable chamber or elbow C, through which the 
gases pass from the chamber A to the chimney D, is suspended 
by rods from a carriage sliding on an overhead jib or rail, 
and is kept in its place, except when charging or removing a 
ball, by the supports h; in t]Je end of C is a stopper hole k, 
through which the progress of the operation within the 
puddling chamber can be observed. The revolving chamber, 
formed of cast or wrought iron segments connecting its two 
ends, is fitted with hollow ribs o, o, o, o, running lengthwise, 
whidi serve to keep the plates cool, and also to hold the^a? 
OT fettling. 

The inside of the revolving chamber is first lined with an 
initial lining of a pulverized iron ore and lime, made into a 
thick paste with water, upon which, when dried, is thrown a 
quantity of pulverized iron ore or hammer slag, the chamber 
is then heated and revolved slowly, until the initial lining is 
completely glazed; upon the initial lining so prepared is 
introduced an inner lining, and for this purpose iron ore, 
as pottery mine and scrap, are then introduced and melted, 
fonhing the Jiodng, and into the melted bath or fixing so 
formed, lumps of iron ore, as ilmenite (a titaniferous iron 
ore), are thrown, the lumps of ilmenite projecting above the 
surface of the bath; this is allowed to set, when another 
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layer of fixing and ifanenite is introduced in the same 
•manner, the opeiatioii being repeated nntil the chamber is 
ccmipletely fetUed. The ores lued in fettling this ftimace 
are the ordinary fettling materials used for pnddling far- 
naeesy such as Bilbao ore, ** blue InUy" (the residue from the 
burning of iron pyrites aft sulj^uric acid works), and 
haematites; but the slags, boll-dog, etc., ordinarily used are 
unayailable. 

The charge of pig-iron is inserted at the chimney end, and 
as it melts, the reyolying chamber A is set in motion; the iron 
is then carried partially around and rolls down the sides to 
the bottom of the vessel, and as it melts is carried farther 
around, running and dropping continually from the sides and 
top towards the lower part of the chamber, thus exposing 
the metal thoroughly to the action of the heated air and 
gases. In these furnaces the charge, from 600 to 700 lbs., is 
larger than the charge of the ordinary frLmaces, and is 
collected by the furnace into one ball, which is withdrawn 
through the end, by removing the elbow flue C, and insert- 
ing a large forked lever carried by a crane, when, by a small 
rotation of the chamber, the ball is turned on to the forked 
end of the lever, which is then withdrawn, and the ball con- 
veyed to be shingled. * 

The puddled balls obtained range about 10 per cent, 
heavier than the charge of pig-iron introduced, probably due 
to the reduction of an amount of iron from the ore used as 
fettling. 

122. Utilization of Waste Heat of the Pnddling Fur- 
nace. — ^The flame and gases escaping from puddling and 
reheating furnaces, except those arranged on the Siemens' 
principle, carry away a very large amount of heat, and, 
accorcQngly, boilers and hot blast stoves have been interposed 
in the course of the current, between the furnace and the 
atmosphere, for absorbing and utilizing this excess of heat. 
An arrangement of this character is that in which the flame 
and gases pass through the flue of a vertical boiler forming 
part of the stack; and another in which the products of Com- 
bustion pass under a boiler placed on the same level as the 
puddling furnace. 
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133. Heclumieal Traatmoit of tho Puddled B«1L— 'Die 
paddled ball, as it is withdiawii from the paddling fiiniAce, 
consiBts of B, spoQgT' nia^ of loalleable iron, of Thicli tlie 
pftrticles are imp^fecQy irdded together, and int«nnuted 
with macli t^ cinder; for the expulsion of this latter irith 
the consolidation of the metal, the puddled balls from the 
famace are transfened, while still at a trelding heat, to 
thingling or hlooming machines, where the boll is fashioned 
into oblong slabs called bloomt, which blooms still retain 
sufficient heat to permit of their being drawn into rongh bars 
known as puddled ban, by passing them through grooved 
puddling rolls. The operations to tbis stage are conducted in 
the forge, the subaequont treatment of cutting up, piling, 
welding, and rerolling for merchant iron, etc., being conducted 
in the mUl. 

The machines for compressing or working the puddled 
balls are of two classes, according as the force applied is 
concussive or compressive ; to the former belong the various 
types of hammer, to the latter belong the class of squeezeia 




Fig. 32. — SHDiaLiNa Hammer ok Helve. 
134. Shingling. — Of the numerous appliances for shing- 
ling the puddled ball, amongst ^e oldest is the Ehingling 
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hammer or hehey eketclied, fig. 32, in whicli an arm or lever 
a is supported at one extremity upon a pivot bearing h\ the 
opposite extremity forming the head being lifted by cams 
upon a revolving wheel c, and allowed to fall by its own 
weight, through a lift of from 16 to 20 inches, upon the 
puddled ball placed upon the anvil d. The helves are 
made of scvei^al tons in weight, and make from 70 to 100 
strokes per minute. The variety known as the helhj helve, 
in which the cam is placed below the floor, and acts 
upon the lever about midway between the head and the 
fulcrum, gives more space around the anvil than the first 
description. 

Steam hammei's are employed for shingling in many of the 
newer works, replacing the older helve and tilt hammer, the 
power of adjusting the blow to the condition of the bloom, 
which is possessed by the steam hammer being especially 
desirable, while the helve always delivers the same weight of 
blow under all conditions of the bloom. The steam hammer 
consists of an inverted steam cylinder a, supported upon the 
standards c, c, and fitted with a piston, with its connected 
piston-rod passing through a packing in the lower cylinder 
cover; the extremity of the piston-rod is attached to the 
hammer block or tup b, which moves between vertical guides 
on the standards c, c. Steam hammers are called single or 
doiibh acting, accoixling as the steam is only applied on the 
under side of the piston for lifting the hammer head with 
the piston, which is then allowed to fall by its own gravi- 
tation upon the work placed on the anvil, or as the steam 
acts both in lifting the hammer head with the piston, and 
also in forcing it down upon the work; in the latter case the 
acceleration of the falling head is increased by the pi^essure 
of the steam above the piston. The puddled ball is placed 
upon the anvil c?, the foundations for which in the heavier 
hammers are upwards of 100 tons in weight. The workman 
gives motion to the hammer by moving the handle e, by 
which steam is admitted from the boiler to the cylinder a, 
through a suitable slide valve; and the shingler, whose legs 
and feet are faced with sheet-iron casings, and his face 
protected by an iron gauze, moves the ball on the anvil 
between each stroke of the hammer, showers of slag and 



scoriae being ejected from the pud)Jle<l ball at tte first few 

strokes of the hammer 




Kg 33 —23 Tow Stkam Hamugti. 

In Condies hammer th'' piston is fixed and the cylinder 
carrying the hammer head block oi tup moves up and 
down between vertical guides at each stroke of the hammer. 

Squeezers are of vanous forma The alhgator or crocodile 
squeatef consists of a pair of jawi the lower of which is 
fixed, while tte nj per one is opened and closed wpon it by 
a crank and connecting rod receiving their motion either 
dii-ect fi-om an en^pne or through a heavy fly wheel connected 
therewith; the upper or movable jaw is sometimes senuted 
so as to take better hold of the puddled ball, which is first 
inserted at the wide end of the jaws, and as its siie is 
dimlninlied from the welding together of its particles and 
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cxptd^B of ik tSqtiU ifa^ it is roDed bf Uie sliingler t6 
A« bMi pui «f ifae jsws, vbcre it becomes more consolidated 
fnwi ikt g i wte i p i i aaing applied. Id some turangements of 
tiiKt >p|«i«nB tbe ■qoMMir is Kiade doable, that is, having 
• l«ir of j>n on ac^ ads of the centre or fulcrum, as in 




Tig. St— DorBUt Sqfdier. 

The horizontal sqneeier consists of a leTolving box a pro- 

jecUng about 2 feet above the 

sni&ce of the masonry in which 

the machine rests, and is placed 

eccentricall; with r^ard to an 

\ outer fixed box b embedded in 

I the masoniy; thus the ball intro- 

I diiccd at the widest part d, is 

carried ronnd by the rotation of 

a from the larger to the smaller 

portion «, where it emerges as a 

puddled bloom ready for Ihe rolls; 

Fig. 35. — HoKizoNTAL motion is imparted to the inner 

RoTAKT Squeezer. or revolving box from a bevel 

wheel and pinion beneath the apparatus. 

Of the vertical sqtteezera, the most perfect is that of Mr. 
Brown, which is capable of doing a large amount of workj 
but the difficulty of maintaining it in working order has 
prevented its extensive adoption. The squeezer consists of a 
series of roUers b, h, shaped as in the accompanying figure, 
the jonmala at their extremities resting in bearings in cast- 
iron Inmies or standards a, a; tbey are driven by spur gearing 
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as shown, and by means of the screwa 1,1,1 the rolla can be set 
at any diatance apart. A ball a (fig. 36), introduced at the 
top ia gradually compressed between the rollers as it ie carried 
doimwfods, where the bloom fella on a Jacob's ladder, and 




'Fig. 33.— Bbowb's SquBSZflR, roK Squebzino Fusdled Balxs, 
is conveyed to the pnddle rolls. The figure shows the 
machine wii^ rollere, to give the ball three compressions, but 
by inserting other rolls the ball is made to receive a greater 
or less number of compresuons before reaching the bottom of 
tbemachina 

135. Boiling Hills.— The shingled bloom, if intended for 
the production of merchant iron or other bars, ia passed 
while still at a high temperature to the puddle rolls, or, as 
it is called, the forge train or mill, where it is rolled into 
bars some 16 feet in length and 3 inotes wide by J inch 
thick, called then puddled bars, or if intended for plates 
or abeets, the bars are made from 6 to 15 inches in width. 
The forge tnun consists of two pairs of castiron rolls of 
&om,15 to 18 inches in diameter, placed in one line. The 
left hand pair, called roughing rolls, have turned on tbeir 
surfaces a number of angular or A form grooves, diminish- 
ing in depth &om left to right, and in oider to better seize 
hold of the bar or bloom on its entry between the rolls, 
the surface of the grooves is usually roughened. In the 
ri^t hand pair or firmhing roUs, the groovea, instea^Trf 
b^ng ftngiilftr are flat> as shown in the following sketch; the 
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grooves in tlie top and bottom 
rolls of each set coming to- 
gether, and jomtly producing 
the section of the finished bar. 
Tba two rolls of each pair re- 
volve at the same speed, vhich 
in the roaghmg rolls is from 
60 to 75 revolutions per minute, 
g and m tho fimaliing rolls, 80 to 
^ 100 revolutions per minute; the 
- bottomrollis connected directly 
g to the steiuu-engine, vhile the 
§ topoaeisdnven byaspurwheel 
£ geanng into a vheel of the same 
a Bize on the lower roll, the dia- 
§ tance apart of the rolls being 
a regulated by the screws passing 
^ through nuta m the top of the 
g Btandards or housings. 

The bloom is first inserted 
3 into the extreme left hand 
S groove of the roughing rolls, 
g and the slab bo obtained is 



H grooie towards the right, unless 

g the rolls arc provided with a 

g reversing motion for altering 

^ the diiection of rotation at 

^ each pajisage of the bar, when 

"^ it may lie introduced into the 

^ next groove without drawing it 

over tlip rolls The bloom ia 

passed m this manner from left 

to right through both series of 

rolls, the bar so produced being 

known as puddled bar, or No. 1 

iron, for con version into No. 2, 

or merchant iron, it requires 

further working, for which pur- 
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pose the puddled bar is cut into lengths, piled, reheated, and 
again rolled. A pile consists of a number of bars arranged 
so as to form a pile or stack, of from 2 to 3 feet in length, 
and from 6 to 8 inches square, the pieces forming it being 
arranged so as always to break joint; the pile so formed is 
held together by a band of iron, and the mass is raised to a 
welding heat in a reheating or blooming furnace, when it 
is again passed through grooved rolls, in the rolling mill, 
similar to those last described, whereby the pressure of the 
rolls welds the bars into one mass, at the same time reduc- 
ing its section and drawing it out in length; the rolling is 
continued until the bar has assumed the required dimensions, 
or has become so far cooled as to require reheating before 
rolling further. For No. 3 iron, this process of piling, 
reheating, and rolling is again repeated, and so on for the 
higher qualities. Sometimes the welding is effected partly 
by hammering and is finished only in the rolls. 

For plate rolling, instead of grooved finishing rolls, plain 
cylinders are employed, the pile being built up in a special 
manner, and passed through the rolls, first in one direction, 
and then in a direction at right angles to the former, so as 
to widen out the plate and render the plate more uniform in 
strength in the two directions. In mills for rolling armour 
plates and other heavy work, in order to avoid the difficulty 
of returning the work over the rolls, they are always fitted 
with reversing gear, by which the rolls can be made to rotate 
in the opposite direction; but, instead of reversing the rolls 
in mills for small light work, running at a high velocity, the 
three high rolls have been adopted, in which three rolls are 
employed, the centre one being driven from the engine, while 
the top and bottom ones are driven from the middle one by 
spur gearing; in this manner the work may be passed from 
the one side between the middle and the top roll, and re- 
turned back between the middle and lower roll; while for 
raising the work from the lower to the higher level, or vice 
verady as required at each passage of the work, a lift moving 
in vertical guides, and balanced by a counterweight, is placed 
in front at each side of the rolls, actuated either by a lever, 
a single acting engine, or a hydraulic cylinder and ram. 

In the n^mufacture of the slit rods used for wire drawing 
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and in nail making, a tiheet of metal is cut into rods of square 
or rectangular section^ bj passing it through special rolls, on 
which collars are formed, either by suitably grooving the 
rolls or placing on them steel discs separated bj stops, the 
collar on one roll working into the space on the opposite roll, 
but still leaving sufficient space between the periphery of the 
collar and the bottom of the groove for ^e rod to pass 
through; in this manner the rolls form a kind of compound 
shearing or clipping machine, by which the sheet is divided 
into a number of rods. 

In rail rolling, the top and bottom slabs of the pile are 
formed of No. 2 iron, between which are placed puddle bars; 
the pile so formed is heated, welded by hammering, and then 
rolled as in the previous cases, except that the rolls are 
grooved so as to finally produce the section of the finished 
rail, and the rolling is so conducted that the top and bottom 
plates of the rail pile are made into the heads or part of the 
rail subject to most wear. The rail so produced is then cut 
while hot to its proper lengthy by a saw running at a high 
velocity. 

136. Low Uoor Iron. — ^For the production of the best 
qualities of Yorkshire iron, as that of Low Moor, Famley, 
and Bowling, a special method of treatment is pursued; the 
pig, as already noted, is first refined, broken into small 
pieces, and then puddled in small charges, with the em- 
ployment of a somewhat higher temperature than ordinary; 
the puddled balls produced are shingled under a helve 
hammer, and formed into plates or slabs called stampings, 
of 1| to 2^ inches in thickness, and 10 or 12 inches 
square, which slabs are then broken by the guillotine 
(a weight which is raised up and allowed to fall from a 
considerable height); the pieces so obtained are carefully 
assorted and classed according to the fracture, to be used 
for the production of hard or softer varieties of iron. The 
selected slabs are then piled together, heated, and welded 
under the hammer, the masses produced being reheated and 
rehammered two or three times, the rolls being here only 
employed in the last stages for giving to the bars their proper 
shape and section. 

Jn the m^nfiEiQture of axles, shafts^ and bars of lar^ size, 
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the iron ia faggoted; tliat ie, a nttmber of small bars are bound 
together into a bundle, whicli is then heated in the reheating 
furnace and welded into one mass under the hammer, vhen 
if their fonn ^ow, they' are finished by rolling. 

137. Beheating Fnniaces. — The furnaces employed for 
heating the piles or stamps, described in the laat paragraphs, 
are of sevei&L classes : (1), Ihe open, fire used where malleable 
iron is produced in the finery; (2), the hollow fire as used in 
South Wales; and (3), the reverberalory relteating fumatt 
mgst generally adopted. The furnaces of the first two types 
are described under the finery and South Wales processes 
respecUTely; and of the latter or reverberatory t;^, there 
are two classes, one di which employs coal and solid fuels 
directly, while tiie other ia heated by the combustion of 
gaseous fuels. 




*>?>■%'/ *> ' 



I^g 38 — EsmtATINO OK Mill F bmace 
The reheating or mill furnace, in which coal is employed as 
fuel, resembles the puddling furnace in external appeojance 
and form, the eBsential diflference between the two consisting 
in the smaller proportion of the fire-grate to the hearth, and 
in the construction o£ the bed of this furnace; the bed of the 
reheating furnace is formed of fire-brick, coated with sand 
rammed well ia while moist, and slopes uniformly from the 
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fire-bridge to the flue, so that the slag ovjliie cinder y produced 
by the combination of the sand with the oxide of iron or 
scale formed by the oxidation of the metal in the furnace, 
may run down to the bottom of the flue and there escape 
through a tap-hole for that purpose, a small fire being often 
maintained outside the stack and in front of the tap-hole for 
preventing its stoppage by the consolidation of the cinder. 
Like the puddling furnace, the stoking door is stopped with 
coal, and the draught is controlled by a stack surmounted 
by a damper; in furnaces for heating bars of ordinary sizes, 
the roof is kept very low, but its height is controlled by the 
special conditions of the work. In furnaces for heating large 
plates and long heavy bars, it is usual to place a second fire- 
place near the flue, and at right angles to the principal one. 
The furnace is supported externally by cast-iron plates^ con- 
nected by tie rods over the top of the furnace. 

Of reheating furnaces employing gaseous fuel, the most 
important are those of Dr. Siemens, which in construction 
differ from the Siemens furnaces, already described, only in 
the construction of the bed. 

In Austria and Hungary a gas furnace using wood as fuel, 
has three hearths between the generator and the stack; the 
firat heai'th, or that nearest the generator, is heated by the 
sensible heat of the gases therefrom, and is used as a reheat 
hig furnace; while in the second or puddling hearth, the 
combustion of the gas is effected by the introduction of air 
over the fire-bridge; and in the third, heated by the gases 
leaving the puddling hearth on their way to the stack, is 
placed the pig-ii-on for preliminary heating before passing on 
to the puddling hearth. 

The citider or mill furnace slag produced in the reheating 
furnace is essentially a tribasic silicate of iron, containing 
from 50 to 60 per cent, of ferrous oxide, or from 45 to 60 
per cent, of metallic iron, with about 30 per cent, of silica, 
and smaller proportions of ferric oxide, manganous oxide^ 
alumina, lime, magnesia, sulphur, and phosphoric acid. 

The loss of iron in the conversion of pig-iron into bars of 
malleable iron, varies with the kind of pig operated upon, 
with the skill of the workman, and the kind of iron produced, 
that is; upoii the number of reheatings to which i^ is sa|> 
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jected. In StajQTordshire the loss averages about 25 per 
cent, of the pig-iron^ and in South Wales it is somewhat 
greater. 

CONyEBSlON OF PIQ-IRON INTO MALLEABLE IBON IN OPEN 
HEABTHS IN CONTACT WITH THE FUEL, 

The reactions involved in the conversion of pig-iron into 
malleable iron in open hearths do not materially differ from 
those described for tibe puddling process, though the furnaces 
employed and the practical manipulation involved differ much 
in detdl ; the essential diferen<L between the two methods 
consist in the use of raw coal with the fining of the metal 
out of contact with the fuel in the puddling process, whereas 
in the present processes coke or chmcoal alone are the fuels 
employed, and the fining takes place with the fuel and metal 
on the same hearth. 

128. South Wales Process. — ^This process, classed some- 
times as a variety of the Walloon process, is employed in 
South Wales for the production of a superior quality of iron, 
required for the manufacture of the so-called cha/rcocU plates, 
used in the production of tin plate ; and for this purpose pig« 
iron smelted with cold blast is also employed. 

The furnaces employed consist of a small refinery or running 
out fire, about 18 inches square, and supplied with blast by 
a pair of twyers; and two cAorcoo^ ^n«rw«, which are placed 
in front at a slightly lower level than and connected by 
inclined channels with the refinery. The refinery hsus been 
already described (p. 113), and the chai'coal finery hero 
used is a rectangular hearth formed of cast-iron plates, pro- 
vided with a single slightly inclined twyer using cold blast, 
the whole siirmounted by a chimney or stack. The hearth 
has three sides vertical, while the fourth or working side 
slopes a little outwards, and the bottom plate is kept cool 
by a current of air passing beneath it. 

The charge of 5 or S cwt. of pig-iron is introduced into 
the refinery, melted down under coke, and refined to a certain 
extent by blowing in atmospheric air as previously described, 
when the imperfectly refined metal is tapped out from the 
bottom of the hearth along the gutters or chaanelg into the two 
19 K 
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£iieriefl, which have been &eed £rom all residual matter, and are 
still heated ttom the vorking off of the last chaigs; the slag 
from the nimung out fire being excluded from the fiuerieB as 
~ mnchaspoBfdble. Thechaigeofthere- 

finely is thus divided between the two 
fineries, when a layer of alag quickly 
solidifies on the surface of tiie metal 
and is removed, b&bt which charcoal 
is thrown <m the top, the blast turned 
on, and the partially solidified metal 
broken up; the materials being heaped 
on the twyer side, where water is 
thrown on at intervals to prevent 
the burning away of the chwrooal, of 
which more is added as required to 
replace that consumed; the metal 
is continually r^sed and broken up 
by the workman, and the residual 
ball of metal collected Grom the 
hearth after the working of the last 
heat is added to ihe charge. The 
Blag is tapped out two or three times 
during tlie process, which lasts a 
little over sn hour, when the metal ia 
^ J^'ig 39 — Chahcoal collected into a lump, enclosing much 
Finery {Pfrci/) interspersed slag or cinder; iJie lump 

so obtained is hammered under the ktlve into a blocan, and 
drawn under the hammer, or rolled into a long slab of from 
11 to 2 inches in thickness, which is then nicked partially 
through and broken with a sledge hammer into pieces of 
about 25 lbs. ea«h, caUed tlamps. About three of these 
stamps are placed on a staff, the end of which ia made of 
the same metal aa the stamps, the pile bo formed being 
r^ted in the /loUow fire, and welded under the hammer, 
when the piece thus produced is nicked on its under surface, 
turned upon itself, again heated in the hoUow fire, and ro- 
welded ; m this manner or the method of " tops and bottoms," 
M It IS called, both surfaces of the plates are obtained alike, 
ti^ ^8^" ^.°^**^^ **^™^ sent to Uie rolls for the produc 




o Uie rolls for the produo- 
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The finery cinder produced in this process, especially 
towards its termination, is highly basic containing upwards 
of 75 per cent, of ferrous oxide (FeO.) 

129. The Hollow Fire.— The hollow fire, in which the 
stamps are reheated for welding, is a rectangular chamber 
without stack; its bottom is formed of cast-iron plates 
beneath which is an air passage for keeping it cool, and the 
plates are covered on their upper or worHng surface with 
a layer of fire-brick. Coke is the fuel employed, which is 
placed on the bottom of the chamber through an opening or 
stoke-hole in the end of the furnace, its combustion being 
maintained by a blast introduced near the top of the fuel by 
a twyer inclined slightly downwards ; in this manner the 
upper portion of the chamber is filled with flame, in the 
midst of which the stamps supported on the staff are inserted, 
and become heated without coming into contact with the 
fuel ; the flame always escapes more or less around the work- 
ing door in front of the furnace, but the greater portion of 
the waste flame is conveyed through an opening in the 
division wall into a second chamber, where the pile undergoes 
a preliminary heating before introduction into the hollow 
fire. 

130. Swedish Lancashire Hearth. — ^The charcoal finery, 
employed in Sweden under this name, consists of a rectangu- 
lar chamber or hearth, arched over at the top and communi- 
cating by a horizontal flue or heating chamber with the stack 
of the fiimace ; the hearth is formed of cast-iron plates, and 
has one twyer delivering a blast heated to about 100°O., or 
212°F., by passing it through a tube heated by the waste 
gases. Qlie hearth being charged with charcoal, the charge 
of about 2 cwt. of pig-iron is drawn from the flue where it 
has been placed for a preliminary heating on to the bed of the 
furnace, when the blast is turned on and more charcoal added. 
During fusion Hxe highly carburized metal liquates out, and 
in dropping down before the blast becoming partially decar- 
burized, collects in the bottom, and there sightly hardens, 
the workmen continually breaking it up and bringing it 
before the twyer, by which the decarburization or finiug is 
completed; as the process proceeds, the mass becomes less 
fusible, when the whole is raised to the top, fresh charcoal 
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added, and the heat increased in order to melt the metal 
thorough! jy for the better separation of the slag and the col- 
lection of the metal into a baU, which is then taken out and 
shingled, the bar so produced being cut into pieces, which 
are reheated in a separate furnace, welded again, and further 
treated under the hammer or by rolling. 

ISL Walloon ProceBS of Sweden. — ^This process is some- 
what famous as being that bj which the celebrated Danne- 
mora irons, so extensively used in the manufacture of best 
classes of steel, are manufactured. The furnace employed is a 
charcoal finery using cold blast ; the hearth, a rectangular 
caTity bounded by cast-iron plates lined with charcoal, is 
characterised by having no tap hole for drawing off the slag, 
the ball being always worked in a bath of slag, for supplying 
which finery scraps and hammer slag are melted down on the 
hearth at the commencement of the process. The iron em- 
ployed is white or strongly mottled, cast in pigs or slabs some 
16 feet long and about 3 inches in thickness, which — ^the fire 
being lighted, the hearth full of charcoal, and the blast let 
on — are placed over the back plate of the hearth, the fore-end 
of the pig only being inserted into the hearth over the twyer, 
and as the end melts the slab is pushed gradually forward 
until the whole charge necessary for the production of a 
bloom of about 100 lbs. has been melted ; the charge is con- 
tinually worked or rabbled from the time the pig begins to 
melt to the close of the process, which occupies only about 
thirty minutes, the iron "coming to nature" very readily. 
Each lump or bloom produced is drawn out under the hammer 
into a bar, during which process it requires reheating from 
six to eight times, of which the first heat is effected in the 
hearth of the finery itself by holding the bloom with a pair 
of tongs in the fore part of the hearth during the melting 
down of the pig-iron for the succeeding charge ; the subse- 
quent heats are, however, effected in a separate fire. The 
working of this hearth is attended with a very large con- 
sumption of fuel (charcoal), with the maintenance of a higher 
temperature than is attained in other charcoal fineries, while 
the loss in the conversion of the pig into malleable iron 
amounts to about 20 per cent, of the pig-iron employed^ 



CHAPTER IX. 
STEEL. 

The oombinaticHi of iron with from 0*3 per cent, to 1*8 per 
cent, of carbon and known as steel, or, as defined by Mr. Hollej 
in a lecture before the Sterens Institate, U^., as an alloy of 
iron which is cast in a fluid state into a malleable ingot, has 
a blnish-grey colour, with a tinge of brown ; in cast-steel, it 
is usually considered that the bluer the shade in colour the 
better the metal; when hardened, it is whiter than in its sof^ 
condition. The Jrachtre of a steel ingot of a hard temper 
should show a shining silky appearance, not dull and leaden 
looking, nor containing bright specs embedded in a dull 
matrix. Steel is void of the fibre so characteristic of wrought 
or bar iron; its specific gravity is from 7*6224 to 7*8131 
(Karsten) ; it is softer than speigeleisen but harder than bar- 
iron; is very malleable when hot, but requires working at a 
lower heat than wrought-iron,with the exercise of greater care 
than is necessary with the latter; it expands less than cast-iron 
under the influence of heat and can be welded at a lower tem- 
perature than suffices for malleable iron, requiring, however, 
greater attention that the surfaces be freed from scale or 
oxide by the use of borax instead of the sand used in welding 
wrought-iron. Its melting point, about 1800°C., is between 
that of pig-iron and malleable iron; it is less easily magnetised, 
but its magnetism is more permanent than pure iron; it is 
less oxidizable on exposure to air and moisture than is 
malleable iron. The tenacity of steel varies much with the 
temper; soft Bessemer or crucible steel will break under a 
load of from 34 to 40 tons per square inch of section, while 
the steel used for engineer's tools requires a force of 70 
tons or upwards per square inch to break it; and "die 
power of dongating before fracture in the milder varietie0 
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ii^ lijtik Lofmor to that of malleable iron; strips of steel boiler 
1 >l;iUM.^ mok thick and 3 inches wide, may have a |- inch hole 
^l^i^vd to H inches in diameter without cracking the plate; 
^'lole in ^kuHcUy, steel is superior to malleable iron. The 
strength and ductility of steel are improved by hammering, 
rolling, and wire-drawing, if these operations be conducted at 
suitable temperatures. The most characteristic and at the 
same time most important quality for many purposes to which 
steel is applied, is the facUity with which the harder tempers 
■lay be hardened by heating and suddenly cooling, as by 
immersion of the heated metal in cold water, etc. ; &e more 
quickly the cooling is ^ected, the harder does the steel 
become; if plunged into oil, which does not act so rapidly 
ia cooling the nMtal, it is but slightly hardened, but its ten- 
•city is siensiblT increased; while by immersion in mercury, 
or other good conductor of heat» the steel is rendered intensely 
hard, ^e metal aftor hardening is slightly increaged in 
volume'^ and its specific gravity is accordingly reduced, the 
specific gravity in the hardened state varying from 7*55 to 
7*75 ^inman) ; in its soft or unhardened condition, if treated 
with hydrodoric acid it leaves a graphitic or carbonaceous 
residue, while the same steel in its hardened state is wholly 
dissolved under the like treatment. By heating to redness, 
and then allowing to cool slowly, t.e., ^^anneaUng" of 
hardened stiM^ it is restored to its original condition of soft- 
ness and malleability; thus by hardening and subsequently 
heating to a t<aiiperature below redness, and then suddenly 
oooling by immersion in water when the steel has acquired 
the desired temperature, itmay be obtained of various d^rees 
of hardness, thiis operation b^ng known as ^' tempering^ the 
steel, or ia the workshops " letting down;" if the sur^ce be 
poUshed and this operation of reheating performed with access 
of air, films of oxide form on the surface of the steel giving 
rise to a regular succession of colours, as the temperature 
rises or £eJ1s; fi:om these colours the workman determines 
the temperature or temper of his work ; the shades which 
suocessLvely appear as the steel is gradusJly heated are light 
straw odour, dark straw, golden yellow, brown, purple, violet, 
and de^ blue; the first corresponds to a temperature of 
about 220^0., giving the hardest temper, such as is re<]pured 
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in tempering razors, etc,, while deep blue, or the temper given 
to saws, corresponds to a temperature of about 320^0. 
Articles of steel that require tempering are forged and 
finished working while in ^eir soft state, and subsequently 
tempered. 

As steel approaches in physical characters to the nature of 
malleable iron on the one hand, or pig-iron on the other, so 
the chemical qualities tend to similarity with those of these 
limits. In mild steel, the carbon may not exceed 0*3 per 
cent., malleable iron frequently contaioing 0*25 per cent. ; and 
with this amoimt of carbon it may be welded almost as easily 
as iron, and can be worked under the hammer at nearly the 
same temperature as is used for malleable iron; while the 
luvrder tempers of steel, containing 1 '5 per cent, of carbon, are 
more brittle, require to be hammered with great care and at 
a comparatively low temperature, thus approaching towards 
cast-iron in behaviour. The hardening quality of steel seems 
to depend upon its state of carburization; for steel containing 
less than 0*5 per cent, of carbon does not sensibly harden 
except in very small thin pieces, and the higher the car- 
burization the lower the temperature at which the steel will 
harden. Pure iron will not harden even if plunged into 
mercury. Silicon, present in certain varieties of pig-iron to 
a large extent, occurs but to a very limited amoimt in steel, 
the presence of 0*5 per cent, of this element in steel render- 
ing it almost unworkable at a red heat. 

132. Alloys. — Steel alloys readily with many other metals; 
copper, in not too large proportion, alloys readily with steel, 
with the production of a substance harder than steel, but 
which is also red-short. 

Ttmgsten alloys with steel in all proportions, the product is 
said to be harder and more elastic than ordinary steel ; it 
requires, however, considerable care in its production. 

Mcmgcmeae, in some form, is now almost universally used 
in the manufacture of steel; as speigeleisen or carbide of 
iron and manganese, it is an essential element for the success 
of the Bessemer process, and it is also said to render the 
ingots soimder and more free from honeycomb. The action 
of manganese in improving the quality of steel is by no 
means determined, for it would not appear to depend upon 
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tlie fcnniaiion of an alloy of manganese atid steel, &ince tlie 
former body passes almost wholly into the slag, a small 
prt^rtion only entering into the composition of the steel; 
still, that the presence of a small amount of manganese is 
neoessaiy is shown from the fact, that the metal which has 
been remelted without a further addition of manganese (and 
in which the residue of manganese has been removed in the 
second slag or flux), is found to be red-short, while, if a little 
manganese be added to the charge in the remelting, the 
quality of the metal is not deteriorated by the second ^sion. 

The use of titanium in steel is the subject of numerous 
patents, it is said to give *' body^ to the steel, that is, the 
quality of retaining its hardness without brittleness after 
repeatedly reheating ; its use is however questionable, and I 
Uave been unable to detect titanium in some specimens of 
the so-called titanic steeL Steel will only alloy with very 
small proportions of silver, and if melted with considerable 
quantities of silver, the latter almost wholly separates on 
cooling. CrM, platinum, and ahmdrvijum alloy r^idily with 
steel, though the resulting alloys have had but little prac- 
tical application. Aluminum was once considered to be the 
peculiarity of the fine Indian steel known as ** Wootz,** 
which received such a fine damaskeened surface ; this view, 
however, is now discredited. 

Sulphur, phosphorus, and copper are the great enemies 
of good steel, 0*2 per cent, of sulphur rendering the metal 
brittle and red-short, while 0*1 per cent, of phosphorus is 
objectionable as tending to render it unworkable at ordinary 
temperatures, i.e., cold-short, and 0*5 per cent, of copper 
induces redrshortness in the steeL 

133. Damaskeening^ is the name applied to the method of 
producing the brown colouration and figuration of gun- 
barrels, sword-blades, etc. ; it is produced by the action of 
various acid solutions on the metal, and is considered to be due 
to the unequal corrosion or solvent action of the liquid upon 
the metal, with the deposition of films of carbon, eta, on 
various parts. 

134. Hethods for the Production of SteeL— The produc- 
tion or manufacture of steel may be classed under the follow- 
ing heads : — 
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L Methods of prodticmg steel direct from the ore, as in the 
Catalan forge, or by heating rich ores, as oxides, with carbon 
or carbonaceous matters in crucibles or suitable furnaces. 

II. By the carburization of maUeahle iron by solid or 
gaseous carbonaceous matters, as in the cementcUion^ process, 
or in the production of cast-steel in crucibles or other vessels. 

III. Decanrbv/rizaMon methods, divisible into the following 
classes, viz. : — 

1° By the partial decarburization of pig-iron in the finery, 
puddling furnace, or other apparatus. 

2° By the fusion of pig-iron with oxide of iron, etc., as in 

the Uchatias' Process, etc. 

3° By the fusion of pig-iron with malleable iron, the 
Siemens-Martin process. 
4° By the Bessemer or pnemnatic process. 

DIRECT METHODS, OB PRODUCTION OF STEEL DIRECT FROM 

THE ORE. 

135. Steel in the Catalan Forge. — The Catalan forge 

has been already described (p. 107), and it is only reqtdsite, if 
steel is to be the product instead of malleable iron, that the 
decarburiaation be not carried so far; for which purpose the 
inclination of the twyer is diminished, and so the reduction 
of the ore is effected more slowly, allowing the reduced metal 
to remain for a greater length of time in contact with the 
fuel (charcoal), wiereby an amount of carbon is introduced 
into the metal sufficient to constitute the product, steel. 

This process, as also all those for producing natural steely 
as practised in Styria, Westphalia, and other parts of the 
south of Europe, known as the Styrian, Carinthian, and 
other processes, are rapidly being replaced by the more 
modem methods of steel manufacture, and will not require 
further notice. 

136. Chenot Process. — ^This process consists of two stages, 
viz. : — 

V* Fusion of the ore in a particular manner, for the pro- 
duction of a metallic sponge. 

2** The fusion of this spongy mass with solid hydrocarbons^ 
or after its saturation with liquid hydrocarbons. 
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The metallic sponge is prepared by breaking the ore into 
lumps about 30 c.c. in size, which are cemented together hy 
pressing them with about 3 per cent^ of resin, and the ore so 
prepared is mixed with more charcoal than suffices for the re- 
moval of the oxygen in the ore. This mixture is introduced 
into a furnace about 50 feet high, consisting of two vertical re- 
torts contained within a conical covering, vertical flues conduct- 
ing the gases and flame from the fire along the vertical sides 
of the retorts; the reduction is completed in from three to five 
days, when the charge is withdrawn by removing the bars at 
the bottom of the retorts, and allowing the mass to fall into 
receivers placed on waggons beneath their lower extremities. 
The receivers or coolers can be closed so as to prevent the 
access of air until the mass has cooled down, which may be 
promoted by circulating water around them. The metallic 
sponge, or pulverulent matter so obtained, is mixed with 
charcoal powder or solid matters rich in carbon, or saturated 
with liquid substances rich in carbon but free from sulphur; 
the mass is then compressed to about two-thirds of its original 
bulk and melted in crucibles, when the gangue of the ore 
rises to the top of the melted metal, and is cooled imme- 
diately before teeming by throwing in a little sand, when it 
may be skimmed ofL This process has been foimd unpro- 
fitable in Sheffield, since the Chenot charge, though smidler 
than an ordinary crucible charge, requires the same quantity 
of coke for its fusion. 

137. The Siemens Direct Process. — ^Dr. C. W. Siemens, 

F.It.S., has adopted the principle of his regenerative gas 
furnace to the production of wrought-iron or steel direct 
from the ore. The furnace he now employs is a rotatory 
furnace, connected with his gas producers and four regenera- 
tors of the ordinary construction to each rotator. The 
rotator, or revolving cylindrical chamber with truncated ends^ 
is about 7 feet 6 inches in diameter and 9 feet long, is con- 
structed of iron, and rests upon four anti-friction rollers ; 
it is connected with gearing by which varying speeds of 
rotation can be communicated to it, and is lined with 
batixite, a very refractory mineral, consisting chiefly of 
alumina and ferric oxide with small quantities of silica ; for 
vrhioh purpose bricks are made of calcined bauxite, mixed with 
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3 per cent, of day and about 6 per cent, of plumbago. The 
chamber being lined with these bricks is raised to a high 
temperature, and their surface glazed by the introduction of 
cinder or slag-forming materials, whereby the lining is pro- 
tected from the further action of the flama Beneath the work- 
ing door, situate at one end of the chamber, is the tap-hole by 
which the slag is tapped out into vessels placed in a cave 
beneath the rotator, whilst the opposite end of the rotator 
is in communication with the regenerators, of which there 
are two pairs to each furnace, which serve respectively for 
the introduction of the heated gases and air, and for the 
withdrawal of the products of combustion from the chambeif; 
a brick partition constituting the only division between the 
entrance and exit flues, the velocity with which the gases 
are introduced being sufficient to carry them to the working 
door before being (&awn back into the exit channels, which 
are at the same end of the chamber as the openir^ by which 
the gases are introduced. 

The furnace having been heated and set slowly revolving, 
the charge of ore broken into fragments of the size of beans, 
along with lime or other fluxing materials necessary for the 
production of a liquid slag, is introduced ; the gas and air 
are turned on, and the chai^ becomes heated to bright red- 
ness, when small coal of imif orm size to the amount of about 
20 per cent, of the charge of ore is introduced, after which the 
velocity of rotation is increased to facilitate the mixture of the 
charge. Decomposition ensues, the ferric oxide is reduced to 
magnetic oxide, which, on its beginning to fuse, causes the de- 
composition to become more violent ; at the same time some 
metallic iron is separated and a liquid slag also produced. Dur- 
ing this stage the velocity of the rotation is diminished, and 
the supply of gas is almost entirely shut ofl*, heated air only 
being admitted for the combustion of the gases produced by 
the decomposition in the rotator. When the reduction is com- 
pleted, the rotator is stopped and the slag or cinder tapped 
off, when, if wrought-iron is the object of the process, a quick 
speed of rotation is again imparted to the furnace for collect- 
ing the charge into balls; projecting ribs on the inner cir- 
cumference of the rotator dividing the charge into three balls, 
which are then removed and shingled in the ordinary manner 
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for the production of puddled blooms. If steel be desired, 
instead of collecting the charge into balls and shingling, the 
balls are either removed direct to a steel melting furnace, or, 
after tapping off the slag, from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, of 
speigeleisen is added, and the gas and air from the regenera- 
tors turned on, when the charge is rapidly melted down and 
may be tapped out into moulds, forming cast-steel ingots. 

The reduction lasts about two hours for the production of 
malleable iron, or two and a half hours for cast-steel, is 
attended with a very large economy in fuel, and requires but 
a very small amount of manual labour for the conduct of the 
process. 

PRODUCTION OP STEEL BY THE CARBURIZATION OP 

MALLEABLE IRON. 

138. Cementation Process. — The cementation or convert- 
ing process consists in the conversion of bar-iron into steel, 
by the long continued application of a heat approaching to 
whiteness, or about 1170°C., to bars of iron embedded in 
charcoal, the whole contained in suitable chests, and kept 
out of contact with the air. 

The converting furnace has externally the appearance of 
an ordinary glass-house furnace; it consists of two stone or 
fire-brick boxes or troughs N, N, called pots, each from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in width, about the same in depth, and 12 feet in 
length, and open at their upper surface. These pots are 
arranged one upon each side of the fire-place C, which runs 
the full length of the furnace, and are contained within the 
chamber or vault of fire-brick A, covered in by the arch B ; 
beneath and up the sides of the pots are built a number of 
transverse and vertical partitions respectively, whereby the 
space along the length of the pots is divided into a number 
of transverse and vertical flues, so that the gases and pro- 
ducts of combustion from the fire circulate under and around 
the boxes before obtaining access to the flues D,I), and by 
the short chimneys E,E, with the interior of the dome F, 
which surmounts and encloses the whole. There are usually 
three of the short chimneys E along each side of the vault 
G is a man-hole in the brick end of the chamber or vault, 
large enough to admit of the entrance of a man to charge 
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the potfl and draw the heat after converBion la completed; 
this hole is placed immediately above the level of the top of 
the pots, and dunngtheconvertrng process is closely bricked 




np. Two Bm^ll holes, called tap iottt are left in tlio ends of 
the furnace opposite to a corresponding hole in tlie end of 
each pot ; these aie for tlie insertion of tnal or lap bart. 
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tbat is, bars tiiai are placed so as io tMow of their with- 
drawal from time to time as the 
coniersioQ proceeds, to examine 
"^the progress of carburization in 
the bars These furnaces are built 
m ranges <4 five or six, or more 
together 

The bars for conversion or 
cementation are from 2J inches 
to 3 inches m width, I- to ^ inch 
thick, and from 6 feet to 12 feet 
m length, hammered bars being 
piuerally preferred to rolled bars. 
The pot is charged by placing 
OYOi the bottom of each a layer of 
small uuba of charcoal, the chai^ 
Fig 41 — Plah or Contkbt- coal employed consisting of a mix- 
Dfo FuMios OK Lmi XY ture m about equal proporiiona of 
fresh charcoal with that left from a previous duirge, aft«r 
tlie latter has been freed from the fine dust, etc, which 
accompanies it on withdrawal from the pots, and charcoal 
from tiie harder woods, especially oak, is preferred; on Uiis 
layer of about ^ inch in thickness is placed a layer of bars, 
with their flat sides downwards, allowance being made both 
in length and breadth for their expansion on heating; over 
the bars again ia placed another layer of charcoal, to the 
some depth as before, then a layer of ban, and so on, altera 
nately charcoal and bars of iron, until the pots are filled, the 
last layer being charooalj the surface is then covered over 
with a thick coating of wheehwarf, & mixture of siliceous 
matter and particles of steel, which collects as a kind of mud 
in the trough of grindstones, and which, under the heat of 
the fiimace, fuses or frits to a pasty mass of siKcate of iron, 
etc., glazing over the sur&ce and perfectly closing the con- 
tents of the pots from the air. The charge for each pot 
consists of fr«m 12 to 16 tons of bars, though in some oases 
the furnaces are capable of holding 30 tons of bars. When 
the furnace k charged, the man-hole is bricked up, the space 
around the trial bar caretiilly luted up with clay, and all other 
i^tertures made air-tightj afrier which the £re is lighted, when 
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in* about twenty-four hours the pots are at a red heat, and 
in about two days have attained the temperature necessary 
for conversion; the heat is now steadily maintained, and for 
this purpose a coal (as good white ash coal) which does not 
clinker, but bums uniformly and regularly, is required. The 
conversion is continued for a period of fsom seven to nine or 
ten days, according to the temper the converted bar is 
required to possess, the harder ihe temper the longer the 
process is required to be continued. , The trial or tap bar is 
withdrawn from time to time, and from its appearance on 
fracture, the progress of the operation is judged. In the 
early stages of the process, or when the product would 
correspond to No. 1 temper or '' spring heat,'' the tap bar 
on breaking shows a thm layer of white steely material, 
surrounding a nucleus of comparatively unaffected bar-iron 
o^ '' sap," as it is called; while, as the process advances, the 
steely chaisicter of the svaiace gradually penetrates through the 
mass. In No. 4 temper or ''double idiear heat,'' the fracture 
shows about equal proportions of an inner nucleus and of a 
crystalline steely exterior, though the demarcation between 
the two should not be sudden; if it be so, it indicates that 
the conversion is being carried on too rapidly. In No. 6 
temper or " melting heat," the inner nucleus or kernel has 
entirely disappear^, and the conversion is completed; the 
change having taken place through the entire mass, the 
fibrous character of the fracture and blue colour due to bar- 
iron being entirely wanting. When the change is considered 
complete, according to the purpose for which the steel is 
required, that is, has attained the required temper, the fire 
is either drawn, or more usually allowed to bum out, and 
the furnace allowed to cool down during three or four days; 
the man-hole door is then taken down, and after an interval 
of two days longer, a man is able to enter and the with- 
drawal of the charge commences. 

The bars on withdrawal, instead of presenting the smooth 
surface and tough fibrous fracture with the bluish colour of 
wrought-iron,^ present now a surface covered with protuber- 
ances or blisters, varying from the size of a pea to an inch in 
diameter; the bars are readily broken by the blow of a hand 
hammer, the fracture presenting a crystalline appearance, 
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and the bluish tinge has become sensibly browner or yellower 
than in bar-iron ; the specific gravity is abo be^ow that of 
tiie wronght-iron, and the total product has increased from 
one-half per cent, to three-fourths per cent, in weight. The 
bars are now known as " blister steel," or " converted bars." 
Besides the changes in physical character just indicated, the 
metal has imdeigone a marked chemical change; for while 
the original bar-iron contained not more than *25 per cent. 
of carbon, the oonTerted bar will contain from *5 to 1*5 per 
cent, of carbon, according to the length of time during which 
the heat was continued, and the carburization will not be 
confined to the surface but will extend quite through the 
mass of the bar. 

The origin of the blisters on the surface of the metal has 
not been clearly accounted for; possibly they may be due te 
the reduction of the oxide of iron contained in the basic 
silicate of iron, which is distributed more or less through the 
bar-iron as mechanically trapped slag, and which by contact 
with carbon at the temperature required for conversion, sufiers 
reduction, when carbonic oxide would be envolved, which 
in its efforts te escape while the iron was in a soft condi- 
tion, might form the blisters on the surface. In the best 
bars the blisters are tolerably uniform in size, and distributed 
evenly over the sur&ce, while, if the blisters are irregular 
in size, and disposed in somewhat definite directions, then 
there has been a want of homogeneity and regularity in 
the bars employed. If air has obtained access to the bars 
during conversion, the bars are rough and have a skin of 
iron on their suiface rendering them difficiUt to break; 
glazed bars show traces of fusion on their surface, from the 
temperature of the furnace having been too high. Aired 
and glazed bars are imfit for melting into best cast-steel, and 
require reconverting. 

139. Shear Steel. — If the blister steel be cut into suitable 
lengths, piled together, heated in a hollow coke fire to a 
welding heat, and forged into a solid bar under the hammer, 
the bar pr6duced is then known as ''single shear steel;" and 
if this be cut into two parts or doubled upon itself, again 
welded in the same manner, and drawn into bars, it then 
forms ''double shear steel." To prevent the blister steel 
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suffering oxidation and decaiLurization while in the fire, the 
pile or fkgot is dusted over with powdered clay, or sand and 
boiax. The effect of the hammering of the pile or " fagots" 
has been to render the blister steel (which is never homo- 
geneous) more uniform in composition and textui'e, and has 
obliterated all the appearances of lamination which a bar of 
blister steel exhibits on fracture. 

140. Case-Hardening. — ^This is a process hj which the 
surface of articles made of wrought-iron are superficially 
coated with a skin or layer of steel. The necessary carburiza- 
tion is effected after the article has received its finished form 
and dimensions, by heating it to bright redness and, if a 
small ai*ticle, sprinkling powdered ferrocyanide of potassium 
over its surface, when the article is returned to the fire for a 
few minutes and then cooled by immersion in water; for 
giving a thicker coating, or for case-hardening larger articles, 
such bodies are placed in wrought-iron boxes, embedded in 
substances rich in carbon, as fragments of horns, bones, and 
leather cuttings; the box is then luted up so as to become air- 
tight, and is placed in a furnace where it is maintained at 
a red heat for about twelve hours, when the fibre is allowed to 
bum out, the box removed, and its contents emptied out. 

141. Cast or Crucible Steel. — ^The blister steel prepared 
by cementation, however much it may be hammered or tilted, 
unless subsequently fused, is never homogeneous, want of 
homogeneity arising from the presence of mechanically mixed 
impurities, as slag, etc., in the original bar-iron, as also from 
irregularities and fluctuations in the temperature of the 
different parts of the chest or pot during conversion. 
!Qence, for most purposes, the blister steel is subjected to 
fusion in crucibles, eitiier alone or in conjunction with bar- 
iron, carbon, manganese ores, or speigeleisen, when the product 
is known as east-ateel, or homogeneous steel. Cast-steel is also 
laigely prepared by the direct fusion of bar-iron with char- 
coal and oxide of manganese or speigeleisen, in the manner 
subsequently described. 

The meUing /umase is the name applied to the part of the 

building devoted to the melting and casting of the steel. The 

furnaces contain various numbers of '* melting holes" or 

^' fires/' arranged along one or both sides of the furnace, thn 

19 L 
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middle of the floor being occopied by the Uaning holet, and 
uecesBBiies for the prepamtion of the moulds for the reception 
of the melted metal. The teeming holes are rectangular bolea 
about 3 feet long by 2 feet wide,and of varying depths, in which 
the ingot monlds are placed so as to allow of the adjustment 
of their height and inclination for convenience ii 




Fig 42 —Cast Stkkl Heltiho Fdrnace A, Annealing Ovens. 
B, Annealmg Ovena with front Slate removed. 
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the contents of the pots or crucibles, technically, teeming of 
the metal; these holes are covered over with iron plates, 
making them level with the floor of the furnace when the 
teeming is not going on. The Iiolea or Jires E (fig. 42), are 
simple rectangular chambers of brickwork, about 3 feet from 
centre to centre of the partition walls; a wall, single brick in 
thickness, being the only brickwork separating the fires; but 
each of iJiese ''holes" is lined with a coating some 6 inches 
in thickness, of a refractory material, as "ganister ;" for which 
purpose oval moulds, patterns, or templates of wood (whose 
major and minor diameters are 26 inches and 19 inches re- 
spectively) are prepared, placed on the fire-bars, when slightly 
moistened ganister is rammed down around them with an 
iron rammer; the pattern is then withdrawn, leaving an 
oval cavity E capable of holding two pots or crucibles. The 
ends of the fire-bars rest upon bearers built in the brickwork, 
below the level of the roof of the cellar, and so render the 
bars accessible for withdrawal in case of running pots, etc., 
from the cellar C, wherety the fire is allowed to fall through 
into the ash-pit beneath the bars or grate, and so permitting of 
the extraction of the faulty crucible. Each fire has its own 
ash-pit as well as its own flue, D; these flues are carried up 
in groups of five or six together, to form a stack about 40 
feet in height; and each one is carried down below the level 
of the grate-bars as shown, and opens into the ash-pit, allow- 
ing of a communication being opened or closed with it by 
the insertion or withdrawal of a brick from the opening M ; 
in this manner the draught of the fire can be regulated so as 
to enable the meUer to have the contents of all the pots or 
crucibles melted and ready for casting at the same time. The 
top of the melting hole formed by an iron plate is level with the 
furnace floor, and closed by a cover F, consisting of a square 
wrought-iron frame, in which is inserted a slab or quarry 
of fire-brick, about 2^ inches thick ; to the frame is attached 
a round iron bar or rod, inclining slightly upwards, and 
which forms the handle for the removal of the cover. Each 
fire holds two pots or crucibles, which are raised about 4 inches 
from the bars by placing each one on a round stand of fire- 
brick, and when charged, the pots are covered with flat plates 
or lids mado of a refretctory material similar to the crucibles. 
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Fig. 43.- 



The crucibles, which are made of mixtures of firfrctays, 

with ground pots, and coke dust or plumbago, are from 16 
inches to 19 inches in height, 9 inches in diameter at Uie 
widest part, and from 5 to 8 inches at the mouth j their 
preparation has been deacrihed on page 16. The pots — hot 
fi'om the annealing OTen shown Od 
page 162, and which is built at thewid 
of the melting ftimace — are moved by 
Buitable tongs and placed on their own 
J staads in the fire or melting hole, a 
small quantity of Uve coaUi having 
been previously placed on the grate; 
the fire ia then made up with ooke 
level with the top of the pota, and 
the heat raised gradually, when in 
about half an hour they are ready lor 
charging. From fig. 43 it will be ob- 
served that Uie crucibles, on leaving 
— Appakatus the mould, have a hole through the 
Smployedin moulding bottom, and for the purpose of atop- 
^t^Tmtlted' t P'-'g ^^ ("^ ^^^^^g the metal Of 
plug; 6, flask; c, tnin- the charge) a handful of sand is first 
nionkrma; rf/eye-stnd thrown in, which at the temperature 
at the top of the plug, subsequently attained in the fire, frits 
and closes the hole, the heat at the same time attaching the 
crucible and stand together, so that on removing the oruoible 
and melted metal from the fire, the stand is always brought oat 
also. Each pot, if a good one, lasts oce day of three rounda 
or melts, with charges of 50, 44, and 38 lbs. respectively. 

If the crucible charge consists of blister steel, the metal ia 
broken up iato small pieces by the hammer, and the charge of 
from 50 lbs. to 60 lbs. of metal, sometimes with the addition 
of a varying amount of oxide of manganese, ia introduced 
through a wrought-iroa funnel-shaped charger into each pot ; 
the lid ia placed on the top of the crucible and the fires are 
then filled up with coke, which bums off in from forty-five 
to fifty-five minutes ; the fire is thea pottered down to allow 
the coke to pass down to the bottom of ^e pota and again 
fired ; when this second fire has burnt o^ the lids of tha 
orucibleB are turned off, and the melter goes over the pots 
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inserting a rod of iron into them to ascertain if any 
portion of the metal is still unmelted, and gives instructions 
accordingly as te the quantity of coke that is to be added to 
each fire. 

If the molten steel be not allowed to remain long enough 
in the fire, it will throw out sparks or teem fiery, and the 
ingot will be full of bubbles or holes (honeycombed), when 
the metal is said not to be killed ; if it remain too long in 
the fire it teems dead, and the ingot will be of inferior quality. 

The pots after teeming are conveyed back to the fires, when 
after the slag and clinker adhering about their bottoms and 
sides have been broken off by an iron bar, they are at once 
replaced in the hole ; after all the pots have been emptied 
and thus returned to their places, recharging commences ; 
the second heat, as this melt is called, coming down much 
more quickly than the first ; for while the first heat occu- 
pied from four and a half to six hours, the second will be 
melted in about two and a half hours. 

The moulds in which the small ingots of steel are cast are 
of cast-iron, made in two halves to facilitate the removal of 
the ingot after casting ; the two halves are held together by 
rings land wedges, and before using each half of the mould is 
reeked, or covered with a layer of coal-tar soot on the inner 
surface, to prevent the adhesion of the fluid metal to the 
mould. When soft metal is cast, it rises or boils up after 
teeming before coming solid, and a metal stopper is inserted 
on the top to prevent this action ; if the metal be harder in 
temper, say containing about '8 per cent, of carbon and 
upwards, instead of rising, it will pipe, that is, the melted 
metal settles down, leaving a hollow tube in the top of the 
ingot, which requires to be broken off (that is, the ingot is 
topped) before working under the hammer. If a large casting 
has to be made, the pots or crucibles are all first emptied into 
a ladle with a fire-clay plug in the bottom, by raising which 
the steel can be tapped from the ladle in a continuous stream 
int9 the required mould ; or, if the large ladle be not em- 
ployed, two or more teemers may be engaged at the mould 
emptying pots, so as to keep up a continuous stream of metal, 
men bringing up the pots with the assistance of barroios, and 
iretuming them when empty to the p^iUers oi«^, who reinstate 
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them in the fire. The barrows mentioned conasb ci a pair 
of teeming tongs, rather larger than nsoal, and moonted on a 
vertical pivot attached to the axle of a pair of wheels, so 
that a man receives the pot in the bowed jaws of the 
tongs, then pressing on the handle, the wheels acting as a 
fulcrtim, the pot is raised from the ground, and in tills 
position he then rons it forward to the mould. 

The' process just described is that of making cast-fited by 
melting blister steel or converted bars ; but the larger quan- 
tity of cast crucible steel is now made fix>m unconverted bars, 
that is, from the bars of malleable iron direct^ without the 
intervention of the process of converting or eemeniaiion; 
for this purpose the bars are cut by shears into pieces about 
f of an inch square, aticI charged into the pots in the manner 
described, except that there is also added at the same time a 
quantity of charcoal varying in amount from half an ounce 
to eight ounces per charge, according to the temper of the 
steel to be produced; and after the second fire has burnt off, a 
quantity of speigdeiaen (the highly carburized and manganifer- 
ous pig-iron already described) is usually added, the operation 
in other respects being the same as that described in the last 
article. For the preparation of the softer or mildest tempers 
of steel, instead of adding the charcoal above mentioned, the 
melting is performed in hUuik or plvmbago pots, that is, in 
crucibles containing a large amount of plumbago, with only 
sufficient fire-clay to give the necessary plasticily to the mix- 
ture. Steel melted in such pots obtains an amount of carbon 
from the material of the pots sufficient to convert the bar-iron 
into steel, with the addition only of from 1 J per cent, to 4 
per cent, of speigeleisen ; in other respects the operation is 
conducted as before. For steel that requires to be of a hard 
temper, but yet capable of welding easUy to either itself or 
to iron, as for certain classes of cutlery, etc., the larger pro- 
portions of charcoal are added, with a few ounces of oxide of 
manganese, while the addition of speigeleisen is not then 
made. Charcoal prepared from the oak is preferable to that 
from the softer woods. 

For the manufacture of best crucible steel, Swedish bar- 
irons made from magnetic ore8, practically free from sulphur 
and phosphorus, and smelted with charcoal; are preferred; 
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ike irons made from the ores in the district of Dannemora, in 
Sweden, being especially prized, and command accordingly 
high prices in the market ; ranking next are probably the 
Persberg irons, also Swedish. Each bar of Swedish iron is 
stamped with a letter or mark, ceded by the Swedish Govern- 
ment (and registered by the Board of Trade) to the owners 
of the works where the iron is made ; the number of these 
brands is accordingly almost legion, and it will suffice hero 
to note a few of the more important Dannemora brands. 
Amongst the best marks are : — 

f L J hoop L, and 00 double bullet, 

•^W and Crown/ P jHoop F, Middle Dannemora Marks. 

little S' ( I K) gridiron, Common Dannemora Marks. 

Numerous chemical physics have been, and are still 
used in Sheffield for the improvement of cast-steel, or the 
manufacture of best-steel from inferior brands of ironj of 
such may be mentioned sal-ammoniac (NH^Cl), common 
salt (NaCl), common rock salt, nitrate of potash, chromate 
of potash, prussiate of potash, iodide of potassium, fluorideiS 
(will be noticed as the "Henderson" process), manganese 
now universally used, and numerous alloys of the rarer 
metals, of which something is said under the head of "Alloys 
of Iron and Steel." 

The addition of iodide of potassium to the crucible charge 
constitutes the Sherman process, and has for its object the 
removal of the sulphur and phosphorus from the iron, in 
virtue of the powerful affinity existing between these elements 
and iodine; chemical analyses and mechanical tests applied 
by the writer have failed, however, to show any decided 
advantage from its use. 

142. Melting in Reverberatory Furnaces.— The decar- 
burization of the steel and the corrosion of the furnace by 
the oxide of iron formed, have prevented the adoption of the 
ordinary reverberatory furnace for the melting of cast-steel; 
but in France, a series of chambers each holding several pots, 
and heated by the flame from the combustion of fuel on a 
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separate fireplace, hare been used, the combtistion being 
m^ed by a chimney aided by a blast introduced beneath the 
grate. To overcome the difficulty of oxidation, etc., it has 
been proposed to effect the fusion under a slag of bottle glass, 
but with the use of solid fuels this process has never been 
successfuL The furnace employed in the Siemens-Martin 
process is essentially a reverberatory furnace, with the appli- 
cation of gaseous fuel from the Siemens generator. 

143. Siemens' Melting Furnace. — ^The Siemens regenera- 
tive gas furnace has been applied to the melting of cast-steel in 
crucibles, and is reported to effect a considerable saving in the 
item of fuel, thi*ee tons of coal slack distilled in his generators, 
and the gas therefrom subsequently consumed in conjunc- 
tion with his regenerators, melting an amount of steel which, 
in the ordinary manner, required about seven tons of coke 
for its melting. The gas producer and the regenerators have 
been already described (p. 128), and it is only necessary to add 
here, that to apply it to steel melting, the pots are placed in 
a chamber above the level of and between the two series 
of regenerators, leaving an arched vault beneath the furnace 
bottom. The melting chambers are formed of brickwork 
arched horizontally and vertically, and strengthened by 
cross walls at intervals, and of sufficient length to contain 
24 pots or crucibles arranged in pairs; they are 3 feet 6 
inches wide at the bottom, and 2 feet wide at the opening 
along the top, which is closed or covered by loose fire-brick 
covers. The heated gases and air rise through the heated 
regenerators at one side of the chamber, and are drawn 
down through the regenerators at the opposite side by the 
draught produced by the stack with which they are con- 
nected; and by placing the pots on suitable platforms con- 
nected with mechanism in the vault or cave beneath the melt- 
ing chamber, they can be raised in groups from the furnace 
without the labour of removing the pots singly, thereby 
facilitating the casting of large ingots or masses of steel. 

144.^ Wootz. — ^The Hindoo steel which has received this 
name, is obtained by treating malleable iron in small unbaked 
crucibles, with 10 per cent^ of its weight of the leaves and 
stems of the cassia auri/yidata^ the charge of metal for each 
pot being a little over 1 lb. in weight. The surface of the 
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cbarge in the pot is covered by two smooth green leaves of 
the asclepis gigantea; the lid is then care^lly luted on, and 
about twenty of the pots are then arranged so as to form an 
arch or dome over a small cavity made in the ground, one 
pot being removed for the insertion of the nozzle of a pair of 
very primitive beUows, and for the introduction of the char- 
coal fuel into the pit or recess. The heat is maintained for 
a period of from two to four hours, when on breaking the 
pots, a small cake of hard steel, presenting a series of stria- 
tions on its surface, is obtained from each pot. "Wootz is 
stated to be a superior class of steel, but requiiing great care 
in its working. In some specimens aluminum has been 
detected, but it is not considered to be an essential element 
of the Hindoo metal. 



DECARBURIZATION METHODS FOR THE PROnUCJTION 

OF STEEL. 

145. Pnddled Steel. — The conduct of this process is 
essentially the same as the ordinary puddling process for the 
conversion of pig into malleable iron, except that the^nm^ 
is carried on more slowly, so that although the decarburiza- 
tion is not so complete as in ordinary puddling, still the 
process usually occupies a few minutes longer for its comple- 
tion. The slag in this process is required to be more fluid 
and less decarburizing than when malleable iron is to be 
produced, and hence the use of a pig-iron containing a large 
proportion of manganese, such as speigeleisen; is desirable 
for this process, the manganese forming a more fluid and 
less highly basic slag than when oxide of iron with only a 
small quantity of manganese, form the bases of the slag. 

The operation is conducted in a puddling furnace difler- 
ing but slightly from the furnace employed for the production 
of malleable iron, the chief differences being, that the bed is 
smaller, the area of flue to grate is greater, as also the height 
of the bridge is some few inches greater than in the ordinary 
puddling furnace, whereby the grate contains an increased 
depth of fuel, and so enables the workman to maintain a 
more powerfully reducing flame when such is required. 

The charge of pig-iron is reduced into small pieces as 
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uniform as possible in size, and from 3 to 4 cwt. is spread 
evenly over the bed of the fomace, a pretty strong heat being 
maintained so that it may melt rapidly without nnneoessarj 
oxidation; in this stage the temperature is higher than when 
wronght-iron is produced, and tiiie charge is melted in from 
forty to fifty minutes; the damper is now closed untU the 
metal thickens and b^ins to rise, when the mass is rabbled 
or stirred continuously, the damper being carefully raised so 
as to maintain the chaige thoroughly melted, the continaed 
stirring keeping the mass uniformly carburized by the con- 
tinual passage of the decarburized metal from the suifaee 
into the bath of metal below. In from thirty-five to forty 
minutes from the commencement of stirring, floating granules 
of metal begin to appear, and from the appearance of these 
grains is afforded an indication of the quiJity of steel that is 
being produced; if the grains are white and brilliant, the 
metal will probably be imiform and of good quality, but if 
large and flaky, the steel has a tendency to be coarse and 
inferior in quality. At this stage the baUin§ commences; 
the damper is again partially closed, whereby the temperature 
is reduced and &e bed or hearth of the furnace is filled with 
flame of a non-oxidizing character, which is essential in this 
part of the operation, otherwise either iron or steel with an 
insufficiency of carbon results. The balling operation re- 
quires considerable care and practical skill for its successful 
performance, and is effected at a lower temperature than 
when balling wrought-iron; the balls also require hammer- 
ing or shingling with greater care, and at a lower tem- 
perature than malleable iron, especially so if a hard or 
highly carburized steel has been produced. During the 
boiling Kn.^ fining stages of the operation, the mass presents 
the same appearance of jets of burning carbonic oxide which 
appears in the ordinary puddling process; the difference 
between the two processes consisting in stopping the pud- 
dling at a point before complete decarburization is effected^ 
if steel is the product required. 

Mixtures of pig-irons are to be avoided in this prodess, 
since one kind of pig-iron might probably ^Tie and come to 
nature, while the other remained quite fluid and highly 
carburized, notwithstanding the presistent stirring. 
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The pirocess as at first introduced into England by Mr. E. 
Rieppe and practised at the Mersey Steel and Iron "Works, 
was conducted slightly different from the method above 
described; the charges were smaller, and when the metal 
began to fuse, forge or mill cinder was added, after which when 
the charge was ^ly melted, a small quantity of a mixture 
of black oxide of manganese, clay, and common salt was 
added; the temperature was now raised, and 40 lbs. of pig- 
iron was placed on beds of cinder near the fire-bridge, which 
on beginning to melt was raked down into the melted bath 
below, and thoroughly mixed with it. Grains of steel then 
begin to appear, when the temperature is reduced while the 
bath is stirred beneath the layer of cinder, after which the 
balling is effected as before with the damper closed. 

The Siemens furnace has been applied to this process with 
a considerable saving in fuel. The product, however, is 
never uniform, and from the intermixture of cinder,, etc., 
requires remelting before it can be applied to many purposes; 
it also welds imperfectly. 

The following analyses of the pig-iron employed, and the 
steel produced in this process, are by Schilling.* 



Graphite, - - . 

Combi^ied Carbon, - 

Sulphur, - - - 
Phosphorus, 

Silicon, - - - 
Manganese, 



Fuddled Steel. 



•94 per cent. 

Trace. 
•076 
•11 
•27 



»» 

it 



tt 
it 

it 



Pig-Iron. 


•08 


2-60 


•09 


•48 


•99 


2-01 



It will be observed from these analyses that the change in 
composition from pig-iron to puddled steel, is exactly anala- 
gous to that which takes place in puddling for malleable iron, 
viz., a very considerable decrease occurs in the percentage of 
the whole of the elements— carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, 
silicon, and manganese — a result which, in regard to sulphur 
and phosphorus, contrasts strongly with the result when the 
same pig is treated in the Bessemer process, where these 
elements remain in the final product imdiminished, or even 
concentrated. For the more perfect elimination of the 

* Bauerman, Metallurgy of Iron, 
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delet«rious elemeuts, Bulphur and phospIioraB, duiing tlie 

Cddling and other steel-m&king processes, vuions jAyiia 
ve been proposed for addition to the charge at difi^fmt 
BtAgesj of such are " Schafhautl's powder," coijsisting of oxide 
of mangatiese and common salt, with a little potter's clay; 
while other mixtures contain carbon, chromat« of potash, 
ferrocyanide of potassium, cyanogen compoimde, etc 

In Westphalia,* puddled steel is rolled into pieces of -J- or J 
of an inchsquare, and sold in Hamburg under the name of /fului 
ateet; the same steel when hardened, is Bold as Maiiand lUtL 
146. Heaton Process.— In the Keaton or nitraU process 
for the production of steel, the pig-iron is first converted by 
treatment with nitrate of Boda into what he calls "crude 
steel," which product requires to be broken up and melted in 
crucibles for the production of cast-steeL The converter em- 
ployed, fig. 44, consists of a cylindrical wrought-iron cupola, 
mirmounted by a cone, and terminating 
in a short vertical chimney; the whole 
is lined with refractory niaterial, as 
fire-brick or fire-clay. The bottom, 
which is reused above t^e level cfthe 
iloor to allow of the introduction of a 
waggon or truck beneath it, is made 
movable and secured to the cupola by 
iron cliimpB. ^ In conducting ttie pro- 
cess, nitrate of soda, forming about 10 
per ccTit. of the charge, Bometimes 
mixed with sand and air-slaked lime, 
in lii-st placed on the bottom B of the 
cuiwla, and prevented from at once 
floatingnp through the liquid metal hy 
.1 olosely-fitting cast-iron grat« or per- 
foi-ated plate C, which is placed upon it ; 
^^ t)io molten pig-iron is then introduced 
^tlHXJugh the opening A, when in about 
two minutest brown nitrous fnmes 
^8- «.— Hkaton appear, succeeded by blackish, grey, and 
OoNviBrHt. then whitish fumes, and in about five or 
' Croekea' and Bohrig's Metatlurnff: 
t ProI«8BOT W. A. MiUer'B Report on the procesfc 
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six minutes the plate separating the iron from the nitrate of 
soda is melted^ and a violent decomposition ensues accom- 
panied by an active ebullition and the emission of a bright 
yellow flame from the top of the chimney; this continues for 
about a minute and a half, when the action ceases, and the 
metal quietly subsides. The charge is not usually suffi- 
ciently fluid to be run out into moulds, so the bottom of the 
converter is detached and received into a truck beneath, 
when the product or crude steel, along with the slag, is poured 
on to the iron floor; the metal is then broken into pieces of 
convenient sizes for piling and reheating, when, after shing- 
ling, the blooms are cut up, reheated, and rolled into bars, or, 
if required for the production of cast-steel, the blooms are 
hammered into flat cakes which are broken up, sorted, and 
remelted in crucibles. 

Analyses of the pig-iron employed and the crude steel as 
received from the converter, show that the oxidation from 
the decomposition of the nitrate has had the effect of remov- 
ing all but a trace of the silicon, while the carbon is partially 
removed, and what remains is wholly in the combined state. 
The following analyses, published by the late Dr. W. A. 
Miller, F.R.S., and Mr. Snelus, respectively, show that the 
phosphorus and sulphur are but imperfectly removed. 

ANALYSIS OP HEATON PRODUCTS (dR. W. A. MILLER, P.R.S.). 



Carbon 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Manganese 

Calcium 

Sodium 

Iron (difiference) 



Pig-iron 
employed. 



2-830 
2-950 
0-113 
1-455 
0041 
0-313 



92-293 



100-000 



Grade Steel. 



1-800 
0-266 
0018 
0-298 
0039 
0-090 
0-319 
0-144 
97 026 



100 000 



TT" 
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AXALTsis or wEkJoa noDvcn (SREtCS). 





Two baadi of Fif- 
iroB nuxMl tegBliMC 


Soft Grade 
Stael. 


Hard Crude 
SteeL 


Graphite 

Combined Carbon - - 

SiHoon 

Sulphur 

Fhosphoms - - - - 
Manganese . - - • 




1-098 

Trace. 
Trace. 
0-344 
0-072 


2-061 

0O14 
Trace. 
0*489 
0-064 


2'360 ) O.07A 
0-446 J - ^'^ 
2-006 1-959 
0-034 Trace. 
0-446 0-558 
0-648 0-885 



147. Uehatins' Process. — ^This process, patented in 1855, 
depends for its success upon the decarbuiization of pig-iron 
by heating it with roasted ores of iron. For this purpose 
the pig-iron is melted in a cupola, and granulated by running 
the melted metal into cold water, by projecting it in globules, 
by allowing the melted metal to fall upon a horizontal re- 
volving disc or dash wheel, or any other method by which 
the pig-iron can be obtained in small particles. The granu- 
lated iron is heated in crucibles along with 20 per cent, of 
its weight of roasted pulverized oxide of iron or spathic iron 
ore, a little black oxide of manganese, and about 4 per 
cent, of fire-clay, this latter serving to form a slag with the 
extraneous matters of the ore. The spathic ore (carbonate 
of iron and manganese) is oxidized by roasting to peroxide of 
iron, etc., which, in the crucible, is i^uced by the carbon of 
the pig-iron with the evolution of carbonic oxide and conse- 
quent decarburization of the contents of the crucible. The 
product of cast-steel exceeds by about 6 per cent, the weight 
of pig-iron employed. 

The finer the granulation of the pig-iron, the softer or 
milder is the temper of the steel produced; the temper is also 
regulated by the addition of small pieces of malleable iron or 
of charcoal to the charge, according as the temper is required 
to be lowered or the metal hardened. In Sweden this pro- 
cess is carried on successfully by melting pig-iron with certain 
Bispberg magnetic iron ores. In England, however, the 
uncertainty in the quality of the cast-steel produced has 
prevented its extensive introduction. 
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148. Ellerhausen's Proce8& — ^This process is similar to 
the last, but differs in the manipulation. The pig-iron is 
run directly from the blast furnace along a spout into moulds 
formed on the circumference of a revolving table; at the 
same time^ another spout delivers into these moulds finely 
divided hcematite, iron sand or powdered magnetite^ the 
result being, that by revolving the table as each mould is 
filled, a series of pigs or blooms of pig-iron mixed with about 
15 per cent, of iron ore are obtained. These pig-bhoma are 
melted and puddled in the puddling furnace; and it is stated 
that the metal in this condition is more easily puddled than 
ordinary pigs, giving also an increased yield of metaL The 
process can be applied either to the production of malleable 
iron or steel, according to the degree of decarburization 
effected in the puddling process; but the method is not 
received with favour in England. 

Numerous other patents exist for the fusing of mixtures 
of pig-iron with special ores of iron, with substances as 
arsenious acid, nitre, etc. ; but the difficulty encoimtered in 
the whole of these processes appears to be llie uncertainty of 
the quality and temper of the product. 

149. Henderson Process. — ^This process, known also as 
theJliLorme process, has for its object the removal of sulphui*, 
phosphorus, and silicon from pig-iron, by the action of fluor- 
ides upon the metal during its conversion into steel or 
malleable iron. In one modification of the process, a 
titaniferous pig-iron is first produced by fusing pig-iron 
as that of the Cleveland district with titaniferous iron 
ore, and then charging this titaniferous pig upon the 
bed of a puddling furnace, the bottom of which has been 
covered with fluor spar (fluoride of calcium). The metal 
requires no rabbling, except for balling up the finished 
product. 

In the second modification a mixture of 48 lbs. of fluor 
spar with 118 lbs. of titaniferous iron ore, both ground flne, is 
spread evenly over the bottom of the puddling furnace, and the 
charge of 475 lbs. of pig-iron placed thereon. The furnace, 
thus charged, is closed so as to prevent the access of air, and 
the temperature is raised as high as possible; after a lapse of 
seventy minutes samples are taken from the bath every few 
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minutes to ascertain the progress of the conversion, and in 
about an hour and a half the operation is completed. The 
metal should not be stirred or rabbled during the conversion, 
since the mixture of iluor spar and titaniferous iron ore is 
only rendered viscous, and not perfectly fluid, by the heat 
attained in the furnace; and if stirring be not resorted to, it 
will remain on the bottom of the furnace, where the fluor 
spar will be decomposed by the reaction upon it of the silicon 
and other elements of the pig-iron. 

ISO. Parry's Procesa — ^Mr. Parry states that the ordinary 
puddling process effects the removal of about 75 per cent, of 
the phosphorus, and from 65 to 70 per cent, of the sulphur 
present in the original pig-iron; and his improved method of 
manufacturing malleable iron or steel consists (1°) the recon- 
vei*sion of wrcyaght-iron scrap (that is, pig-iron that has been 
subjected to the puddling operation) mio pig-iron, without the 
introduction of a further amount of sulphur or phosphorus; and 
(2°) repuddling of this product. By these means he effects 
the removal of 65 or 70 per cent, of the sulphur, and about 
75 per cent, of the phosphorus which forms the residue lefb 
in wrought-iron or puddled pig, thereby obtaining a product 
practically free from these noxious elements, to the improve- 
ment in the quality of the malleable iron produced; and, if 
necessary, the conversion into pig-iron and repvddlin^ may be 
repeated a third time, each conversion being attended with a 
diminution in the amoimt of the sidphur and phosphorus 
present in the product. The reconversion into pig-iron is 
effected in a cupola or blast furnace, the increased temperature 
necessary for the recarburization being obtained by inclining 
one or more of the twyers at an angle of 30° or 36? down- 
wards. The charges consist of about 7 cwt. of coke per ton 
of iron, with sufficient lime to flux the ash of the coke; the 
furnace must be kept filled during the melting, otherwise an 
insufficient amount of carbon will be taken up, about 2 per 
cent, being necessary to produce the boil in the puddling 
furnace, and to this extent the wrought-iron must be car- 
burized. The metal from the furnace is tapped in the usual 
manner into pigs, which are puddled in an ordinary furnace 
and rolled into merchant bars in the usiial manner* The 
product is called purified wroughiriron^ 
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For making hard steel, Mr. Parry repeats the carburiza- 
tion just described, except that the amount of coke used is 
reduced from 7 cwt. to 4 or 4^ cwt. per ton of metal, and 
the size of the nozzles of the twyers is slightly increased. 
For the production of soft or mild steel, the metal so obtained 
is run out into an oval-shaped vessel or receiver of wrought- 
iron, lined with a mixture of clay and sand, and connected 
with a blowing apparatus for passing air through the mass; 
after a few minutes' exposure to the blast, the temper of the 
metal is sufficiently reduced, and it is run out from the tap- 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into ingots or other forms. 

151. Malleable Cast-iron. — ^The operation of converting 
the surface of articles of cast-iron into malleable iron or soft 
steel, is a process analagous to the cementatioB. of steel, 
except that instead of carbon, the cement powder consists of 
powdered peroxides of iron, a decarburizing material. The 
object of the process is to partially remove the carbon, 
sulphur, silicon, and manganese from the surface of articles 
made of cast-iron, and so impart to them the strength and 
softness of malleable iron or mild steel; for this purpose the 
articles are cast in moulds in the usual manner, the iron 
preferred for the purpose being charcoal pig smelted from red 
hsematites, and the castings so produced are then packed 
into suitable boxes or crucibles, with powdered red haematite. 
A number of these crucibles are arranged in a rectangular 
furnace chamber, and the heat gradually raised, when in 
about twenty-four hours the whole contents of the furnace 
are at a red heat; the heat is then continued for from three 
to seven days, according to the size of articles, and the extent 
or depth to which it is desired that the decarburization shall 
penetrate. 

Malleable cast-iron cannot be welded or worked "when 
heated, since there remains an inner nucleus or kernel of cast- 
iron, which, melting below the welding heat of steel, causes 
the object to fall to pieces at the stroke of the hammer; the 
surfaces may, however, be readily brazed together and, in 
the cold state, the castings may be hammered to a certain 
extent, or can be filed or fitted as articles of malleable iron. 
19 M 
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rRODUCTIO!! OP STEEL BY THE FUSION OP PIG-IROK WITH 

MALLEABLE IRON. 

16S. Siemena-Hartin Prooess. — ^In this process, cast-steel 
is manufactured by the fusion of pig-iron wilii varying 
proportions of malleable or bar-iron scrap, crop ends of rails, 
and other Bessemer steel sci'ap. 

Grey pig-iron, such as is required for the Bessemer process, 
is employed, the whole charge consisting of from 9 to 10 per 
cent, of such pig-iron, with about 6 per cent, of 8i)eigeleisen, 
the remainder being made up of scrap-iron and steeL The 
pig-iron may be melted in a separate furnace before its intro- 
duction into the Siemens furnace, or it may be placed at once 
on the heated bed of the furnace and allowed to melt there. 
The bar-iron or scrap-steel must be heated to whiteness 
before mixing with the bath of pig-iron, and for this purpose 
is either heated in a distinct furnace, or placed on the furnace 
lieai*th, so as to become white hot before melting and running 
down into the bath of pig-iron. The process is conducted in 
a Siemens furnace specially arranged for the purpose; the 
bed B, similar in shape to ^lat of a puddling furnace, slopes 
slightly from all sides towards the tap-hole k, and is supported 
on cast-iron plates kept cool by a current of air circulating 
beneath them, the regenerators A and G admitting air and 
gas respectively to the furnace, being placed transversely 
beneath the bed; and the coal used in the generators or pro- 
ducers consists of equal parts of binding coal and small 
coal slack. The furnace has three doors, one n over the tap 
hole forms the working door of the furnace, and one at each 
end near to the bridges serves for the introduction of the 
scrap-iron or steel, which requires to be placed near the 
bridge so as to be heated by the flame, before passing into 
the molten bath of metal on the bed of the furnace. For 
the introduction of long bars and old rails, etc., sloping 
shoots are made at the back of the furnace, along which, 
by pai'tially opening them to the air, the flame of the furnace 
will pass, heating the bars placed in them before they fall 
down into the bath below. The bottom of the furnace is 
formed of fine quartzose sand, introdueed when the fui-nace 
18 hot in layers of about 1 inch in thickness, e^h layer 
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being rammed down and allowed to partially vitrify or 
become glazed on its surface by the heat of the furnace 
before another is introduced^ the roof d of the furnace is 
built of Dinas brick. The jQmiaces are built in sizes to 
melt from 2 tons to 5 tons of steel at each charge. 

For a 3 ton charge, about 6 cwt. of grey pig-iron is intro- 
duced into the furnace already heated to whiteness; heavy 
scrap is placed on the bed of the furnace near the bridges, 
where it is thus heated to whiteness before introduction 
into the bath of molten iron^ while rails about 6 feet in 
length, bars of iron, etc., are introduced into the shoot pre- 
viously mentioned, their lower ends only resting upon the 
hearth or bed of tiie furnace; the bars descending as their 
lower extremities melt away, when other bars are added to re- 
place them until the whole chajqge has been introduced. After 
about four hours from the conunencement of charging, during 
which time an oxidizing flame has been maintained, and the 
gas and air valves reversed aAer every twenty minutes, the 
whole charge is melted. Samples of the metal are now taken 
out in an iron ladle from time to time, and cooled in water; 
and when this test specimen exhibits on breaking the neces- 
sary toughness and malleability, notwithstanding its sudden 
cooling in water, from 3 to 4 cwts. of speigeleisen, according 
to the temper required in the steel, is charged through the 
side doors on to the hearth of the furnace close to the bridge 
at the flue end of the bed; in about twenty minutes it will 
have melted and mn down into the bath of melted metal; 
the fluid mass is then well stirred so as thoroughly to mix 
the charge, which is then tapped as quickly as possible to 
prevent the loss of manganese in the form of slag. To tap 
the metal, the sand near the tap-hole is removed, and the 
hard crust formed on the surface of the furnace bottom is 
pierced by a bar, on the withdrawal of which the metal runs 
out into a ladle, furnished with a plug, similar to those used 
in the Bessemer process; from which it is run into ingot 
moulds in the usual manner. The process from beginning 
to end occupies about ten hours. * • • 

The speigeleisen employed should contain at least from 8 
to 9 per cent, of manganese. An average charge* consists 

♦ Engineer, Oct, 0, 1871, 
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of 20 per cent, of pig-iron, 20 per cent. Bessemer steel scrap, 
10 per cent, rough paddled iron, 15 per cent. Siemens scrap, 
15 per cent, old iron and borings, with 20 per cent, iron shear- 
ings, after which, about 7^ per cent, of speigeleisen is added. 

The loss of metal in this process is from 5 to 8 per cent. ; 
it effects a considerable saving in the items of fuel and 
labour, as compared with other steel making processes; whilst 
at the same time utilizing the large quantities of scrap made 
in the Bessemer process. 

153. Bessemer Process. — ^In this process the conversion 
of pig-iron into malleable iron or steel is effected wholly by 
the direct chemical action of atmospheric air upon molten 
pig-iron, and without the intervention of those reactions 
between the elements of the pig-iron and the oxides of iron 
and manganese which take place in the decarburization 
of pig-iron by the operation of puddling, which reactions 
appear necessary for iJie elimination of the elements, sulphur, 
phosphorus and copper, from the product; for, whereas, 
in the puddling operation, these elements are removed to 
the extent of about 75 per cent, of the amount present in the 
pig-iron, in the Bessemer process they are scarcely if at all 
affected; the percentage of sulphur in the Bessemer metal 
being but little reduced, while the amount of phosphorus is 
slightly in excess of that contained in the original pig-iron 
employed: not that the total amoimt of phosphorus has 
absolutely increased, but it has increased relatively, since a 
considerable amoimt of the impurities, as carbon and silicon, 
as also of manganese, are removed from the pig metal by the 
process, leaving a proportionately smaller amount of iron for 
combination with the phosphorus, etc. The carbon and 
silicon are almost entirely burnt out during the conversion; 
the manganese also is eliminated from the product, but its 
presence in the pig-iron, in the first instance, is advantageous 
for the production of a superior metal, since, so long as any 
manganese remains imoxidized, only a very bcobII proportion 
of iron is oxidized by the blast; any excess of oxygen intro- 
duced being applied to the conversion of the manganese into 
protoxide, which then combines with the silica from the 
silicon of the metal or lining of the converter, with the 
formation of a readily fdsible slag. From these observations 
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it b obfioos tlut tbe method can only be applied to tlie 
wrkiiig of thoBP qoalitiea of pig-iroii that toe practically free 
from salplmr, pho^)h<mis, and copper ; of sadi are the iims 
smelt«d from tunuatites and magnetio ores, the demand 
tor irhidt ciasB of ore has given an impetus to tlie mining 
«nd metallurgical indaatriea ot the North of England unpre- 
cedented io the annals of any other mining district, the 
Cumberluid hnmatitea being in specia] demand for conver- 
mon into steel by the Besaemer proce^ 

In the earlier patents fd Hr. Bessemer, he proposes to 
force air or steam, fir air and steam, amongst the particles of 
molten pig-iron until the metal has acquired the malleability 
and other qualities of steel; for this pnrpoee he introduc^ 
the blast &om the top of his converting vessel by a tube or 
hollow rabble passing tovrards tJie bottom ' of the vessel, 
whereas, at the present time, Uie blast is introduced by a 
number of twyers through 
the bottom of the converter, 
the air pasrang upwards 
through the mass of molten 
metal. The use of steam, it 
is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark, is impracticable, since 
the cooling effect, due to the 
large absorption of heat oc- 
cuiring fixim the decomposi- 
tion of the steam on its 
passage through the floid 
pig-iron, rapidly solidifies 
the charge, instead of raising 
the temperature of the metal 
to lie high degree necessary 
for the Bessemer blow, as 
occurs when air alone is simi- 
larly passed through the 
molten mass. 

The Bessemer converter or 




in fig. 17, the neck ' 



condacted, has the form shown 
r moutli inclining over at an angle of 
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about 30^ to the body of the conyerter, so that the flame and 
sparks are directed away from the workman and the casting- 
pit to be subsequently mentioned; also the position of the 
mouth prevents, to a very considerable degree, the ejection 
of the molten metal, which woidd otherwise occur during the 
violent disturbance attendant upon the blowing of the charge. 
The size of the mouth is also of importance, for if too large 
it is attended with a loss of heat, and part of the converted 
metal is apt to solidify upon, or coat the surface of the 
vessel; and if too small, an imdue back pressure results, 
and the operation is retarded. The vessels are made of 
sizes capable of blowing or converting from 3 to 10 tons 
of metal at each charge, and are called respectively, 3, 
4, 5 — 10 ton converters. A 6-ton converter is about 8 
feet in height, and 12 feet 6 inches in diameter outside. 
The converter is formed of an outer skin or shell of wrought- 
iron plates, f, f , and ^ inch in thickness, riveted together, and 
lined in the inside with 10 or 12 inches in thickness of a 
most refractory material, usually "ganister," or a layer of 
fire-brick may be first built in the outer shell, and this 
covered to a depth of a few inches with ganister. In order to 
line the converter, the ganister is ground to a tolerably fine 
powder, and either used alone or mixed with a small quantity 
of powdered fire-brick; the twyer box A, and the plates 
forming the bottom of the converter are removed, when the 
mouth of the vessel is closed by a piece of wood, and then 
turning the converter mouth downwards, a wooden core of 
the internal size of the converter is introduced, and the 
moistened ganister rammed well in between the shell of 
the converter and this core, which is then withdrawn. 
The bottom of the converter is connected with the body of 
the vessel by bolts and cotters, its inner surface being made 
flat, as shown, and it is penetrated by from seven to twelve 
(according to the size of converter) conical clay twyens a, a, 
fig. 48, which in a 6-ton converter are 20 inches in length, 
and each containing twelve holes or apertures for the 
admission of the blast to the converter. The twyers are 
introduced from the lower side or twyer box, and carefully 
luted around to prevent the escape of metal into the space A. 
The bottom plate of the box A is readily removable for 
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olf taining aocen to tlie twyere, each of which is hdd vp in 
its position hj a atop or horizoatol arm b, c^«ble at roUbon 
to one side when it is necesaaiy to withdniir mod replace an; 
ono of the twyer bricks. The twyex box or air chamba is 
connected by a curved pipe e, elliptical in section, witt tiu 
Iiollow tninnioa £ of the converter, and so with the blow- 
ing apparatus. A stoat belt, hoop, or faimnion <rf wrooj^t- 
iroa, is j'liiOfy] around the body of the conTener, the anus 




of winch rest, upon boanngs m the cast iron standardB 
1), ono arm. £ of this trunnion la hollow, and connected 
1 y Btutable valves with the blowing cylinders , the other 
ntm IB fioltd, on to which is keyed a spur pinion e gearing, 
witli a vortical rack d actuated by a hydraubc piston or ram 
placed bolow, and which is under the control of the workman 
(veaadman) — the con'vcrtcr being capable of rotation in a 
vertical plane through an angle of 180". Formerly, it was 
the practice to make the blast automatic, bo that when 
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the blow was over, and the vesselman turned down tHe 
converter for discharging its contents, the trunnion in its 
revolution closed the valve connected with the blast; this 
mechanism is, however, liable to derangement, and the blast 
is now generally shut off by an independent valve. When 
the converter is vertical, its mouth is directed towards an 
open rectangular space, or to a hood forming the bottom of 
a kind of stack, which takes away the gases and sparks 
thrown out from the converter during the blow. 

It is usual in Bessemer steel works to place the converters 
in pairs, either on the same or c^posite sides of a casting- 
pit, a small cupola or wind furnace being situated between 
the two for melting the charge of speigel to be added at the 
end of the blow; the cupola being raised sufficiently high 
to allow the speigel to be tapped directly from the for- 
nace into an iron trough lined with sand leading to either 
converter, or so that it may be first tapped into a ladle and 
weighed before emptying into the converter. The casting- 
pit is occupied by the ingot motdds for the receipt of the 
metal and the apparatus for discharging the metal into these 
moulds. In the centre is a hydraulic lift or casting crane 
formed by a hydraulic piston or ram, to the top of which is 
attached a platform formed by a pair of wrought-iron girders 
well braced together ; this platform receives at one end the 
ladle into which the metal is emptied from the converter, at 
the opposite end to which is a mass of iron, acting as a coun- 
terpoise to the weight of the ladle and its contents ; a handle 
connected with the necessary gearing enables a man standing 
at the middle of this platform to traverse the ladle inwards 
or outwards, so as to bring it exactly 
over the centre of the ingot moulds ; 
and by another handle or wheel he is 
able to rotate the crane around the pit, 
thereby emptying its contents into 
moulds placed in any part of the pit, 
while a third movement enables him to 
raise the table so as to come over 
moidds of varying height. 

The ladle (fig. 49) resembles the ordinary ironfoimder's cast- 
ing ladle; it is formed of iron plates riveted together, and lined 




Fig. 49.— Bkssemeu 
Casting Ladle. 
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on the inside with refractory material, as sand or ganister ; 
but, instead of pouring the metal from a lip, it is tapped 
from the bottom, for which purpose the bottom inclines fin>m 
all parts to one side where the tap-hole is situate ; a fire-claj 
nozzle attached to a vertical iron rod, also coated with fire- 
clay, fits into this hole, and by connecting the top of this 
rod with a hand lever, the nozzle can be raised or lowered so 
as to allow sufficient metal to escape to fill any required 
mould, when by depressing the lever, the nozzle or plug is 
reinserted and the stream is stopped until the ladle is placed 
over another mould. The moulds employed for casting 
ingots of Bessemer steel are of cast-iron, open at both ends, 
and octagonal or circular in section, with a considerable taper 
from top to bottom so as to allow of the ready extraction of 
the ingot therefrom. 

The charge of the Bessemer converter consists, as already 
noted, of from 2 to 10 tons of molten pig-iron, the most usual 
charges, however, varying from 3 to 6 tons. Previous to the 
introduction of the molten metal into the converter (unless 
the vessel is already hot from a previous charge), a fire is made 
up in it, a quantity of coke thrown in, and the blast turned 
gently on; this is continued until the inside of the converter 
is at a red heat, when it is turned upon its axis, so as to bring 
the mouth downwards, and the coke, etc., is emptied into 
the pit beneath the converter, the blast being blown through 
to (hive out the coke; the converter is now rotated into a 
horizontal position, when the charge of pig-iron, which has 
been melted in a reverberatory or cupola furnace placed in 
the vicinity of the converter, is run along a movable gutter 
of wrought-iron, lined with sand or ganister, into the red- 
hot vessel ; or, as is practised in Sweden and the continent, 
the metal may be tapped directly from the blast furnace 
into the converter. Before running in the pig-iron it is not 
unusual to throw into the converter 10 per cent., or even 20 
per cent., of the charge in the form of scrap-steel, such as 
rail ends, skulls, etc., either cold or heated to whiteness in 
a neighbouring furnace ; in the case of light scrap it is melted 
down in the cupola along with the pig-iron. Owing to the 
shape of the converter, when in a horizontal position, the 
twvers are above the bath of metal thus introduced; the 
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blast is now turned on, and the converter rotated into a 
vertical position, the passage from the horizontal to the 
vertical being accompanied by the ejection of a shower of 
sparks and graphite blown out by the blast; on assuming the 
vertical position, however, during the first three or four 
minutes, only a small very slightly luminous fiame, accom« 
panied by sparks, is visible from the mouth of the converter; 
after which the flame becomes a little more luminous and 
unsteady, and in from eight to ten minutes the flame is very 
dense, yellow, bright, and considerably increased in size. The 
metal is now in a violent state of ebullition, showers of slag, 
sparks, and burning iron are frequently ejected from the 
mouth of the converter, while the pressure of the blast, 
which at first was from 15 lbs. to 20 lbs. per square inch, 
falls to 10 or 11 lbs.; this stage, or what is known as the 
bail, continues for from six to eight minutes, with a charge 
of 3 tons of metal, and towards the conclusion of this stage 
the flame becomes less dense, and assumes a characteristic 
rose or pale amethyst tint, indicating the last or fining stage 
of the blow, during which the flame is diminishing in size 
and intensity, and in from eighteen to twenty minutes from 
the commencement of the blow the flame finally drops, an 
indication that the blow is at an end ; the converter is then 
quickly turned down into the horizontal position, the blast 
turned off*, and from 7 j^r cent, to 10 per cent, of melted 
speigeleisen or other highly carburetted and manganiferous 
alloy is added to the contents of the converter, the immediate 
eflect of which is the emission from the mouth of the con- 
verter of a long, roaring, and extremely luminous jet of flame, 
the appearance of which is a further indication that the blow 
was completed before the converter was turned over. Formerly, 
it was the practice to place the converter vertical, and con- 
tinue the blowing for a short time after the addition of the 
speigeleisen, but for some time this practice has been discon- 
tinued. The metal, which is as fluid as water, after standing 
for a few seconds is transferred, along with a quantity of 
slag, from the converter to the casting ladle, previously 
heated by burning charcoal or coke within it ; the slag floats 
on the top, and assists in retaining the heat of the fluid metal 
during the casting operation. The converter is now turned 
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mouth downwards, when the slag that had remained hehind 
drains out into the pit below. As each ingot mould is filled 
with metal its surface is covered with sand, and a cast-iron 
plate, secured by wedges and eye-bolts to the ingot mould, is 
placed on the top to prevent, as far as possible, the rising of 
the metal on solidification, and thereby rendering the top of 
the ingot unsoimd and honeycombed. 

The duration of the blow just given applies to a 3-ton 
blow consisting of English haematite pig-iron, or this mixed 
with only a small proportion of Swedish irons. If Swedish 
pig-iron be used alone, the blow is much shorter; instead of 
lasting from sixteen to twenty minutes, it will be over in 
from thirteen to fifteen minutes for a 3-ton charge; the 
process altogether requiring greater care that the blowing be 
not continued beyond the point of total decarburization by 
even a few seconcb, otherwise considerable practical difficulties 
arise from the deposition of a film or coating of metal on the 
inside of the converter, requiring much labour to detach it 
For heavier charges of metal the time of blowing is proportion- 
ately increased, a blow of 8 tons of haematite pig-iron requiring 
fi*om forty to fifty minutes for its completion. 

The Bessemer process, as above described, consists in con- 
tinuing the blow until the charge is totally decarburized, 
and then restoring the necessaiy amount of carbon to convert 
the whole into steel, by the addition of an amount of speige- 
leisen proportional to the temper required in the product. 
In Sweden, however, the process was formerly conducted by 
stopping the blow before complete decarburization had been 
attained, leaving thereby an amount of carbon in the metal 
equal to the production of the <}esired temper; but the 
difficulty of being able to stop the process at the exact 
period, led to the almost general introduction of the total 
decarburization method as practised in England. In Styria, 
again, the iron employed contains from 1 to 3 per cent of 
manganese, and, instead of adding speigeleisen to the con- 
verted charge, the necessary amount of carbon is introduced 
by the use of a quantity of pig-iron of the same kind as the 
original charge. 

It is usual in England to stop the blow, that is, turn over 
the converter at the instant the flame falls; in Austria and 
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Sweden* the progress of the operation is judged from the 
character of the slag; an iron rod is inserted into the con- 
verter, and, when brought out, a portion of slag adheres to 
the point; so long as any carbon remains unconsimied, a 
peculiar brownish tint is observed, but as soon as the point 
of total decarburization is reached, the slag assumes a dead 
black coloui', with a peculiar metallic lustre, due to the pre- 
sence of oxide of iron. 

If thQ blowing be continued after the oxidation of the 
whole of the carbon is completed, the heat is maintained by 
the combustion of the iron itself, and the product is deterio- 
rated in quality, approaching in character towards burnt iron, 
in proportion to the extent of overblowing; at the same time 
it is attended with considerable loss in the yield. If much 
overblown, the converter, as also the sides and bottom of 
the ladle, are coated with a thick crust of metal; this crust, 
solidified, of the internal form of the ladle, is technically 
called a skuU, and when produced is usually broken up and 
introduced with the next charge as scrap-steel. Overblowing 
of the metal for only a few seconds is sufficient to create a 
skull in the ladle of considerable weight. 

About four charges are worked off in a day from each 
converter; for although the actual blowing lasts only about 
twenty minutes, the melting of the pig-iron and removal of 
the ingots from the pit, with the reaiTangement of the moulds, 
occupy a considerable time. After ^Ye or six blows the 
converter requires new twyers, the brick being eaten down 
to a considerable depth below the level of the bottom. For 
their insertion, the bottom plate of the twyer box is removed, 
the old twyers knocked out and new ones inserted from the 
bottom, luted around, and secured as previously described; 
the converter is then turned up, and a quantity of a thin 
paste of ganister and fire-clay is run in around the twyers in 
the inside of the bottom. After about eighty blows the 
converter usually requires relining, frequent repairs of the 
lining having been effected in the meantime by ramming 
patches of ganister on the more corroded and broken down 
parts of the lining. 

The total yield of Bessemer metal produced averages from 

* Bauerman. 
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80 to 85 per cent of the total wei^ of pig^ron and 
R|)eigi>lciflon introduced into the cupola or otlier remehzng 
fiiniace. 

The docarburized metal obtained at the termmatian of the 
blow, and before the addition of speigeleiaen, bdiaves on 
moohanical treatment exactly as burnt iron; it is found to be 
exooodin^ly redsluyrt^ that is, cannot be welded or hammered 
At A ixhI iuMit, but crumbles and falls to powder on attemptiDg 
to work it under the hammer; this rottenness or want of co- 
heftiou in the product is generally allowed to be due to the 

Iu>(^«K\noo of a surplus of oxygen and silicon in the intensely 
ioaUh) luotal) which elements are removed by the addition 
of 4^X!^/4!tWn or other alloy rich in manganese, owing to the 
N^ry |>owti>r(\il afiinitio4i of oxygen, silicon, and manganese for 
r^oii oUior, whereby the three pass out as a fusible slag, and 
tlio lUf'tal lias restored to it all the qualities of good steel, 
tho haixliuvi!) of toni|>er de^^ending on the amount of carbon 
iutixHiucod in the manganiferous alloy. 

IBi, Deoomposition in the Bessemer Vessel or Con- 

TtrtW»- -The following analyses* of the pig-iron employed, 
At(H4 pixxluoiHl, and dT the metal at various stages of the 
)\iwoiiis Ai!^ dotonuined at the Austrian works of Neuberg, 
Mu) by Mr* Snelus at the Dowlais works, shew that 
duriivff Xhfii ^x%t stage of the process the operation is 
AitinuW with the conversion of the graphite into comr 
hi^ tiM'hon^ luid a very considerable diminution in the 
Mi^ouut of siliooni indicating that the silicon is burnt 
otf in t)i<^ <M%rUer ata^^es of tiie blow much more rapidly 
than ih<^ earhon^ while in the last stage the reverse is 
ii\^ ciUK^; at the same time the analysis of the slag pro- 
duce) at this period, No. II., shows that the manganese 
in iHMivg mjudlv oxidited, the oxide so formed combining 
witJi ailioa, witn the formation of a fusible silicate or slag; 
\s\\\h in the st^e period the iron is oompai^tively unaffected. 
DuriUj^ the boil the carbon, silicon, and manganese, as indi- 
oattHl by the analysis Na III, are suffering combustion, 
whilst at the conclusion of the last or fining period, there is 
piHMsient in the metal but a few hundredths per cent, of these 

♦ Journal qf the Iron and Steel InetUuU, Paper by Dr. Roscoe. 
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ANALYSES OF THE METAL TAKEN FROM THE CONVERTER AT 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE BLOW AT THE NEUBERO WORKS. 
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IL 
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IV. 


V. 


Graphite, 

Combined carbon, 

Silicon, 

Sulphur, 


3-180 
0-760 
1-960 
0018 
0-040 
3-460 
0-085 


2-465 
0-443 
Trace 
0040. 
1-645 
0091 


0-949 
0-112 
Trace 
0-045 
0-429 
095 


0-687 
0028 
Trace 
0045 
0-113 
0120 


0-234 
0033 
Trace 
0-044 
0-139 
0105 


Phosphorus, 


Copper, 



ANALYSES AT THE DOWLAIS WORKS. 





I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Graphite, 

Combined carbon, 

Silicon, 

Sulphur, 


2 07 

1-20 

1-962 

0014 
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• • • 


2-127 
795 
Trace 
0061 
Trace 

• • • 


• • « 

1-55 
0-635 

• • • 

• • • 


0-'697 
0020 
Trace 
0-067 
Trace 

• • • 


0-566 
0030 

0-665 
0-309 
0039 


Phosphorus, 

Mancranese, 
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ANALYSES OF SLAGS PRODUCED AT DOWLAIS. 



Silica, 

Alumina, 

Iron protoxide, 

Manganese protoxide, , 

Lime, 

Magnesia, , 

Alkalies, 

Sulphur, , 

Phosphorus, 
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1-63 
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Traces 


Traces 


Traces 


004 


Traces 
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• « ■ 


003 


0-02 


001 


001 



I. Original pig-iron. 
II. Metal and slag taken at the end of the first period (6 minutes). 

III. „ ,, boil (12 minutes). 

IV. „ „ blQW 
y, After addition of speigel. 
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elements (No. lY.), and the corresponding analysis of the 
slag indicates a sadden increase in ihe amount of iron, show- 
ing that at the end of the boil the manganese is practically 
removed, and that during the fining or last stage of the 
process, the iron begins to suffer oxidation and -waste. No. 
V. is the analysis of the Bessemer steel produced after recar- 
burization by the addition of the speigeleisen, in which it 
is also noticeable that the percentage of phosphorus and 
sulphur differs but slightly from the amounts shown in the 
analysis of the original pig-iron. 

Mr. Snelus, in a paper to the Iron and Steel Institute, 
communicates the following as the composition of the gases 
escaping from the mouth of the conyerter, during a blow 
Listing eighteen minutes : — 





I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Carbonic acid. 
Carbonic oxide, 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen,... 1 
Nitrogen, .... 


10-71 

None 

0-92 

88-37 


8-59 
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Token 2 minutes after the commencement of blow. 
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These analyses show that during the first period of the 
blow, in which the temperature is low, and a very small 
slightly luminous flame is visible at the mouth of the con- 
verter, the carbon is oxidized to carbonic acid; but as the 
process advances, the temperature is rising, and the proportion 
of carbonic oxide rapidly increases. Analysis IV., taken ten 
minutes from the commencement or after the boil has com- 
menced, shows a very large increase in the amount of 
carbonic oxide gas, attended with a corresponding decrease 
in the carbonic acid. At this period the flame has con- 
siderably mci-eased in size, and presents the i-eddish-violet 
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tinge of the burning carbonic oxide. The proportion of 
carbonic oxide continues to increase to the end of the blow; 
and from the experiments of J. S. Bell, Esq., it appears that 
at very high temperatures, carbonic oxide is more stable than 
carbonic acid when in contact with metallic iron, which may 
account for the presence of carbonic acid in the earlier and 
cooler stages of the process, whilst, as the temperatui'e 
increases, its place is taken by carbonic oxide. 

Mr. SneluB has computed that the heating power of the 
gases (chiefly carbonic oxide) escaping from the converter 
towards the end of the blow is, in works blowing 1000 tons 
of pig-iron per week, equal to the effect produced by a con- 
sumption of 25 tons of coke per week. 

Dr. W. M. Watts has attempted to determine the tempe 
rature of the flame of the Bessemer converter, and he finds 
that at the commencement of the blow, a wire of gold held 
in the flame does not melt, whilst towards the middle and 
end of the blow, the gold was always melted; hence ha 
concludes that the temperature of the flame at the commence- 
ment is below 1300^0. (the melting point of gold). An 
alloy of platinum and iridium, or platinum alone, does not 
melt at any period of the process; hence, taking the melting 
point of platinum at 2000^ C, it follows that the temperature 
of the flame, although increasing beyond 1300^0., never 
attains to 2000° C. 

155. Manganese Alloys. — ^The necessity of an alloy rich 
in manganese for the success of the Bessemer process, has 
given rise to the preparation of many special triple alloys of 
carbon, iron, and manganese, which should be richer in man- 
ganese than the ordinary speigeleisen. Such an alloy is that 
prepared by Mr. Prieger of Bonn, known as Prieger's ferrO' 
fnomgcmeaey which occasionally contains 60 per cent, of man- 
ganese; this alloy is obtained by treating in graphite crucibles 
mixtures of peroxide of manganese (pyrolusite), charcoal in 
large proportion, and granulated cast-iron or scrap-iron in 
small pieces, the surface of the charge being covered with 
powdered bottle glass; the reduction is only eflected at very 
high temperatures, and the cost of the alloy becomes exces- 
sive. Mr. Henderson, of Glasgow, prepares a ferro-manganese 
by reducing a mixture of carbonate of manganese and oxide 
19 N 
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of iron, both in the state of powder, with an excess of cliaxcoal 
on the speciaUy prepared coke bed of a Siemens furnace, a 
reducing flame being maintained during the reduction; for 
the first few hours a red heat is maintained, with the produc- 
tion of a metallic sponge, which is then run down by raising 
the temperature to whiteness, with the production of a fusible 
alloy of carbon, iron, and manganese, containing from 20 to 
30 per cent, of manganese. 

166. Bessemer Pig-iron. — The essentials in a pig-iron 
applicable to the Bessemer process are: — 1^ almost absolute 
freedom from sulphur, phosphorus, and copper, since these 
elements are not sensibly diminished in amount by the 
Bessemer process; 2^ the presence of a mininnim of about 
2 per cent, of silicon in pig-irons containing only very 
small amounts of manganese; for though in this proportion 
it is almost entirely removed during the process, yet its 
high calorific power — about 7000 — ^renders it valuable as 
a heat producer, and thus aids in preventing the loss hj 
the production of shdls, which takes place when this 
element is present in insufficient amount; if present in too 
large proportion, however, the whole of the carbon may be 
oxidized and eliminated, while sufficient silicon still remains 
in the metal to deteriorate its quality, about one-tenth 
per cent, of silicon being sufficient to make Bessemer steel 
hard and brittle when cold; the presence of an excess of 
silicon in the pig-iron is also attended with an increased 
waste of iron in the form of slag; 3° the pig should be of 
No. 1 or No. 2 in greyness, for the use of white iron is 
attended with difficulty and loss; its carbon being in the 
combined state is converted into carbonic oxide in the earlier 
stages of the process, before the necessary heat of the metal 
has been attained, and the combustion of the silicon efiected; 
and 4° the presence of manganese in the pig-iron is advan- 
tageous, for although entirely removed, so long as any remains 
in the molten bath of metal, it prevents the oxidtttion and 
waste of iron; and acting as a heat producer, is especially 
desirable therefore in pig-irons low in silicon. Joixian sets 
down the minimum of manganese at 1 per cent., but this is 
considerably in excess of what is used in England, where the 
pig-irons employed are usually highly siliceous. Mixtures 
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of pig-irons are generallj preferred for the Bessemer process, 
rather than the use of a sm^e class of iron. 

157. Applicatioii of the Spectroseopa — ^The spectroscope 
has been applied somewhat extensivelj on the continent, 
and to a lesser extent in England, for the analysis of the 
Bessemer flame^ and the determination of the point of total 
decarburization or point at which the blast should be tnmed 
ofif. It is especiallj nsefol where di£ferent irons are being 
continually blown, with the behayionr of which the workman 
is not familiar. The phenomena, as obserred by the naked 
eye, and throngh the spectroscope, in a blow of 4| tons of 
metal, chiefly haematite pig-iron, are tabulated below. 



Time from 
Commencemeni. 



4 minutes. 



5 „ 



G „ 

3 , 



15 „ 



Appeaoanoe io the 
Naked Eye. 



Very small flame, with 

sparks of metaL 
Pale flame, increasiiig 



msize. 



Flame large, but very 
unsteady. 

Flame much brighter 
and larger. 



Flame is very bright 
and dense; the boil 
has commenced. 



Flame is larger, but 
more transparent. 

Flame diminishing in 
size, and not so lumi- 
nous. 

Flame drops, and blow 
is over. 



Appeanuaee of the 
Spectmm. 



Faint continnoos spec- 
trum. 

Continuous spectrum, 
with two yellow 
sodium lines D, flash- 
ing across the spec- 
trum. 

Sodium lines have be- 
come steady, and 
fixed. 

Yellow sodium lines, 
with 'lines in the red 
and violet ends of the 
spectrum appear. 

The last sp^toum re- 
mains wiui additional 
lines in the red, also 
carbon lines in green 
and blue, with green 
* manganese oxide lines 

lines in the spectrum 
more* distinct, and 
better defined. 

Spectrum fading. 

The green lines of car- 
bon and manganese 
disappear. 



♦ Dr. W. M. Watts. 
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In blowing Swedisli pig-irons, which are low in silicon, 
and contaiji from 1 to 3 per cent, of manganese, the hcA 
commences sooner than when hteinatites are the subject of 
operation, and the spectrum appears eadier, the yellow line 
flimhing in about thu-tj seconds, and_ has become steady or 
fixed, in from one to one and a half minntes from the com- 
mencement of the blowj after which, at about the same 
intervals as in last case, the other appearances occur, the 
blow being completed for this chai^ in about twenty- 
cme tuiuutes. llie spectrmn is not, however, usually so 
clear, due to the clouil or haze of brown vapour or smoke 
which ascends &om the mouth of the converter when mau- 
ganiferous pig-irons are under treatmentj the spectrum at the 
same time is generally less complicated, a number of lines in 
the green and blue portion of the specbiun of the biematites 
being absent. 

1^ WMtworth ProoflBfl. — Bessemer or other steel ingots, 
especially of the softer tempers, when cast in moulds in tha 
ordinary manner, are always open and spongy along the centre 
line, and present a more or less honeycombed character, 
especially towards the top of ibe ingot (fig. 60); if, bov- 
ever, the ingot be cast under the pressure of a very consider- 
able head of metal, the lower portion may be sound, but the 
upper portion is still honeycombed. Sir Joseph Whitworth, 

I has succeeded in overcoming this difficulty 
of imsoundness in steel ingots, by submit- 
ting the metal, while in its fluid condition, 
to very considerable pressure; for this pur- 
pose the steel from the converter or crudbles 
is run from the ladle into a steel moidd 
lined with refractory material, and con- 
stmcted so as to allow of the free escape of 
iToFTOK ^ ^^ the metal whilst being preesed; 
Upper End or ^^ metal is subjected to a pressure of 
A Bessbusr Ih- several tons upon Uie square inch, by means 
ooT. of large hydraulic presses, specially con- 

Btnicted; such a press at the works of Sir J. Whitworth 
& Ga, Manchester, being capable of exerting a total p 
t^ 8000 tons u|>on the fluid metal, 




CHAPTER X. 
TIN. 

This metal is of high antiquity, the Phoenicians, before the 
Christian era, having fetched the metal from the British 
Isles. 

Tin is one of the whitest metals, possessed, however, of a 
peculiar faint yellowish tinge; it rivals silver in lustre, and 
when warmed emits a faint odour. A bar of the metal 
when bent produces a peculiar crackling sound, known as 
the cry of tin, supposed to be due to its crystals grinding 
over each other during the bending movement. Tin is one 
of the least tenacious of the metals, only lead and zinc being 
inferior to it in this respect, a wire 2 m.m. in diameter 
breaking under a load of 24 kilogrammes. It is very 
malleable j by hammering and heating, tinfoil can be ob- 
tained of not more than YwuTf ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ thickness; such 
foily amalgamated with mercury, forms the silvering on the 
back of glass mirrors. Tin is easily obtained in crystals,^ 
behaving in this respect much like lead and bismuth. The 
appearance known as moiree metaUique is formed by treating 
the surface of metallic tin with a mixture of ten parts of 
diluted sulphuric acid, with one part of diluted nitric acid, 
when the surface of the metal becomes covered with a mass 
of crystalline forms, giving this well-known ornamental 
appearance. The specific gravity of tin is 7*251, its linear 
dilatation from 0°C. to 100° C, is ^ of its length. It melts 
at 230° C, and maybe exposed to a strong heat in a hrasqued 
crucible, without loss of weight. If heated in the air, it 
rapidly oxidizes to stannic oxide (SnOg); melted at a low 
temperature, and poured out, it retains, if pure, its resplen- 
dent lustre for a considerable time, the brilliancy of the 
surface being one test of its purity; for, if impure, the sur- 
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face will bo more or less frosted, according to the amount of 
impurity present. It undergoes little change in dry or 
moist air (free from sulphuretted hydrogen) at ordinary 
temperatures, and is hence used for coating iron which is 
required to resist the action of moisture, the iron affording 
strength to the plate, while the coating of tin on its sur£eice 
prevents the rusting away of the iron. Tin has a conduc- 
tivity for heat less than half that possessed by silver; its 
surface takes a fine polish, when the radiation from it is also 
small; hence its value as a material for the manufacture of 
teapots, and other culinaiy utensils. It decomposes water 
at a red heat, is easily soluble in hot hydrochloric add, 
with the evolution of hydrogen; boiling sulphuric acid acts 
violently on the metal, evolving sulphurous anhydride (SOg), 
while the dilute acid acting in the cold, liberates hydrogen. 
Tin is soluble in the fixed alkalies, and diluted nitric acid 
acts violently upon it, liberating nitrous fumes, and convert- 
ing the tin into metastannic acid. The chemical symbol of 
tin is Sn, and its atomic weight 118. 

Tin reduces copper, lead, bismuth, and antimony when 
heated with their oxides. Conmiercial tin often contains 
minute quantities of lead, iron, copper, arsenic, antimony, 
bismuth, and tungsten; and less frequently manganese, zinc, 
and molybdenimi. 

The only compounds of tin with the non-metallic elements 
which are of metallurgical interest, are its combinations 
with sulphur and oxygen. 

159. Stannous Sulphide. — Tin and sulphur combine 
readily on the application of heat; the resiilting mass of 
stannous sulphide (SnS) generally contains, however, metal- 
lic tin. The product is not so fusible as tin, and is some- 
what difficult to pulverise. Sulphide of tin, when roasted 
with access of air, is resolved into sulphurous anhydride 
(SOg) and stannic oxide (SnOg). The sulphides of tin, 
when heated with iron, suffer decomposition, the result being 
a compoimd of sulphur, iron, and tin. 

160. Stannic Sulphide. — Stannic sulphide (SnSg), or 
mosaic gold, is a scaly, micaceous, unctuous mass, somewhat 
resembling gold in appearance; a strong heat decomposes it 
into stannous sulphide (SnS) and free sulphur. This com- 
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pound cannot be formed by the direct union of tin and 
sulphiir, but is prepared by making an amalgam of two parts 
of tin with one part of mercury, triturating this amalgam 
with one part of sal-ammoniac (NH^Cl) and one and a 
quarter of sulphur, then subjecting the mixture to a gentle 
heat (not too strongly), when the stannic sulphide remains at 
the bottom and around the sides of the vessel, in the form of 
gold-coloiu*ed spangles, and hence the name. 

161. Putty Powder, — ^This substance is a crude peroxide of 
tin (SnOg), used for giving an opaque whiteness to enamels, 
and for grinding glass, etc. It is prepared by heating 
metallic tin on the bed of a reverberatory furnace, and 
raking off the crude oxide or dross as it is formed; this 
dross is then subject to calcination, when it becomes whitish 
in appearance, and after grinding to powder constitutes what 
is known as " putty powder." 

162. Ores of Tin. — Tin-stone, cassiterite or streomrtin 
(SnOg) may be said to be the only ore of tin; it is black or 
brown in colour; the variety occurring in granite is usually 
more translucent, paler in colour, and much purer than that 
occurring in other rocks, the grey ores often containing a 
considerable amount of silica. Its specific gravity ranges 
from 6*3 to 7*1. As occurring in Cornwall, it is more or 
less mixed with a gangue of fluor-spar, wolfram, porphyry, 
granite, galena, blende, copper and arsenical pyrites, mis- 
pickel, cUorite, etc., and, in fact, specimens of nearly four- 
fifths of all the known minerals are found as associates of 
tin ores under different circumstances; tin ores require, 
accordingly, a series of careful and somewhat complicated 
dressings, including stamping, picking, and washing before 
being ready for the metallurgical 'treatment proper. When 
this mineral presents, on breaking, the appearance of a 
number of concentric layers, it is called wood-tin. Tin- 
stone occurs as grains or rounded detached masses in the 
old alluvial soils of Brittany, Saxony, Bohemia, East Indies, 
etc., in which form it is known as stream-tin, A mass of 
rock, containing only from i to 1 per cent, of tin-stone, 
may be profitably worked. Cornwall and Devon afford the 
largest deposits of tin-stone, but tin ores also occur in 
Malacca; the island of Banca^ in Bolivia, and in smaller 
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quantities in the Isle of Man, France, Spain, Bnssia, 

eta 

Tin p^rUu, hM-mdal ore or mlphuret of tin^ is brass 
jeDow in ooloor, with a metallic lustre, and contarns vary- 
ing amonntB of tin, oc^per, iron, zinc, and solpliur. l^o use 
18 made of thia ore for the extraction of tin. 

16S. Boi8ti]l{^. — ^llie ores of tin containing sulphnr, iron, 
snd arsenic are first roasted in laige calciners, the mass being 
rabbled at intorals of from twenty to thirty minutes; the 
temperature, especially at the commencement, being kept 
down 80 as not to agglutinate the sulphide of Idn, otherwise 
the decomposition and oxidation ceases, and the mass requires 
r^rinding. The calcination completed, the mass is drawn 
from the calciner, exposed to the atmosphere for a few days, 
and then transferred to a large tank containing water ; the 
heayier portions containing the larger quantity of metal are 
collected at the bottom of the tank, and are sold to the smelter 
as Uack tin. 

The result of the calcination or roasting has been to 
volatilize the arsenic as arsenious acid (As^Og), and to 
oxidize the copper and tin largely into sulphates, which 
are then dissolved out by the lixiviation. 

164. Beductioil. — ^The operation of reduction involves two 
stages — 

1° Smelting, in which an impure tin is obtained, contain- 
ing as impurities chiefly iron and arsenic 

2^ Refining of this impure tin. 

The tin ores having been carefully sorted into three 
qualities, according to purity, the 1° quality being the purest 
and richest in tin, are smelted separately for tin of the first 
quality; the 2° contains tin and other metals, and the 3° 
contains copper, while a 4° consists almost wholly of gangue, 
and is considered useless. 

The smelting of tin ore afibrds an example of a case of the 
simple reduction of an oxide by carbon, with the conversion 
of the vdnaUiff or gcmgtie into a fusible slag. A high 
temperature is required to effect the decomposition. 

The smelting of hlack tin is now usually performed in 
reverberatory furnaces, of which the roof is kept as low as 
possible, with a view to the economy of fuel. The fumace 
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shovti, fig. 02, has a fireplace A about 2 feet long, mih 
the atfick B at the opposite end <^ tlie bed ; the fire-bridge E, 
about 14 inchee in depth, is hollow, and vithout the usual 
caat-iron bridge plate, tiie fire bdiig kept up above the bridge 





during the smelting operation; the bed C, about IS feet 
in length and 9 feet across, is made shallow, and inclines 
from all paria towards the tap-hole D, at the opposite 
side to wMch are the doors G, through which the charge 
is rabbled. Below the tap-hole is the JloaL H, a quad- 
rangular or circular basin of sheet-irou Uaed with clay, 
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into which the metal is tapped from the f amace ; on tiie 
light side of iheJUxU is placed a kettle of cast-iron, set in its 
own fireplace, in which the operation of refining is per- 
formed. The bottom of the furnace is formed of iron ban 
laid transversely, on which rests a bed of slate, above which 
is a bed of from 7 inches to 8 inches in thickness of fire-clay, 
and resting on this are fire-bricks built on end; a bottom 
thus prepared lasting about three months. Above the 
refining kettle or bason is placed a pulley, from which is 
suspended an apparatus by which billets of wood may be 
plimged to the bottiom of the pot, and at the same time 
receive a rotary motion. 

The charge of 24 cwt of ore, yielding a produce of about 
65 per cent, of metal, is mixed with one-fift^i of its weight of 
onthiticite, and spread over the bed of the furnace; sometimes 
a little slaked lime or fluor-spar is also added to assist in the 
fusion of the gangue ; the side doors are then luted up and 
the tap-hole is stopped with day. The heat is now gradually 
raised ; for if raised too rapidly a loss occurs from the formation 
of silicate of tin, which escapes reduction. In about five 
hours after charging the mass is well rabbled, when a quan- 
tity of culm (anthracite) is thrown into the furnace; the 
mass is again rabbled after a lapse of about forty-five minutes, 
and the metal is ready for tapping after a further interval of 
fifteen minutes. After tapping, a scoriaceous mass remains 
on the furnace bottom, containing shots of metal and particles 
of anthracite ; this is raked out tiirough the end door K, and 
fonns what the smelter calls eloffy though the true fused slag, 
called by him glass, runs out of the furnace with the metal 
on tapping, llie glass is essentially a silicate of iron, and 
when solidified is removed from the top of the metal in the 
pot or float, and put aside; the skum on the surface of the 
metal is also skimmed off. For working off this charge of 
ore about Id cwt. of coal is required as fuel, and 5 cwt. of 
anthracite for the reduction of the metaL The slags produced 
in this smelting, and which are again smelted for tin when 
the furnaces are not busy, are essentially silicates of iron and 
alumina, with small proportions of the oxides of tungsten, 
magnesium, calcium, and manganese, but always containing 
a considerable proportion of tin; in some cases, as in the 
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following specimen, as much as 21 per cent, of tin occurring 
in the slag. 

Glass Obtained in Smelting Tin. 

SiHca, ^ 36-77 

Blue oxide of tungsten, .... 4*93 

Stannous oxide, . . . . . 23*87 

Ferrous oxide, 19*30 

Manganous oxide, 0*47 

Alumina, . 11*71 

Lime, 1*83 

Magnesia, 0*66 

99-54 

165. Eeflning. — The whole of the tin for commerce is 
subject to the refining operation, although we see quoted 
common, refined and grain tin, the difference being that the 
refined tin is made from the best ores and boiled longer in 
the refining operation than is common tin ; while, for the 
production of grain tin, the finest pigs are heated just below 
their melting point, and allowed to fall from a considerable 
height, when the metal breaks in the form of long grains. 

Before the refining proper, the tin undergoes a process of 
liqvjotion, that is, the pigs of tin are placed upon tiie bed of 
a reverberatoiy furnace similar to the last, except that the 
bed is made to slope rather more. About 18 tons of pigs 
are placed in the furnace and arranged near the bridge ; the 
temperature is raised and carefully regulated so as to be only 
sufficient to melt the tin without wholly melting the pigs, 
the tin then flows or liquates continuously away into tiie 
kettle, leaving on the furnace bottom a somewhat refractory 
and very hard mass, known as hard-liead, into the composi- 
tion of which enters about 50 per cent, of iron, 20 per cent, 
of tin, 20 per cent, of arsenic, 2 to 3 per cent, of sulphur, 
and a trace of copper. As the tin liquates or runs away, 
more pigs are added until the kettle has received its full 
charge. Wlien the kettle, which is about 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and heated by its own fire, contains about 7 tons 
of metal, billets of green wood (by preference the apple tree) 
are introduced and kept depressed, by the appliance previously 
mentioned, below the surface of the melted metal. The gases 
disengaged from the wood cause the tin to boil up, and a 
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Bknm consistiiig chiefly of iron, tm, and arsenic, or lihe 8am6 
as that left on the funiace bottom after liquation, forms on 
the surfifioe, and is skimmed off firom time to time. The le- 
fining is firom one hour to eight hours in duration, according 
to the amount of impurities present, and also whether com- 
mon or refined tin is the object of the operation. 

For common tin^ the metal is ladled from the kettle into 
the moulds while the wood is still maintained beneath the 
surface, and fresh metal continues to run in from the frimace; 
but for refined ttn, besides being made from the purer ores, 
the refining is continued longer, the wood is withdrawn, and 
the metal fdlowed to separate into layers before lading is com- 
menced; the upper strata or layers, being the purer, are set 
aside for grain tin, the middle as common tiny while the lower 
are still so impure as to require again liquatmg. The moulds 
into which the tin is ladled are usually made of granite, and 
the product is sold as hlock tin. 

Instead of the boiling or poling just described, a process of 
tossing is sometimes followed, that is, the melted tin is raised 
in ladles and allowed to fall for several feet through the 
atmosphere into the refining vessel, thus exposing a large 
surface to the cooling influence of the air, whereby the less 
fusible metal, hard-head, containing the impurities of the tin, 
separates and floats on the surface as a skum, which is re- 
moved while the purer tin liquates out. The scum or hard- 
head produced in this operation, has a similar composition 
to that left on the furnace bottom in the fiimace liquation 
described. 

If specimens of the metal, ladled into small stone ingot 
mould^ retain their bright clear surface with full rounded 
sides until cold, the metal may be classed as refined or grain 
tin; but if the metal, though bright when hot, acquires a 
frosted appearance at the moment of solidification, and is 
also not so round and full at the sides, it is classed as common 
tin; and should the metal have a yellowish tinge, and exhibit 
striae or a frx)sted appearance before solidification, it requires 
further liquation and refining. 

In Germany, tin is still smelted in the blast furnace with 
charcoal as the fuel, and in this manner much of the purer 
tin, known as grain tin, is still produced; but the loss of 
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metal and consumption of fuel are much greater than in the 
reverberatory furnace, and hence its use has been altogether 
discontinued in England. The tin smelted in blast furnaces 
with charcoal as fuel, is reported, however, to be purer than 
when the reverberatory furnace is employed. 

The furnace employed at 
Altenberg is a low blast 
furnace, built of large 
blocks of granite or por- 
phyry, surmounted above 
by a hood, the blast being 
supplied by bellows; the 
ore, with reducing agent 
and flux, is introduced at 
the top, and in about four 
hours the metal begins to 
ran from the tap-hole, the 
furnace being kept filled 
with smelting materials 
while the smelting opera- 
tion continues. The metal 
and slag run out together 




Fig. 53. — Blast Fubnaob fob 
THE Smelting of Tin. 



as the smelting proceeds, along a channel provided for the 
purpose into a basin; from which, as it fills, the slag which 
floats on the surface is passed down an incline a into another 
receptacle b full of water; after which treatment the slag is 
easily broken up for subsequent resmelting, the metal being 
tapped as the basin fills into another vessel at the opposite 
side to that which receives the slag. 

166. Ozland'S Process. — ^Wolfram, a timgstate of iron and 
manganese frequently present in tin ores, cannot be separated 
by any meduuiical treatment, by roasting operations, or 
by treatment with acids, from the tin stone; and should it 
be present in considerable quantity, it renders the tin diffi- 
cult to fuse in its reduction. The prc^ess patented by 
Mr. Oxland has for its object the removal of the wolfram 
from tin ores, by converting it into a soluble tungstate of 
soda, which can then be dissolved out by lixiviation. For 
this purpose the ore is treated with carbonate or siUphate of 
soda, in a reverberatory furnace of special construction; the 
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hearth of the furnace being formed by an iron pan^ arranged 
80 that the flame from the fireplace, after passing over the 
pan or hearth, is directed backwards beneath the pan to the 
chimney. By the use of an iron pan, instead of a brick or 
other siliceous bottom, the formation of silicates of tin is 
prevented. The charge of from 6 to 9 cwt. of ore is placed 
on the bed of the furnace, and from 9 to 12 cwt. of carbonate 
of soda or crude soda is spread over the heated Ore, the mass 
being stirred or rabbled every fifteen minutes, and a quantity 
of coal is thrown to the back of the hearth about every half 
hour; in about six hours the operation is completed, and the 
pasty mass is drawn from the furnace, allowed to cool, and 
then broken up in the stamping mill into pieces of the size 
of an egg; to facilitate this disintegration, about 25 per cent 
of quartz is added, which in the mill serves to break the 
hard alkaline crust formed around the pieces of tin ore. The 
mass is now repeatedly washed, and the coarser portions re- 
stamped; and sometimes a second fusion with carbonate of 
soda is necessary. 

If sulphate of soda be used instead of the carbonate, the 
loss of tin from the formation of stannates of soda is not so 
great, but the management of the process is more difficult, 
requiring greater care for the maintenance of the proper 
condition of the flame. The charge of ore, sulphate of sc^ 
or salt cake and small coal, is heated in a reverberatory 
furnace, a reducing flame being maintained until the sulphate 
of soda is reduced to sulphide of sodium, when a bright 
oxidizing flame is required to eflect the decomposition of the 
sulphide, with the formation of tungstate of soda; after six 
hours the charge is drawn and thrown into a cistern of water, 
when the tungstate of soda is dissolved as before. 

167. Tin and Iron. — These two metals have a great 
affinity for each other; in tin plates, at the junction of the 
tin and iron, there exists a true alloy of the two metals. Tin 
containing 2 per <^nt. of iron is magnetic, hard, and sensibly 
duller in lustre than pure tin. Cast-iron alloyed with about 
5 per cent, of tin is hard, and exhibits a steely fracture; and 
0*5 per cent, of tin in malleable iron renders it hard and 
unworkable under the hammer in the cold state. When an 
alloy of iron and tin containing an excess of the latter is 
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heated continuously, a portion of the tin will liquate from 
the alloy, and there remains behind a more or less infusible 
alloy of iron and tin, corresponding to the ha/rd-head already 
mentioned under the refining of tin. An alloy of 80 parts 
of tin with 10 parts of iron has been proposed instead of 
pure tin for the tinning of copper utensils. 

168. Tin Plates. — ^What are known as tin plates in com- 
merce are thin plates of iron, coated or alloyed on their 
surface with metallic tin, the iron giving strength to the 
plate, while the tin prevents the rust or oxidation of the sur- 
face, which takes place when iron plates are exposed unpro- 
tected to the action of air and moisture. For the manufac- 
ture of these plates, and especially for the better qualities, the 
iron is subjected to a special refining, in which the fuel 
employed is entirely charcoal, the plates produced being 
known as charcoal plates* The manufacture of the iron plates 
for this purpose has been noticed under iron, and the treat- 
ment of the bars after leaving the refinery will only be 
described in this place. 

The bars of refined iron are cut to the proper length for 
the size. of plates to be produced, when the bars so obtained 
are heated to dull redness, and passed several times through a 
pair of narrow rolls; the plate thus produced is doubled upon 
itself, and a little coal dust introduced between the surfaces 
to prevent their adhering together, the ragged edges produced 
by the previous rolling are cut off, and, iilter heating, the 
doubled plate is again rolled; this operation of doubling 
over, reheating, and reroUing, is repeated until the plate 
has acquired the necessary thinness, the final plate con- 
sisting of 4, 8, 12, 16, or 32 thicknesses, leaving the rolls 
as though it were one plate; but the heat has been so regu- 
lated as to prevent the plates welding together except in odd 
and accidental cases. The several folds of the plate are now 
separated, and the hlach plates so obtained are passed to the 
pickling room, where they are immersed in warm dilute 
sulphmic acid, which, assisted by rubbing with sand and 
water, cleans the suiface of the oxide of iron formed during 
the heating and rolling processes. The plates now require 
annealing i for which purpose they are packed into a cast-iron 
box about two feet square, air being carefully excluded by 
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luting on the cover. Several of these boxes are placed 
together in a kind of reverberatory furnace, where they are 
maintained for about twelve hours at a cherry-red heat, just 
insufficient to make the plates adhere together^ when, after 
cooling, they are cold rolled, which gives to them a smooth and 
somewhat lustrous appearance; after again annealing and 
pickling, but for a shorter period than before, the plates are 
ready for tinning. 

The tinning apparatus consists of a range of six pots 
placed over suitable fires, and called respectively the tinman's 
pot, tin-pot, washing-pot (divided into two compartments), 
grease-pot, cold-pot, and the list-pot. The plates are first 
immersed in the melted grease of the tinman's pot, until all 
moisture is evaporated from their surfaces; from here thej 
are introduced into the melted tin, contained in the tin-pot, 
the surface of which is covered by a layer of grease ; the coat- 
ing or tinning is not completely effected here, and the plates 
are transferred to the first division of the wash-pot, also con- 
taining melted tin, where the plates remain untU the coating 
is perfect, and the excess of tin has run firom the surface, to 
complete which the workman takes each plate and wipes both 
sides of it with a brush of hemp; to remove the str^Eiks left 
by the hemp, the plate is then quickly dipped into the secopd 
division of the wash-pot, containing the purest melted tin; 
from whence the plates are removed to the grease-pot contain- 
ing melted grease, maintained at a heat regulated so as to allow 
the excess of tin to run off, and also to cool the plate uni- 
formly, and prevent any unequal contraction of the iron plate 
and the tin on its surface. After ten minutes immersion in 
the grease-pot, the plates are inserted in the melted tallow 
contained in the cold-pot. To remove the bead or thick 
wire-edge of tin, which has drained down and collected at 
the lower edge of the plate, it is inserted into the list-pot, 
which contains a depth of about ^ inch of melted tin at a 
moderately high temperature, whereby the wire of tin is 
melted, and then by striking the plate sharply with a stick 
the metal is detached. The plates now only require rubbing 
with bran to clean them from grease and dirt, and after^ 
wards with a sheep-skin, when they are ready for the 
market, 
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169. Terne Plate is the namo applied to an inferior variety 
of tin plate, in which the iron is coated with an alloy of lead 
and tin instead of pure tin. 

170. Bronze. — ^The composition of bronze varies consider- 
ably, ranging from 75 to 95 per cent, of copper, with from 
25 to 5 per cent, of tin; the ancient bronze consisted of 
90 per cent, of copper and 10 per cent, of tin, figui*es repre- 
senting the composition of what is now known as gun-metal, 
the use of which for ordnance, except for guns in India, has 
been discontinued. The bronze coinage consists of 95 per 
cent, of copper, 4 per cent, of tin, with 1 per cent, of zinc; 
the <dd bronze of statues, etc., contains zinc, and frequently 
lead, the zinc being said to prevent the formation of 
cracks or fissures in castings of bronze, which would other- 
-wise appear. 

Bronze is of a yellowish-grey colour, and if cooled slowly, 
18 very sonorous, brittle, and hard; but if heated to redness, 
and cooled quickly, as by immersion in water, it is rendered 
soft and workable, in tibis respect behaving in an exactly 
opposite manner to steel under the same treatment. It is 
very tough, is hardened by hammering, and is malleable at a 
temperature a little below redness. Bronze is not readily 
affected by exposure to the atmosphere, but on long continued 
exposure, its surface becomes coated with a film of carbonate 
of copper, suboxide of copper, and Dr. Percy has detected 
crystsJs of stannic oxide. Its specific gravity is greater than 
the mean of its constituents^ and it is more fusible than 
copper. — ^ 

The preparation of bronze requires considerable care, since, 
owing to the very wide difference in the melting points of 
copper and tin, the latter has a tendency to separate, and 
the alloy to form into strata of very varying composition. 
The manufacture of bronze consists of two stages : 1^ The 
tin is melted in crucibles and alloyed with its own weight 
of copper, the resulting alloy being known as the white 
aUoj/ or hard metal; and, 2^ the various bronzes are then 
made from this white alloy by melting the copper sepa- 
rately, and, while melted, adding it to the white alloy in 
amount necessary for the production of the required bronze. 
For casting large guns qv other j^trge artiqleS; or masses 
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^.ktuiic^ ZDcat care, tho alloy is zndhiBd ia teveibeiatoTy 

n^Httt^ .'f gjiccial construction, -with rannd or oval heartihs, 

^.u ;ifL--.5 cMiiployod as the fuel; "whesn. tihe copper, or 

vipvrar jji'l old bi'onxo ]i:is ])ocn pLused on iihe bed of the 

ai?iiiA:«», tho litMit la iiuki'iI nipidly, tLe tm, as being most 

>iltn.i:ed by oxiilation, not ])cing inGezied until the copper 

ii» o^inploU^ly nu*I(<Hl, >vliou tho tin is pnshed to tbe bottom 

i}£ tho iHtt-h of luolU'n coi)i)ery the Enrfaoe cf the fluid 

mctalH Ihmi);; «\>\ortHl >vith charcoal, and access of air to the 

hearth pivxoutisl na thoroughly as possible. The tia is 

iuti\s^)^\\) in tho form of small pigs for the £acilitadon ol 

it:!* OoM.MV rt*.^d i\\o in;»ss is ooutinually stirred or poled intJi 

a ^vO,* ,%f ^*.-.vh\\ *\vl, to niaintiiin tho mass as liquid and 

h*^v.^,^s^■.^.^^v.^ rt* jwssiMo: any scum rising to the sm^&oe is 

i\n-/„»>\\5 ,-QN \i f^Min*, In making bronze for statues or 

i^\\w\' ^^^ ,v;a. >^hoiv stivuj^tli luid definite composition are 

uo5 v.'.a;,';..)V \v'.*,s;h old copjH^r, with adhering solder, etc., 

«i ».%* «'. sv ,.,-.;' \ V. >xN 1 , jr. \d lu'Uiv tho introduction of many 

iv. y,^^•;^ :,>> w.io t\»v.v.n^ of this class. 

i^) )V^1) M^tAl. - Thift is an alloy of copper and tin, 
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«nd tin. 

17i PewtW* — Powtor is a voiy malleable alloy of lead 
:M\d tin, K\f vovY Vivriablo com position. The common variety 
i^ com)\\»t\) ^i" SO parts of tin to 20 of lead; T^hile for 
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H^ \vx cent, of tin with 7 per cent of antimony, and 2 per 

^cti^. "^^ ^^^ ^^^ coj^jvor and bismuth. 
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174. Britannia MetaL — ^This is an alloy of tin, antimony, 
bismuth, copper, and zinc, in very variable proportions, which 
is highly malleable, and can be rolled out and spun into 
various shapes. In its preparation equal parts of plate brass, 
bismuth, antimony, and tin, are melted together, and the 
resulting alloy added to melted tin, until the proper colour 
and haidness for its desired use is obtained : that for spin- 
ning contains about 94 parts of tin, 5 of antimony, and 
1 of copper; while for rolling the proportions of 90 parts 
of tin, 7 of antimony, and 3 of copper are added ; while the 
metal for casting teapots, etc., in hollow moulds, consists of 
about 84 parts of tin, 10 of antimony, 4 of copper, and 2 of 
bismuth. 

175. Tin and Zinc. — ^These alloy well together on fusion; 
ijie zinc increases the hardness, but lessens the ductility of 
the alloy. 

176. Amalgam, etc. — The amalgam used for the rubbers 
of electrical machines, consists of 25 parts of tin, with 
25 of zinc, and 50 of mercury. Gold forms a malleable 
alloy with pure tin, whose specific gravity is above the 
mean of its constituents; with silver, also, a white malleable 
and readily oxidizable aUoy may be obtained. 

177. Tin and Lead. — ^These metals alloy well together in 
all proportions, the metals not separating on cooling after 
fusion, as occurs when the lead is replaced by copper. 
Pewter, already mentioned, and phiinber^s solder, are cJloys 
of this class; the hardness and tenacity of these alloys are at a 
maximum when the metals are present in the proportion of 
three of tin to one of lead. Plumber's solder varies in compo- 
sition, containing from 30 to 60 per cent, of tin, the remainder 
being lead. Type metaZ is an alloy of equal parts of anti- 
mony and tin, with two of lead. FusihU alloy is a body 
which melts at 200^ P., or below the temperature of boiling 
water, and is accordingly used for plugs and other pur- 
poses, where the temperature is i*equired not to exceed 
this limit; it consists of eight parts of bismuth, four of 
lead, and four of tin; the addition of a little cadmium to 
this alloy constitutes Wood^a alloy, which fuses at 145°F. 
or 63^0. 

178. Tinned Pins. — Brass pins are coated with tin, by 
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lx)iling them with cream of tartar, conmion salt^ ahim, gr 
lated tin, and water ; the action is partly chemical and p 
electrical, the zinc of the brass separating the more de 
nctgative metal tin from its solution^ and depositiiig 1 
the surface of the pins. 

Tinning of Copper. — The operation of tinning oc^ 
utensils or copper plates is very readily effected. For 
puq)08e the surface of the copper plate is first rend 
smooth by rubbing it with a fine sandstone, after which 
l^lato is heated and its surface is rubbed over with salammo 

JNIl^Cl), the effect of which is to remove any oxide of oo] 
i>on\ Uto surface of the plate, and to leave it perfectly 6 
and bright; a small quantity of tin, or tin alloyed witii 1 
along with a little powdered resin, is now placed upon 
cop[H>r, and the plate is again heated, when the resin is 
first to melt, and coats the plate with a coating which 
vtkiits oxidation froxn the contact of the heated plate with 
atmosphere, when, as the tin melts, it is spread with a { 
of tow over the surface of the copper, to which it bea 
IKufccUy united* 



CHAPTER XI. 

ANTIMONY. 

179. Proporties. — ^Antimony is a bluish-white, very brittle 
metal, which crystallizes in the rhombohedral system, giving 
rise to the stellate or fern-like markings occurring on the 
suiface of the metal as cast in the form of cakes; its density 
is about 6*8; it fuses at a temperature near 430^0., and is 
slowly volatilized at a white heat in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen; it is not sensibly altered by exposure to the atmosphere 
at ordinary temperatures, but at a red heat it bums with a 
bluiflh-white flame, with the production of thick white fumes 
of antimonious oxide (Sb^Og). Heated with strong sulphuric 
add, sulphate of antimony is produced with the evolution of 
sulphurous anhydride (SOg), while the dilute acid is without 
action upon the metal. It is rapidly oxidized without solu- 
tion upon treatment with nitric acid, the degree of oxidation 
depending upon the concentration of the acid. Powdered 
antimony is attacked by boiling hydrochloric acid with the 
evolution of hydrogen, but in the massive state it is not 
affected by the treatment. Antimony and sulphur readily 
combine under the influence of heat. The chemical symbol 
of antimony is Sb, and its atomic weight is 122. 

180. Impurities in the Metal. — ^The most frequent im- 
purities occurring in commercial amJtimxmy^ are sulphur, 
potassium, sodium, arsenic, lead, bismuth, iron, tin, silver, 
and traces of copper, the presence of small quantities of tin 
rendering the metal more largely crystalline. It may be 
freed from sulphur, arsenic, iron, and copper (but not lead), 
by fusing for an hour, in a Hessian crucible, a mixture of 
coarsely pounded antimony with \ of its weight of sodio 
carbonate and -^ of its weight of grey sulphide of anti- 
mony^ when the iron and copper are converted into sul- 
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phides, wliicli in combination with sulphide of sodium pafises 
into the slag, while the arsenic passes out as arsenate of 
sodium; after cooling and separation of the slag, the metal 
may be again fused with sodic carbonate for the further 
elimination of arsenic. The arsenic cannot be removed in 
this manner until the whole of the iron has been separated 
from the metaL 

181. Oxides of Antimony. — As already stated, if antimony 
be heated in the atmosphere to a sufficiently high temperatore 
it bums, producing white fumes of amtimontoua oxide^ or 
flowers of antimony (SbgOg) ; the same oxide is produoed when 
steam is passed over strongly-heated antimony. Thus — 

2Sb + 30H J = SbjOa + 6H. 

This oxide is a wliite powder, fusible and volatile at a red 
heat, subliming without change if heated out of contact 
with the air, but passing to a higher state of oxidaiaon if 
kept fused with contact of the air; it is soluble in tartaric 
acid, yielding tartar emetic^ and on treatment with nitric 
acid or potassic chlorate, it is converted into a higher oxide. 
Antimonious oxide is reduced to the metallic state when 
heated to a red heat with carbon, or if carbonic oxide or 
hydrogen be passed over the heated oxide; it is also reduced 
by heating with cyanide of potassium; and zinc, tiii, or iron 
precipitate the whole of the antimony finom solutions of this 
oxide. When an antimony salt is treated with zinc and a 
dilute acid, a portion of the liberated hydrogen escapes in 
combination with antimony as antimoniuretted hydrogen 
(SbH3), which is decomposed, like the corresponding arsenic 
compound, at a red heat with the deposition of metallic 
antimony. 

The tetroodde of anJtvmxmy f^j^^ occurs native as eet' 
vantite or antimony-ochre, and it is formed when antimony 
or antimonious sulphide (Sb2S3) is heated in the atmosphere, 
or by the action of heat upon antimonic oxide (SbgO^), when 
it forms a powder which is yellow while hot, but white when 
cold. This oxide is reduced by carbon, but in this case the 
addition of a little carbonate of soda is necessary in order to 
collect the metal. 

The highest oxide of antimony is antim(nUe oxide or 
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anhydride (SbgOg), which at a red heat is resolved into tho 
last-mentioned oxide and free oxygen. The pigment known 
as Naples yeUow is an antimoniate of lead. 

182. StQphides of Antimony. — There are two sulphides 
corresponding to the two principal oxides of antimony; but 
the antimonious sulphide (Sb^Sg) is tho only one of metal- 
luigical interest; it occurs native as the minerals stibnite or 
ffrey (mtimony ore, <mtim(my glance, etc., or it may be pre- 
pared artificiaJly by melting sulphur with antimonious oxide, 
when sulphurous anhydride escapes, and antimonious sul- 
phide is left^ on cooling, as a crystalline mass. 

2SbaO, + 9S = 2Sb jS, + SSOj. 

By roasting this sulphide at a temperature below its fusing 
point, sulphurous anhydride is evolved, and antimonious 
with antimonic oxide remain. It is decomposed by carbon at 
a high temperature, with the evolution of sulphide of carbon 
and separation of metallic antimony; it also suffers decom- 
position at a red heat when in contact with tin, iron, copper, 
potassium, or sodium, with potasaic cyanide (KCy), or with a 
mixture of carbonate of potassium or sodium with charcoal, 
the resulting sulphide combining with the excess of anti- 
monious sulphide; or if the reducing metal be in excess, it 
occasionally alloys itself with the reduced antimony. Steam 
passed over antimonious sulphide liberates sulphuretted hydro- 
gen (SHg), and an orange-yellow body sublimes, containing 
antimonious oxide and sulphide. A violent reaction ensues 
when antimonious sulphide is fused with nitre; the sulphur 
and antimony being oxidized with the formation (if the nitre 
be in excess) of sulphuric acid and antimonic oxide. Antimo- 
nious sulphide is decomposed by hydrochloric and nitric acids. 

188. Antimony Glass. — ^TMs is an artificial oxysulphide 
of antimony, varying in colour from a yellowish-red to a 
hyacinth-red; it is prepared by converting the grey sulphide 
of antimony into oxide by roasting at a moderate heat, then 
fusing this product, known as antimony ash, in an earthen 
crucible with about -^ of its weight of sulphur. 

184. Livers of AJltimony. — This is a black or brown- 
black crystalline sulphantimonite of potassium, prepared by 
fusing antimonious sulphide (SbjSg) with sulphate of potash 
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and charcoal, or by melting the sulphide with an alkalind 
carbonate, sulphur, and charcoal 

185. Ores. — Antimony occurs native^ alloyed with arsenic, 
nickel, silver, and iron; in combination with oxygen as anti- 
mony bloom or valentinite, and as cmtimony ochre or eervan- 
tite; but the chief ore, and that from which the antimony 
of commerce is extracted, is stibnite or ffrey antim,ony ore^ 
the sulphide of antimony (SbgSg), which often contains also 
copper^ iron, and arsenic; this ore occurs associated with 
gneiss, quartz, clay-slate, mica-slate, limestone, heavy-spar, 
etc., in Borneo, Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, France, Corn- 
wall, and the United States. Sulphide of antimony, along 
with sulphide of silver, occurs in ruby silver; and red cmti- 
mony is a mixture of the oxide and sulphide of antimony 
occurring in Tuscany. Antimony likewise occurs frequently 
as a constituent of numerous other minerals, and ores of 
other metals, particularly with lead and silver, as in 
Jamesonite, Boumonite, and Miargyrite, and with copper 
in antimonial copper, etc., but these cannot be considered as 
ores of antimony. 

186. Reduction. — ^The crude antimony of commerce is 
merely the sulphide, freed by a process of liquation from 
the gangue or vein stuff accompanying the ore, and for this 
purpose the ore in not too small pieces is heated, either in 
conical pots, perforated at the bottom and having a receiver 
beneath each of them, or on the inclined bed of a reverbera- 
tory furnace, the liquated stdphide of antimony being con- 
veyed along channels in the bed to a receiver outside the 
furnace. In either case the tempesature must not be too 
high, but requires careful regulation, otherwise the sulphide 
of antimony softens and forms a pasty mass with the gangue 
of the ore, from which the antimony cannot be readily liquated. 
The pots first mentioned may be heated in a reverb^tory 
furnace with the receivers placed beneath the hearth, or in 
a furnace (fig. 54) as used at Malbose in France, and known 
as " Fenserat's Furnace," in which the cylinders or pots a, a, 
perforated at the bottom, stand on plates similarly perfora- 
ted, and beneath each of which is a small oblong chamber 
containing the cast-iron receiving pots 6, b, lined with day; 
four of these (flinders are arranged in one furnace, with the 
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fire-liMn from back to front on each side of, and between 
the pote; tiie charge of the oylindera ia introduced from the 
top, the fumttce being snrmoimted by the hood d, with 
openii^, as shown, for gaining access to the tops of the 
cylinder. The charge of 5 cwt. of ore ia introduced into 
radi of the cylindera, and wood Gma first miide on the 
grates, aubaequently supplied with a little coal; the sulphide 
or crude antimony melts and liquates out into the reoeivera 
beneath, llie operation being completed in about three hours, 
with the production of about 2} cwts. of crude antimony, con- 
taining from 60 to 70 per cent, of metallic antimony, with 
lead in variable proportions up to 10 per cent., a little iron, 
traeea of anieuic, and from 35 to 30 per cent, of sulphur. 




'Fig, 64 — PsHSSKAT'a Fcrhaoe tob thb Sioclth'O op AnTuioNr. 
In IVimce, in the depuiment of Ardiche, where fuel is 
dieap and abundant, the pots, instead of being placed in a 
furnace, are arranged in rowa of tweuty'five or thir^ each, 
betveen two walla about 9 inches in height, each pot stand* 
ing upon a receiver sunk in Xhs ground, the space between 
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the pots being filled with fueL A construction of tUs Mnd 

works off a melt in about ten hours, and four melts suffice 

to fill each receiver with the crude metaL 

To separate the metallic antimony from the crud^ antimony 

obtained in these processes, it is heated to bright redness, 

along with iron filings, nails, or small scrap-iron, as clippings 

of tin plates, etc., in covered crucibles heated in reverberatory 

furnaces, being careful that the antimonious sulphide is always 

in excess, otherwise any excess of iron is alloyed with the 

reduced antimony. A very gentle heat suffices to effect the 

decomposition, but a somewhat higher temperature is required 

to collect the metallic antimony into a distinct stratum in the 

crucible; the decomposition is formulated in the following 

equation : — 

SbjSs + 3Fe=3Fe3+2Sb. 

It is further necessary to fuse this product with sodic car- 
bonate, nitre, or borax, or these substances along with a little 
charcoal, whereby a readily fusible double sulphide of iron and 
pota.siu;n or soium is farmed, while l^e anSimony separates 
readily. For the separation of the last traces of sulphur, 
arsenic, iron, and copper, the product is subjected to a second 
or third fusion with carbonate of soda, antimonious oxide or 
potashes (crude carbonate of potash), when the metal is cast 
into large circular moulds with roimded bottoms, in which it 
is allowed to cool under a layer of a very fusible slag, or under 
a stratum of melted tallow, when the surface of the^ cake 
should present the appearance of fern-leaf crystals. 

Instead of the above methods of redtustion hy irony the 
metal may be reduced from its sulphide by roasting in a 
reverberatory furnace at a dull red heat, and frising the 
roasted ore with charcoal and an alkaline flux. In the 
roasting, sulphur and arsenic are expelled as sulphurous 
anhydride (SOg), and arsenious anhydride (AsgOg) respectively, 
which are accompanied wii^ a little antimonious oxide 
(SbgOg), the two latter condensing in tiie flues; and there 
remains a reddish-brown residue of the mixed sulphide and 
oxide of antimony, which is reduced to powder and mixed 
with about ^ of its weight of charcoal, and the like amount 
of carbonate of soda, sodic chloride, or sulphate of soda, and 
slags from a previous operation, or with a miictore of coal 
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and potassic carbonate; this mixture is then heated upon 
the bed of a reverberatory furnace or in crucibles, when the 
metal known then as "Regulus of Antimony" separates 
beneath a layer of slag or flux, consisting of the sulphides 
of antimony and sodium or potassiimi, the slag so obtained 
constituting the product known in commerce as " Crocus of 
Antimony." The metal prepared in this manner is purified, 
as in the '^ iron reduction process," by fusion with nitre. 

In England, when smelting rich ores, the " regulus of anti- 
mony" is separated direct from the ore (without the prelimi- 
nary liquation first described) by introducing the broken ore 
into red-hot crucibles, and placing upon the charge so intro- 
duced a layer of an alkaline flux, and lastly scrap-iron is 
pressed down upon the mass; upon melting, the iron is 
mixed with the mass, and in from two to two and a half 
hours the reduction is complete, and the contents of the crucibles 
are poured into moulds, the metal collecting as the lowest 
stratum, above which is a layer of ferrous sulphide, and on 
the top an alkaline slag. ""^ 

187. Alloys. — ^The efiect of antimony is to harden the 
metals with which it is alloyed, and generally to impair the 
malleability and ductility of the malleable metals. Antimony 
is alloyed with the softer metals, as lead and tin, to harden 
them; stereotype metal, an alloy of this class, consists of lead 
with about J of its weight of antimony, and a small propor- 
tion of tin. Alloyed with tin, and occasionally bismuth, 
it constitutes the varieties of Britannia liietal and Pewter, 
as described imder alloys of tin; and an alloy consisting 
of 80 parts of tin with 20 of antimony constitutes the 
metal employed for music plates; while an inferior kind of 
Britannia metal, known as "Queen's Metal" is an alloy 
formed of 75 parts of tin, with 8*5 of antimony, 8 of 
bismuth, and 8*5 of lead. Copper and antimony alloy well 
together, producing a crystalline violet body, of no use in 
the arts, 0*15 per cent of antimony in copper rendering the 
latter both hot and cold short. The presence of 0*5 per cent, 
of antimony in fine gold renders it quite brittle, and even 
•05 per cent, of this metal injures its malleability. The pre- 
sence of O'l per cent, to 0*3 per cent, of antimony in malleable 
iron make9 it both hot and cold short. Lead containing 
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antimony is notably bard, and there is little, if any, com- 
mercial lead absolutely free from this impurity; the operation 
of softening lead, described when treating of that metal, has 
for its object the removal of the antimony by the joint action 
of heat and air upon the alloy, tiie more ready oxidizability 
of the antimony permitting of its removal by simple heating 
of the alloy in contact with air, when a scum rises to the 
sur£Eu;e consisting largely of oxide of antimony and anti- 
moniate of lead, with a small proportion of oxide of lead and 
some metallic lead. An alloy of antimony, lead, and mercury 
is harder than lead, while retaining its ductility; an aJloy 
of this kind has been patented for use as ships' i^eathing, to 
prevent fouling of the bottoms. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AKSENIO. 

Arsenic is an element of a steel-grey colour^ with a metallic 
lastre, crystaUizing in rhombohedra, and a specific gravity 
in the solid state of from 5*62 to 5*96; it has never been 
seen in the fluid state, volatilizing at a dull red heat with- 
out previous fusion, and evolving a powerful odour resem- 
bling that of garlic; its behaviour on exposure to the air 
depends much on the temperature employed in, and the 
mode of, its preparation; if the metal be obtained- as a 
dark-grey crystalline powder, such as forms in the cooler 
parts of the condensing apparatus employed in its sublima- 
tion, or as it occurs when reduced from arsenious acid 
(AsgOg) by charcoal, and condensed while its vapour is still 
mixed with carbonic oxide, etc., then it oxidizes rapidly 
on exposure; but if the metal be obtained as a compact 
whitish mass, such as forms in the parts of the apparatus 
where the temperature is only just below the point of vola- 
tilization of the arsenic, then ihe metal is scarcely aflected 
by exposure to the atmosphere. Under the joint influence 
of heat and air, arsenic bums with a blue flame, producing 
arsenious anhydride (AsgOg). Heated with sulphur, and 
combination ensues with the formation of the red compound 
known as " realgar " (AsgSg). Arsenic frequently occurs in 
small quantities as an impurity in other metals, as in zinc, 
copper, tin, antimony, etc., producing hardness and brittle- 
ness therein. Its chemical symbol is As, and its atomic 
weight, 75. The metallic character of this element is not 
accepted by many chemists, since, in its chemical combinsr 
tions, it resembles phosphorus and nitrogen, and possesses 
no basic oxide; yet in physical characters, as lustre, specific 
gravity, cpnductivity for beat, an4 electricity, etc., it v^i 



tmnKlf^ titr iiM«ik, M^tKoaDr sntaxnnny and bismuth, and 
ii ^K^\u)a thwi «]^w«r to f <vxn ihc eaimectmg link between 
tlir uMiiJiir «(&d llrtl^nwlttJli^ ekssuaaiB, 

mi dnr — JlTimir in minirte quantities la Teiy widely 
iftustribtiiNi, ^mmini; ncoMBoraJhr in tbe naiioe state^ but 
iiMiiir iyiKiiEi«iit^ in comluiuktifin witik other metals, as in 
mimmim^ mt»-. ^vitii sviMwr as f wl^ iar (As^^) and arpimerU 
^^i^^: <e in c^mnhinatian ^rat^ sn^nr sad iron, cobalt, 
)vkskn4.<e AllifcriiMfiak: it ihns oomrein anadcal pyrites or 
tmjwWNb^ ^l^xXfi^ F«^^^: mhfa- (vm containing arsenic are, 
^miilirnT HQ^ ibMMMNli^ nthmh. m^m ieml cabattj eobaU gtanee, 
«kmW ^iImiii^ iraMwAi7 iM^wm^ hf^famicbd or arsenical 
^lAbC «i>a«fr «Mk>fi!xir^MirnM( {KilLss>, copper mcbd (Ni^As) and 

HSli ftlJMlitiqa. — JbtKmir is: obtained on the laige scale 
Vk ^hMOh^ tiu^^jbii^ or mnmidcei ppritss (Fe^AsS) in earthen 
luibMi ra^ TMKt^ iVvnr nr ^rr &m in len^^ i^ndi are laid 
)irimt<Q)i^aU^ in a )mu: fuzsmorv a nossle bemg formed of sheet- 
i7y«i^ tmUM 1^ ^ ib^ <tnd cif xhe ifcusrt. to widch is luted an 
««3ilifin7<vv^\*t«r: mthmu ^oiibra^^plioatiancf a moderate heat, 
3nwita3li^ asTMrnir unblmM^ » a oconpact, neai^y white, cxystal- 
!hnr bi^^ T^^^ynxrh^r a furiibca' pni^oalaoin bj resabUmation 
>v^4«i^ 'Hji^ t^k-AT^'Ot m^MV^ istcndMl for the preparation of 
Aftton/m aBoT% ^v^im l^ omde preidnct so obtained is 
^mv%hr tiB)iyii)k«(^; ibn^ »iBiaans in the retort^ after the 
^r^f^etnois^, a >na«rfwiyhid»'Of iron; thus, 

At AHnnbuai ^ in SSk«aa« annnic is prepared bj heating 
in <ro«b)<^ scOTWonii^d br ci»&knl iron oaps, the cnuk 
arsietttcvua and lA\0^\ (t^S^^ain^d as a bx^ product during 
the ri^^asdni^ <^ tin and ocibaH <!«^k) along with charcoal; 
and it maj ahid b» obtain^ by heating the sulphides of 
aramic with charcoal and poitassac cranideiy or an alkaline 
carbonate. 

19Q. AiaenianB Add. — AnmkmM odd^ €tr$emou$ onJ^ 
dride^ or idUfo mngteHie (AsjO,), exists ettha* as an amorphous 
solid, or cnrstallixed in octahedral and rhombic forms. The 
amorphous Tariety when first prepared is transparent and 
Titreousy but on exposure to suidight gradually^ become^ 
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opaque and crystalline ; in the vitreous form it may be fused 
before volatilization, but the crystalline variety sublimes at 
a temperature of 218° C. (474° F.), without previous fusion. 
Arsenious oxide is only sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
dissolves more readily in boiling water, and is still more 
soluble in hot dilute adda^ from which solution the acid 
separates on cooling ; by boiling with nitric acid or aqua 
regiai it is converted into a/raenic acid; carbon, carbonic 
oxide, or hydrogen, reduce metallic arsenic from arsenious 
anhydride at a temperature below redness ; arsenious anhy- 
dride is also decomposed by nascent hydrogen, yielding 
arseniuretted hydrogen (AsHg), a highly poisonous gas; thus, 

AsjO, + 12H=30Ha +2A8H8. 

Metallic copper immersed *in a hot solution of arsenious 
acid (AS2O3), or an arsenite made acid by hydrochloric 
add, becomes coated with a grey film of metallic arsenic; 
zinc behaves in a similar manner, but a portion of the 
reduced arsenic combines with the nascent hydrogen, which 
yields arseniuretted hydrogen, while the residue only is de- 
posited on the zinc. Arsenious acid enters into the com- 
position of the brilliant green pigments known as Scheeya 
green, and Schweinfurt, Emerald or Imperial Green; the 
former is an arsenite of copper formed when araenioria 
acid or an alkaline a/raenite is added to a soluble salt of 
copper, with sufficient ammonia to neutralize the acid. The 
Schweinfurt green is an aceto-arsenite of copper, prepared on 
the large scale by making five parts of the basic cuprio 
acetate, known as verdigria, into a thin paste, and adding it 
to a boiling solution of four parts of arsenious anhydride in 
fifty of water kept boiling during the mixing of the ingre- 
dients and the precipitation of the pigment; it is then cooled, 
dried, powdered, sifted, and rubbed with a little hydrochloric 
acid, when it is ready for use as a pigment. 

Arsenious acid, or anhydride (AsgOg), is obtained as a 
secondary product in the roasting of arsenical ores of tin, 
cobalt, and nickel; also in the roasting of argentifei*ous 
native arsenic for the extraction of silver; but the largest 
supply is obtained by the roasting of powdered araenical 
pyrites or miapickel^ with access of air, when arsenious 



m^ WHTAririiiBtn. 

:^itkyucKt* «tiUiiiM^ ;uiii a camiBnaed in long flues or 
V MMttJMm^ H clfe» vipmtftim be p«fismied on the bed of a 
^Y^^mnoiioiT' dttnao^ ciw ^iiaaDiuiis ankydzide^ as ooUected, 
t» -ttiJR4 MKti^ cdycbuaaAwuft auittmcv and on the resoUmiation 
v^ t^ pcwiuut^ tfaE» ^arbiiiL p iqam fe redncea a poryoii of the 
^iiW^jruMRl c« Tuarniltsi ^ynnmu;. and tb& final pcodociy instead 
^^ I^mm^ ^3i«K^iiftljr wiufan in gr»T« fimn die admixture (^ 
t^iHNiillH v^WHttt : t^iaIlttQs»DiiBmTianaLto^Eect the roastiDg 
.^ tUMH^ t^fcnMMk ^nliiBli oKT^mc tbtt cfmtact of the flame or 
-W xntyiL gh» ^«<<M«<>vjf w gQagmg opfflratfnn, Afumaoe 
^^ 'iua <tttfeA ;iMb «xm tlMDV ami abmre tiie other : on the 
«l*t*«(r aia» ,ft T^ii^iii t^ vim tu bn roaafaed; a door at the 
tis«4t4i %^[ i^Utt^ ctiaaiiHr :iifiiina aowaa £ar y*Mdmg the mass, 
%jiu;^ ^4i» :tt>KJiM»;ic» ;tt ;ifeft QMr <9id of ^e lower bedy the 
:hiimMm^ vMl xiMui^ifcWLun iMiiun nm^ing i^ atadk bemg 
'«NMBl «« $a«a^ ^imiMih vita u^^iur thiiir to ite fnrtrfrmity, and 
v«AiM^ Wk>««iMar aiMi^ «iHik ;sda a£ ti» upper duunb^; 
v4^ >^^(Nr ^ii^Nr ^ itair([SF4 thnm^ an. opening in the tap, 

'*iiu^ Wmul ^Mibvir ^tti^tvii'ii'iiifiti pmmiipaft. whk^ open flnallj 
^u^ .^ ^«i)i5^ C4Miiii^N«& ^MUM Udl ^Rft UL bng&t^ b^ne leadi- 
^^^ v4^ >4iNi^<. ^att» vnm lii iMiii^ tfeaa ol CtaawaJL are 600 feet 
t^ ^^Mn^M^ vk ^>^^ :v^^ .HM :^ liMt wniBk. aRhed ofw at the 
'>-y|N V v;^«ftiLv'«it||^ xtt ;SmiMi> (h» inik&Se mattew are 
:* ^ < ^M . vi^vm^ v^««# >4r tihraa an$» ^ibamhwiy &«& whence 
-W '>sifc Kv tiN>L ^ t»g<» i . ^^^««t!iMi^ cm ^aawd throu^ aoaae tiiree 
i¥Ni%<s*4 v^ wyyu ki^ wt^ <it^JMi^ ypar^tthina aii aa te imiinj— ii the 
'^'^^^^'*^^'^' ^ ^^^1^^ UMOaick iBmnm aa tiu» ^^pobon 

^^^ v>)tA^ v|k«^ t»^»>Mmi»aiMJ^ mphiunuft aulLvikaia (SO,) 
v^^>^N% '^ ^ %<ni»» ttA *iWk C^ dUHtthaxs are enlr eaqpli ed 
^^V4s> s^gt^ vH^ ^H^ tMiMMla^ lilti >a»>r«nnwr> ^faang tdhe opera- 

^s^\^ ^O" ^^ <M^%&^. ^ ^litMattt «dhKttd fina a«ar 

v\ha;'^muUiA<'V>* %a^ ^niuliikiMli ^l£' aoMUi^ ami ocks ^ 
WvAi4 ^iiiM "ii^^NiHi^ ^ ^ «ia»iiir pam^<i£ ^br 
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caat-iron pots (fig. 55), eacli of w^hich is chaiged with about 3 
cwt. of the cmde acid and heated over its own fire d, and smv 
mounted by a couic^ cap b, com- • 
municating with a pipe which I 
conducts the vapoiirs to a large T 
condensing chamber c, divided in ( 
the manner of our sulphuric acid [ 
chambers, and placed well above 
the subliming apparatus ; the 
joints being all well luted up, a 
gentle heat is first applied for 
about half an hour, when the full 
heat is attained and continued 
for about twelve hours, when the 
araenious anhydride will be wholly 
sublimed into the top portion of 
ihe retort, and into the condens- 
ing chamber. In Cornwall, a much 
simpler arrangement is employed, 
consisidng of a cast-iron pot 3^ 
inches deep and 22 inches internal 
diameter, with a bottom 3 j inches 
in thickness ; this pot is sur- 
motmted by a conical covering 
about 18 inches in height, and 
with an opening of about two 
inches in diameter; each of these Fig. 55 — Rkiohensteiit As- 
vessels is heated by its own fire- ^^^° EaFmiBo Fuenacb. 
place, or upon a sand bath, when the arsenioua anhydride 
Bublimes and condenses in the top of the cone. ''^ 

191. Anenio Anhydride (As^O^) may 
be obtained by heating its hydrate te dull 
redness, when it forms a white mass, 
without action on litmus, nearly insoluble 
in water, only deliquescent after long 
exposure, and decomposed at a full red 
heat into arsenioui anhydride and free 
oxygen; it is reduced to the metallic 
state by carbon, potaasic cyanide, etc. 

183. Hydntea Aiwnic Oxide or Anenic Aoid may be 
19 p 
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ol^ttMnfd AS a i?ni|iT Hquid bj treatiiig arseniotis anliydricle 
wiUi concentnted nitrie add, this liquid, after standiog 
soioe ume, depositing ac3rstal8 wbich are very deliquescent; 
tLis add is now extensiTelT used instead of tartaric acid by 
tk^ calico printer; it comlnnes with bases forming a class of 
tribaac salts k&oirn as anoialet. 

19S. Silfkir aad Aneaia — The only compounds of sul- 
phur and arsenic of metallmgical interest, are the diaulphide 
or nal^far^ and €a^emHm9 mtlfldde or orpiimenJL 

Dimlpkid* i^anenie or realgar (As^j)' ^ already stated, 
<wcar8 natiTe as an orange-ydlow or red mineral, more or 
leap transliKent, and possessing a resinoos lustre; it occurs, 
aocompanTing ores of silvo' and kad, at Andieasburg, in 
the Harz. in TiaasylTania, Hungaiy, Bohemia, and Saxony. 
Realgar is prepared, on the laige scade, by heating a mixture 
of arsenical and iron pyrites, collecting the sublimate and 
nuelting it with arsenic or sulphur, according to the intensity 
of the colour required: as thus produced it is amorphous, 
brown-red in colour, opaque, and bums in the atmosphere 
with a blue flame, with the production of sulphurous and 
arsenious anhydrides. This compound is used in pyrotechny, 
and also as a pigment. 

The trUft^U^ o/* arsenic or orptmeni (As^Sj) also occurs 
native. As prepared for commerce, by the sublimation of 
a mixture of seven parts of arsenious anhydride (AS2O3) 
with one of sulphur, it is translucent, of a lemon-yeUow 
oc^our, and possesses a resinous lustre. Orpiment is produced 
as a lemon>yellow predpitate when sulphuretted hydrogen 
is passed into a solution in dilute hydrochloric acid, of 
aisenious anhydride or an arsenite. This sulphide melts 
readily, and volatilizes at a higher temperature; when 
heated in a glass tube with sodic carbonate or cyanide of 
potassium and an alkaline carbonate, it yields a mirror of 
metallic arsenic on the cooler part of the tube ; the residue 
consisting, when sodic carbonate is employed, of sulphar- 
senate and arsenate of soda, when, if carbon be introduced 
into the mixture, the arsenate suffers decomposition, and the 
niirror of arsenic is increased. This sulphide of arsenic con- 
stitutes the pigment "King's yellow." 

194. Alloys. — ^Arsenic tdloys itself with most of the other 
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metals: with iron, amc, tin, gold, silver^ had, and cmlimony, 
it fonns alloys wMch are more or less brittle and hard; it is 
especially destructive of the malleability of gold, while with 
copper a white malleable alloy can be obtained. The alloy of 
arsenic and lead is used in making shot, and in the prepara- 
tion of some forms of opal glass. Analyses of two specimens 
of ^t, published by Dr. Percy,* show it to contain 0-133 
per cen£ and 0*115 per cent, of arsenic respectively, the 
same shots containing respectively 0*03 per cent, and 0*284 
per cent, of copper. The alloys of arsenic, when heated out 
of contact with the atmosphere, retain almost the whole of 
their arsenic, while if heated with access of the atmo- 
sphere, part of the arsenic is volatilized as arsenious anhy- 
dride (ASoOg), leaving a residue of a metallic a/raenate or 
arsenUe; but the alloy of a/rUimony and arsenic, heated in an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid is completely decomposed, with 
the volatilization of the arsenic. Arsenic lowers the melting 
point of the metals with which it is alloyed. 

♦ Percy, Vol. m. 



CHAPTER XUL 
BI9BCCTH. 

Twit iM^t WW known to the mnmi sL AJ& mi^ vat cf 
fi^iMnni oecnrwfnce in natnre, it v, Iwwcvwr, faand ibhd- 
^UA with onm of nickel «nd eobdt in GoRLimll ami Cirat- 
Wlnml* fcnd in the extracticn <^ the Iafct« iwetaSa, ioamdi 
fe |inn«mll/ oMainecl m an acceasoTj product. 

Biiiffinth i« a greyiUi-white metal, hairiag n deeiiBel wd- 
di»h iitigh, with a bright metallic lustre, not woiabtj ahoed 
b)^ #xpoimr6 to the atmosphere; but if heated in tbe air it 
ll rmA\]y oxidized, and at a higher temperature bvEras with 
* blal»h flame, emitting jellow fiimea dL fitrnxn of bummtk 
It eryt^MuM in rhombdiedronfl, is rerj brittle, and easQj 
l^ddOMl to powder; ite specific gravity is 9-779, whidi, afi» 
itiMlPOtfntf the metal to considerable |»re8Biire^ is reduced to 
9'So6. Bismtith is strongly diamagnetic; it fuses nt 264°C. 
(S07'2^F.), and expands on cooling, so that the density ci 
the tn^tal in the liquid state is greater than in its scdid form; 
lit a hiflh temperattire it may be volatUized or distilled, and 
lit A white heat it decomposes the vapoor of water. Hydro- 
ehlorio add has but little action upon the metal, and sd^nric 
add only attacks it when hot and concentrated; while nitric 
aoid forms its best solvent, attacking the metal vigorously, with 
the production of a nitrate of blBmuth, which, on dilution with 
water, precipitates an insoluble basic nitrate of bismnth, and 
which precipitate, by reduction with black flux at a gentle heat, 
yields bliimuth free from the impurities — ^arsenic, sidphur, 
copper, nickel, iron, silver, and gold, which sometimes accom- 
pany eommercial bismuth. Specimens of commercial bismuth 
oooaslonallv contain as much as 60 oz. of silver per ton of 
netid. Bismuth can be used instead of lead in the process 

of oi^piffaMotii to be deoaribed uncl^r l^; but is not ^uitQ 
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so readily oxidizable as lead. The chemical symbol of bis- 
muth is Bi, and its atomic weight 208. 

195. Ores of BismutlL — As needle ore or bismuth had 
ore, it ocoars in Siberia and elsewhere^ as bismuth gla/nce 
or bismnithine (BigSg), in Oimiberlandy Cornwall, Saxony, 
Sweden, and the United States, and as bismuth ochre 
(Bi203), along with iron and other impurities, it occurs in 
Saxony, Bohemia, etc.; while the native metal is found in 
Saxony, Sweden, Norway, Hessia, etc., accompan3dng the 
ores of cobalt, silver, lead, copper, and tin; and, as already 
noted, bismuth occurs associated with the ores of nickel and 
cobalt in Cornwall and Cumberland. 

196. Bismuth with Oxygen and Sulphur. — Bismuth forma 
three compounds with oxygen, but the most stable oxide is 
the bismuthous oxide or (as it was formerly termed) teroxide 
(BigOg), which occurs as a pale lemon-yellow powder when 
bismuth is roasted with access of air, or when the subnitrate 
is gently heated in a crucible. This oxide becomes darker in. 
colour on the application of heat, and fuses at a strong heat 
forming a glass, which, on cooling, is of a deeper tint than the 
unfused oxide. Oxide of bismuti^ is reduced by heating with 
carbon. The hydrated oxide (BigOg, HgO) is precipitated 
as a white powder when ammonia in excess is added to a 
soluble salt of bismuth. , 

Bismuth unites readily with sulphur, upon the application 
of heat. The tersulphide (Bi2Sg) is thus obtained as a dark 
grey solid of metallic appearance; the same sulphide is also 
obtained as a brown black precipitate when sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed through a solution of a bismuth salt. 

197. Extraction. — ^For the purposes of the arts, bismuth 
is separated by simple liqiuition from the other matters ac- 
companying the metal. The earliest plan adopted for this 
purpose was to make heaps of the ore and fuel upon tha 
ground ; a steady, gentle heat was thus maintained, and the 
bismuth liquating or sweating out was collected at the bottom 
of the heap. The supply of bismuth is now derived largely 
from Saxony, where the metal occurs native, associated with 
ores of cobalt, silver, lead, and tin, in formations of gneiss and 
clay slate; as also in ores of nickel and cobalt, with arsenic. 
At Schneeberg, in Saxony, the cobalt ores, containing about 



so 

tv«lT« per cent. t£ lismnth, ire fiist crashed and then sub- 
jected to liqiMtMm in tlie faraaee Bhown in fig. 67, cousiEtiiig 
of SB aidted dumibv, in vkidi mi« ■mnged a aetiiea of inm 
tabes or retortB, t™-*™^ fran back to &ont ; beneatli the 
ntoBto is the fiiqihee, mud in th« rocf of the fomace are 
two holec OT^ cMdi letor^ wliidi can be opened and closed 
■i i«iiiiiwl fer tlM pnper i^olatku of Uie dnnght; at the 
lad: of tbe fbnwee, and foBn tbe niqter end of the retorte, 
the iiiiiKuk fonns • AofO downwards to a trongli filled 
with watv, into which tfas icadoes from the Tetorts are 
withdiawn after tltD eondnson of ^e liqna&ig process; tiie 
lower end of eadi ntort is dosed with an iron plate, con- 
buning a anall ap^inre at the loweat point, throngh which 
the melted btannth passes into tbe iron bamna as shown, 
wbeze it is k^ in a state cf fusion \>y a fire beneath the 
dishes, and the sar&c« of Hne metal kept from oxidation \tj 
a coming <rf small diannaL Wood is die fiiel nsoallf em- 
jdo^ed in this fotnace, bat ^s has also been emplojed. 




Kfr 67. — BnniuTH iMffJtaatxa FmsAot 
The letoitB are each charged from the opper end, with 
about 56 pounds of oie, whmi, if the ftunace be hot frxna Uic 
working <^ of a previons chaige, the metal will b^n to pass 
out at the bottom in about ten mumtes after charging; a 
gentle fire is msintained on the grate, « low tempeiatnre, 
about 265° C, sufficing for the liipiation of the metel ; and 
to facilitate the paasago of the melted metal towards the 
lower end, the charge is moved about by a small rake intro- 
duced throngh the door at the upper end of the retort, and 
in about fort^ minutes tnm the conuueacem^t tJie whole <tf 
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the bismuth will have separated from the gangue and other 
metalliferous matters accompanying the metal, which residues 
ore then raked out at the back, and slide down the incline 
into the water trough. The metal collected in the basins is 
then ladled out into moulds, forming bars of from 20 lbs. to 
50 lbs. in weight. 

At Joachimsthal,* Yogel treats ores of nickel and cobalt 
containing from 10 per cent, to 30 per cent, of bismuth, with 
from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, of small pieces of iron, 15 
per cent, to 50 per cent, of carbonate of soda, according to 
the amount of gangue present, 5 per cent, of lime, and 5 per 
cent, of fluor spar. This mixture is introduced into crucibles 
some 23 inches in height and 16 inches in diameter, heated 
in wind furnaces, when the bismuth separates and forms a 
layer in the bottom of the crucible, above .which is a stratum 
of speiss (a metallic-looking compound containing nickel, 
cobalt, iron, arsenic, and sulphur, with traces of other metals). 
The bismuth^ after again fusing, is ladled out into conical 
moulds. 

The metal thus obtained is often very impure, containing 
sulphur and traces of arsenic, copper, nickel, iron, and lead, 
witti variable amounts of silver ; if required pure, the com- 
mercial metal must be treated, as already described, with 
nitric acid. It is freed from sulphur and arsenic, but not 
from lead, iron, or silver, by fusing with about one-tenth of 
its weight of nitre, with continual stiiTing of the mixture, 
by which treatment the impurities collect as a slag on the 
surface of the metal; if necessary, the fusion with nitre must 
be repeated a second time. The silver can be separated by 
citpeUaUon, and the oxide of bismuth so produced subsequently 
reduced by charcoal in earthen crucibles. 

198. Alloys. — :The effect of bismuth when alloyed with 
other metals is usually to form more or less readily fusible 
bodies, which expand on solidification after fusion. The alloy 
known as /tm&Ze metal melting at about 9 3*75® C, or below 
the boiling point of water, consists of equal parts of lead and 
tin^ with two parts of bismuth, and owing to the expansion 
produced in this alloy on cooling, it is much used for taking 
casts or copies of £es or other bodies. The addition of a 
* KerL Handbuch der Metallurgischen huttenkande. 
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email amount of cadmium to this alloy, constitutes it "wliat 
is known as " Wood's alloy," which melts at a still lower 
temperature, viz., 82°C., or 180^F. 

An alloy of two parts of lead with one of bismuth fiises at 
116° C, is ductile, and may be rolled without cracking 
(Berthier). An aUoy of three parts of lead with two of 
bismuth is said to have about ten times the tenacity of lead 
alone. The density of these alloys is above the mean of the 
constituent metals. 

Bismuth and mercury amalgamate by simple trituration 
at the ordinary temperature, the amalgam retaining a con- 
siderable amount of bismuth without losing its fluidity; 
mercury and bismuth, gently heated together, yield a fluid 
alloy if the bismuth be not in too large quantity ; with two 
parts of mercury to one of bismuth tiie amalgam is pasty, 
and after standing hardens, and .becomes more or less crys- 
talline. The adulteration of mercury by bismuth may be 
detected by shaking the metal with air, when, if bismuth be 
present, a crystalline black powder separates. 

Arsenic or antimony, when alloyed with bismuth, yield 
products which are brittle, and expand considerably on 
cooling. 

Equal parts of bismuth and silver, fused together, jdeld a 
brittle, scaly alloy, of a reddish tinge, which may be cupelled 
with the separation of the whole of the bismuth as bismuthic 
oxide, exactly as with lead. In the same manner cupellation 
of the alloy of gold and bismuth may be effected. 

Bismuth is a constituent of Britannia metal, as detailed 
when speaking of alloys of tin, an inferior kind known as 
" Queen's Metal," consisting of 75 per cent, of tin, 8-5 per 
cent, of antimony, with 8*5 per cent, of lead, and 8 per cent 
of bismuth ; and pewterer's solder consists of equal parts of 
lead and bismuth alloyed with two parts of tin. 

The presence of only "6 per cent, of bismuth in copper is 
sufficient to make the metal crack in the edges on rolling. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PLATINUM. 

This metal ranks next to silver in whiteness, and when 
polished it has a very strong metallic lustre; it is very 
malleable and dxictile, being only inferior to gold, silver, and 
copper in malleability, and to gold and silver in ductility, 
while in tenacity it is only exceeded by iron and copper. 
The pure metal is softer than silver, it does not oxidize by 
exposure to the atmosphere at any temperature, and expands 
less by heat than any other metal; hence its employment for 
fusing into glass in the manufacture of philosophical and 
other instruments requiring the insertion of metallic con- 
nections through the substance of the glass; while in con- 
ductivity for heat and electricity it is much inferior to either 
gold or silver, in this respect ranking about equal with iron. 
It is infusible in the strongest heat of a smith's fire, but 
may be fused by the electric current, or by the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe; at a high temperature the metal can be welded by 
pressure or hammering, a^ is exemplified in the condensation 
and welding together of the particles of spongy platinum; 
and with the exception of osmium and iridium, it is the 
heaviest of all known substances, its specific gravity varying 
from 21*25 to 21*5, according to the mechanical treatment 
it has received. 

Platinum resists the action of most chemical agents, it is 
not attacked by hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, hydrofluoric, 
or any other single acid, except when alloyed with a large 
proportion of silver, under which circumstances it is soluble 
in nitric acid, a qxiality made use of in the assay of gold, 
for the separation of the platinum with which the gold 
is fi*equently alloyed; in nitro-hydrochloric acid {aqua 
regia)f platinum dissolves slowly. These qualities of with- 
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black, which resembles lamp-black in appearance, and in 
which form it possesses some most remarkable and powerful 
chemical qualities. Platinum-black soils the fingers, and is 
not alter^ by exposure to a red heat, but by heating to 
whiteness it assumes the metallic appearance of the ordinary 
or hammered metal, and no longer soils the fingers; in its 
finely divided state it absorbs and condenses gases within its 
pores, with the evolution of considerable heat, and if introduced 
into a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen it gives rise to their 
immediate combination; it likewise promotes in a remarkable 
manner the oxidation of alcohol or wood-spirit, when moist- 
ened with these and exposed to the atmosphere, producing 
therefrom acetic and formic acids respectively. Platinum 
in this form, as also spongy platinum, is rapidly attacked 
when somewhat strongly heated with sulphur, while the 
hammered metal is but very slowly attacked by the same 
treatment. - -* 

Platinum-black is obtained as a black powder when alcohol 
is cautiously added to a solution of platinous chloride (PtOl2) 
in a hot solution of potash, the reaction being attended with 
a copious and violent liberation of carbonic anhydride (COg) ; 
the black precipitate so obtained reqtdres washing with 
alcohol, afterwards with hydrochloric acid and potash, and 
lastly with water. This body is also obtained when a solu- 
tion of platinic chloride (PtCl^) is boiled with sodic carbo- 
nate and sugar; or by precipitation with zinc from a solu- 
tion of platinic chloride containing an excess of hydrochloric 
acid. 

200. Spongy Platinum. — ^This is the name applied to the 
spongy, slightiiy coherent form of metallic platiniun, obtained 
by heating to redness the yellow double chloride of platinum 
and ammonium (2NH4CI, PtCl^), precipitated on the addi- 
tion of ammonic chloride (NH^Cl) to a solution of platinic 
chloride; which precipitate, on the application of heat, gives 
off chlorine and ammonic cUoride, and there remains a residue 
of spongy platinum. By the application of pressure to this 
substance when at a full red heat, its particles may be welded 
together, when it assumes the form and appearance of com- 
mercial platinimi. like the other forms of platinum, it is 
capable of inducing chemical combination in the mixtures of 
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certain oombnsiible gases; at a strong red heat it unites 
with snlpbur and phosphorus, and may ako be alloyed with 
most other metals on the application of heat. 

SOL Ocenrrenee of Platinnm. — Fatinum is a compara- 
tively rare metal, which, like gold, always occurs in the native 
state, and it very frequently accompanies the latter in alluyial 
sands, gravels, and debris of the earliest geological formations, 
but, uidike gold, it does not frequently occur in large masses 
or nuggets, though such have been found weighing upwards 
of twenty-two pounds each; the more general form of its 
occurrence is, however, as rounded or flattened grains of a 
light steel-grey colour and metallic lustre, occurring, as already 
noted, in fJluvial deposits, detritus, and auriferoiis sands, ac- 
companied with magnetic iron ore, corundum, and occasion- 
ally chrome iron ore, zircon, spinel, serpentine, and augitic 
debris; when after the separation, by careful washing opera- 
tions, of much of the sandy, earthy, and lighter portions of 
the ore, there remains a residue consisting of gruns of 
platinum, along with gold, magnetic iron ore, corundum, and 
an exceedingly heavy alloy of osmium and iridium, and from 
this residue the gold, if present in considerable proportions, 
is separated by amalgamation, while the magnetic iron ore 
may be removed by the magnet. The ncUive metal is never 
pure, containing only from 70 to 85 per cent, of platinum, 
the remainder consisting of iron, forming occasionally as 
much as 13 per cent, of the ore, palhdium to the extent 
of from ^ to 1 per cent., with iridium^ rhoditun, osmium^ 
ruthenium^ and copper, with frequently gold and silver, and 
occasionally lead and mcmganeae. The chief localities of the 
occurrence of this metal are Ilussia, in the districts of the 
Urals, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Borneo, CaUfomia, Or^on, St. 
Domingo, Siberia, Australia, etc., and also in small quantities 
in certain copper ores occurring in the neighbourhood of the 
Alps. 

202. Extraction. — ^The wet methods of extracting platinum 
were, until within a few years ago, the only ones adopted for 
the separation of this metal from the other metals, osmium, 
iridium, palladium, etc., with which it is always alloyed in 
natiu^, the very refractory nature of platinum rendering it 
impossible to effect the separation and refining of the metal 
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by metliods of fusion, until Deville and Debray succeeded, 
by means of the oxybydrogen flame, in melting tbe metal 
on a bed of lime, in quantities of twenty pounds and 
upwards. 

In the separation of platinum by the ** wet method/' the 
ore, after careful and complicated washings, and separation 
of the gold by amalgamation, is first treated with nitric acid, 
by which silver, copper, iron, and lead, are extracted; the 
residue, after washing with water, is digested "at a gentle 
heat with hydrochloric acid, to which is added at intervals 
small quantities of nitric acid^ the digestion being continued 
so long as the acid dissolves anytMng further, when the 
liquid is evaporated to the consistency of syrup, to expel the 
excess of nitric acid, then diluted with water and drawn off, 
after which the residue is again treated in the same maimer 
with fresh acid, the operation being repeated so long as any- 
thing is extracted by the acids; the red solution thus obtained 
contains the chlorides of platinum, palladium, rhodium, and 
some iridium, while the residue in the retort consists of 
grains and plates of an alloy of osmium and iridium, along 
with quartz, corundum, and other foreign insoluble matters 
occurring with the ore. 

To separate the palladium the solution is boiled, by which 
the tetrachloride of palladium is reduced to the state of 
dichloride, when, on the addition of potassium chloride, the 
sparingly soluble yellow double chloride of platinum and 
potassium is precipitated; or in the presence of iridium, the 
precipitate is red in colour and contains in addition the 
double chlorides of iridium and potassium. The separation 
of the last portions of the iridium is attended with consider- 
able difficulty; but for this purpose the precipitated chlorides, 
after well washing, are ignited with twice their weight of 
potassic carbonate, by which the platinum is reduced, and 
the iridium converted into trioxide, when, after dissolving 
out the potassium salts, the residue is again treated with 
aqua regia, by which the platinum is dissolved, while the 
oxide of iridium is, to a large extent, left in the residue; and 
to complete the elimination of the iridium, it may be neces- 
sary to repeat the precipitation with potassium chloride, and 
ignition with potassic carbouate^ several times, after which 
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ammonic chloride (sal-ammoniac) is added to tlie solution 
of platinic chloride thus obtained, when the double chloride 
of platinum and ammonium (2 NH^Cl, PtCl^) so precipitated 
is washed, dried, and ignited in a black lead or plumbago 
crucible, when a black powder remains, which is platinum 
in its spongy form. 

If the presence of a small amount of iridium be not of 
importance for the purpose to which the metal is to be 
applied, then the two metals are precipitated together in the 
first instance after the solution of the ore in nitro-muriatic 
acid, by ammonic chloride instead of by potassium chloride, 
and the precipitate so obtained at once ignited for spongy 
platinum. 

For application in the requirements of the arts and manu- 
factures, the metal still requires conversion into a coherent 
and workable form, for which purpose the particles of the 
fine powder thus obtained require to be welded together for 
the production of a solid malleable metal, an operation until 
recently accomplished by subjecting it to the combined action 
of heat and pressure in the following, manner, as introduced 
by Dr. Wollaston. The spongy platinum being reduced to 
as fine and uniform a powder as possible (by gently rubbing 
it between the hands, and afterwards in a wooden mortar), is 
sifted through a fine lawn sieve, and, after separation of the 
coarser particles, it is made into a thin uniform paste or mud 
with water, and introduced into a conical brass cylinder, 
about 6*75 inches in height, by 1*12 inch in diameter at the 
top, and 1*23 inch at the bottom, to the bottom end of which 
is fitted a steel plug, entering the cylinder for a length 
of about '25 inch, and covered over with bibulous paper to 
facilitate the drawing off of water from the cylinder. The 
cylinder, well greased internally, is filled with water, and 
introduced into another vessel also filled with water, where 
the cylinder is completely filled with the platintun paste, the 
latter displacing the water in the cylinder; the surfiace of the 
paste is covered with blotting paper, succeeded by a woollen 
cloth, and after pressing out a portion of the water, by the 
presstue of the hand applied to a wooden plug, a copper plate 
is placed on the surface, and the cylinder so prepared is 
introduced into a powerful horizontal lever press, where it 
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is sabjected to considerable pressure, whereby the water is to 
a very large extent expelled, and the spongy metal is com- 
pressed into a coherent, somewhat porous ca^e, which is then 
extracted by withdrawing the plug from the bottom of the 
cylinder. 

The cake of metal is now heated upon a charcoal fire, for 
the expulsion of grease and any water it may still retain, 
from whence it is transferred to a wind furnace, where the 
cake is placed upon its edge and heated during twenty or 
thirty minutes to an intense heat, when, after allowing the 
temperature to fall slightly, it is removed, while still at a 
white heat, and further condensed by careful hammering 
upon its ends, and never upon the sides, otherwise the metal 
will crack in the operation; after this treatment the particles 
are found to be welded together, and the metal is obtained 
in the malleable and ductile form required for use in the 
arts. The ferruginous scale with which the metal is often 
covered, after the last manipulation, is cleaned off by coating 
it over with a mixture of borax and cream of tartar or 
potassic carbonate, then it is covered over with an earthen 
pot, and inserted on a platinum tray into an aii' furnace, 
when, after the metal has attained a red heat, it is with- 
drawn and at once introduced into dilute sulphuric acid, 
by which its surface is perfectly cleaned. 

To refine the metal, increase its density, and free from the 
pores, etc., which the metal, as prepared by the above method 
of Wollaston, is liable to contain, Deville and Debray have 
introduced a furnace (fig. 58) in which the metal may be 
melted and poured out from the lip a into moulds for the 
casting of ingots; the furnace also effecting the removal of 
any small quantities of osmium and silicon which the platinum 
may have retained, the former as an oxide, which is volati- 
liz^, while the latter forms a fusible calcic silicate, which is 
absorbed by the lime of the walls of the furnace, and any 
traces of palladium, lead, silver, or gold that might have 
remamed with the platinum are also removed, probably by 
volatilization, during this operation. The furnace (fig. 58) 
is an oxyhydrogen furnace, formed of two blocks of lime 
d,e, placed together, as shown, and braced around with bands 
or wires of iron, to prevent the breaking down of the furnace 
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by tlie cracking of the lime. The metal to be melted is 
placed on the hollow cavity of the lower block dy and one or 
two apertures, according to the capacity of the furnace^ are 
made in the upper block for the introduction of the jet or 
jets of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. The pipe b supplies 
hydrogen or coal gas, while c is connected with a gas-holder 
containing oxygen, which it introduces, at a pressure of from 
1 6 to 20 inches of water, along the pipe shown, into the centre 
of the hydrogen flame, the hydrogen being ignited before the 
oxygen is turned on, and in this manner a temperature can 
be obtained sufficient to melt platinum readily, from 40 to 
60 minutes sufficing to melt and refine from 20 to 30 lbs. of 
platinum, which is then cast by pouring the metal from the 
lip a into moulds of gas coke, or iron moidds lined with 
platinum. 




Fi^. 58.— Lime Furnacs fob MBLXiKa and REFiNiNa Platinum. 

To supersede the method of welding together the particles 

of spongy platinum by the method of Dr. WoUaston, and to 

obtain a moi*e dense and uniform metal than that process 

fkSbrds, Messrs. Peyille and Pebray also inti'oduQed the furnace 
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illturtrated in fig, 59, whict ia simply for me'.ting platinum 
for tte purpose of casting into ingota, without exercising 
the refining action possessed by tlie lest described or lime 
fomace. This apparatus consists of a crucible of gas-coke, 
containing the spongy platinum to be melted; this ia enclosed 
widiin another crucible of lime, fitted with a conical covei', 
also of lime, the compound crucible so formed resting on a 
small stand or block of lime, while the furnace proper con- 
sists of three blocks of lime, one of which forma the base. 



Fig- 
while the second 
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iting upon it is bored to the form of a 



cylinder, and measures about 41 inches in height, and has 
four apertures around its base for the escape of the fiame 
and products of combustion, while the top of tJie furnace 
consists of a somewhat thicker slab of lime, perforated with 
a corneal opening for the introduction of the oxyhydrogen 
jet, in the manner described for fig 58, the several blocks 
of lime being each strengthened and held together by iron 
J? ft 
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wires, to prevent their breaking down under tlie influence of 
the intense heat. In this furnace, ingots of oommercial 
platinum weighing upwards of 2 cwt. have been melted. 

Other wet methods have been proposed by W. von Schnieder, 
M. Dobereiner, etc., for the separation of platinum from 
osmium, iridium, and other metals of the platinum group 
contained in the solution of their mixed chlorides, obtained 
by the treatment of the platinum ore with aqtia regia. W. 
von Schnieder proposes to boil the solution with an excess of 
caustic sodaj free from potash, whereby the several metals, 
with the exception of platinum, are converted into lower 
chlorides, not precipitable by ammonic chloride, while the 
l^latinic chloride (PtCl^) is scarcely affected by the treatment, 
and may be precipitated by the addition of ammonic chloride, 
and obtained in the form of spongy platinum, in the manner 
previously described. A like effect, but effecting the separa- 
tion less completely, is produced by treatment with calcium 
hydrate in lieu of caustic soda, and this constitutes Dobereiner's 
method of purifjdng platinum. •' 

Messrs. Deville and Debray have introduced a "dry 
method" for the extraction of platinum from its ores, by 
which a nearly pure, very malleable and ductile metal is 
obtained, though not so pm'e as that prepared by the "wet 
process." In the extraction of platinum by the "dry 
method," an alloy of lead and platinimi, or a platiniferous 
lead, is first prepared, from which alloy the lead is largely 
separated by the ordinary methods of cupellation in a cupel 
of bone ash;* but in thiis case the cupellation requires com- 
pletion on the bed of the oxyhydrogen furnace (fig. 58), since, 
as the lead is oxydized and removed, the alloy becomes more 
and more infusible, and the high temperature produced in 
this furnace is necessary to melt it. The alloy of platinum 
and lead is prepared by introducing some 2 cwt. of platinum 
ore (previously freed as completely as possible from earthy 
matter, etc., by repeated washing), along with half of its 
weight of galena (PbS), into a small reverberatory furnace^ 
of which the bed is hollowed out, and formed of fire-brick 
lined with clay, the charge being introduced in small quan- 

* For a description of the process of cupellatioii| see the Chapter 
on Let^d and Silyer in YoL If, 
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titles at a time, on to the red-hot bed of the furnace, thorough 
mixture being maintained by repeatedly stirring the mixture 
with iron bars, whereby a metalliferous matt results, when a 
quantity of difficidtly fusible glass is added, which forms a 
flux or covering to the surface of the matt, and an amount 
of litharge (PbO), equal to the weight of the galena (PbS), is 
gradually added, when the oxide and sulphide of lead react 
upon each other, whereby sidphurous anhydidde is evolved, 
and metallic lead isseparated, which alloys with the platinum 
without taking up the osmium and iridium, the two latter 
forming a heavy osmium-iridium alloy, which gradually sub- 
sides on allowing the bath to remain imdisturbed, forming a 
layer on the bottom of the furnace, above which floats the 
fluid alloy of platinum and lead, which, after allowing to 
rest some time for the more perfect separation of the osmium- 
iridium alloy, the platiniferous lead is ladled out and cast 
into ingots, while the residue remaining on the bottom is 
again added to a subsequent charge. -^-^ '^ « 

The platiniferous lead thus obtained is now subjected to 
cupellation upon a test or cupel, in the ordinary manner of 
cupellation, whereby the leatl is removed as lithai'ge, which 
melts and is absorbed by, and passes through the substance 
of the test, wlule the platiniun is lefb on the cupel as a crude 
spongy mass, retaining small portions of lead, osmium, iridium, 
and rhodium, which is transferred for refining and fusion on 
to the lime hearth of the oxyhydrogen lime furnace repre- 
sented in flg. 58. After which treatment the metal still 
retains traces of iridium and rhodium, which have the eflect 
of rendering the metal a little harder and less fusible, or 
better adapted to most of its applications in the arts. 

208. Alloys of Platinum. — ^XJnder the influence of heat, 
platinum alloys with most of the other metals, producing 
bodies which are usually considerably more fusible than 
platinum itself, and for this reason the melting of metallic 
bodies in platinum vessels is to be carefully avoided. Thus, 
on the application of heat, platinum unites with cmiimwvy 
or ourBeniCy the imion being attended with incandescence and 
the production of brittle and readily fusible alloys; with 
bismuth, also, union takes place readily, but without incan- 
4e3cence^ and the alloy is again brittle and readily fusible; 
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but if these alloys be heated in the air oontintioiuQj for 
some time, almost the whole of the antimony, arsenic, or 
bismuth are oxidized, and a residue of platinum remains. 

Platinum alloys with ir(m and 9ted, producing bodies more 
or less difficidtly fusible, according to ^e proportion of plati- 
num present; with equal weights of the two metals the alloy 
requires the heat of tiie oxyhydrogen blowpipe for its fusion, 
whilst with but 1 per cent, of platinum a steel may be pro- 
duced, which is readily melted in the ordinary furnaces (see 
page 54). 

Gold and platinum alloy together, with the formation of 
alloys which approach more or less to the colour of gold, as 
the proportion of the latter is increased, and with the in- 
crease in the amount of gold^ the melting point of the alloy 
is also lowered. 

Lead and platinum combine very easily with the produc- 
tion, if the proportion of lead be considerable, of readily 
fusible alloys, the fusibility decreasing with an increase in 
the amount of platinum present. 

Platinum and ^Hveir alloy well together, small proportions 
of the former rendering silver harder and less white. The 
silver may be extracted from this alloy by boiling sulphuric 
acid; while nitric acid, if the silver be present in considerable 
quantity, dissolves both metals. 

The most important alloys of platinum, for the pui*poses 
of the arts and manuflEUitures, are those with the rarer metals 
irvdium, and rhodium^ with which platinum always occurs 
associated, and the perfect separation of which is attended 
with considerable trouble and expense, while for many pur- 
poses the alloy of these three metals is better adapted than 
is the pure metal, since the alloy is harder, less fusible, and 
less easily attacked by chemical reagents. In the prepara- 
tion of this alloy it is only necessary to fuse the ore along 
with 4 or 5 per cent, of lime in the oxyhydrogen flame, for 
which purpose a bed of lime is required (fig. 58) to hold the 
fused alloy, and to absorb the fusible slags produced by the 
oxidation of the copper and iron present in the ore of 
platinum, while the paHadvum and osmitim originally pre- 
sent are volatilized at the high temperature employed. 

An wnwlgam, of platinum of a silvery appearance^ may bg 



obtained by iriturating the spongy metal with mercury in a 
warm mortar, the imion being promoted by moistening the 
mixtore with water acidified with acetic acid, and from this 
amalgam the mercury is expelled on the application of heat, 
and a residue of platinum is deposited. The hammered or 
compact metal does not amalgamate with mercury. The 
amalgam containing 12 per cent, of platinum, is metallic in 
appearance, and possesses a sofb greasy feel, the solidity of 
the substance increasing with the proportion of platinum, 
until with from 40 per cent, to 45 per cent, of platinum, 
the amalgam assumes the form of a dark grey solid. 
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MeUnmsleal Ttemi.— The body fanned by the nnion or combma- 
tion of two or more meUb with each other is termed an "(dhi/" 
and if one of the ooDstitaent metals be mercniy, the resulting sub- 
stance is known as an ** amalgam," 

Liquation or eUquatian is the name applied to the process by which 
bodies having different melting points, or which solidify at different 
temperatures, are separated fron^ one another by subjecting the mix- 
ture to a carefully regulated temperature; examples of such are 
afforded in the metallurgy of bismuth, antimony, etc., and in the 
separation of an argentirerouB lead from an alloy containing lead, 
silver, and copper; the alloy of lead and copper requiring a much 
higher temperature for its fusion than does the argentiferous lead. 

Action of mtrio Add on AUoys. — ^The metals most likely to occur 
in alloys are two or more of the following, viz. : — anikrumif, arsenic, 
aluminum, bismuth, copper, cobaU, gold, iron, lead, m^ereury, mckel, 
platinum, silver, tin, and one; and frequently certain non-metallic 
elements, as sulphur and phosphorus, also occur in bodies classed as 
metallic allo^; of this class is the substance known as phosphor- 
brcmze, described in YoL IL 

If no reaction occurs on treatment with nitric acid, there is a pro- 
bable absence of all the above metals, except, possibly, gold and 
platinum. 

If a reaction occurs on treatment with nitric acid, with the evolution 
of nitrous fumes, it indicates the presence of one or more of l^e fol- 
lowing, viz.: — arsenic, antimony, aluminum, Insmuih, copptr, cobaJt, iron, 
lead, mercury, nickel, silver, tin, or zinc, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of antimony and tin, are dissolved by the acid, while these two 
are deposited as a white residue, consisting of the oxides of antimony 
and tin respectively; accordingly, if a reaction ensues, the solution 
will then contain the above metals which are soluble in the add, and 
in the presence of large quantities of silver might also contain ^jti^mmi 
in addition; and any residue after tiie treatment, if it be lom^, arises 
from antimony or tin, with only small proportions of gold andplatinum, 
if these be present, and may contain suver or lead in smaU propor- 
tions; while a black powd«r or metaUiG residue indicate gold or 
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platinum, with possibly small proportions of antimony, tin, silver, or 
lead. 

Coke Ovens. — In the coke burning districts of the North of Eng< 
land, the coke ovens described on page 29 are usoally bnilt in rows 
of from 5 to 8 together, forming one range of ovens, each of which 
has the form and dimensions already described ; or, instead of being 
circular, as described, may measure about 10 feet in width by 12 feet 
in length, and have a total heieht of some 7 feet 6 inches or 8 feet ; 
the roof or arch, formed of brickwork, about 1 foot 6 inches in thick- 
ness, springing from the side walls, and having an opening in its 
summit for the escape of volatile matters during the coking and as 
an opening for the introduction of the charge in the manner already 
described. 

Spelgelelsen. — This is a manganiferous pig-iron, often possessing 
well-marked physical qualities; its fracture especially usually pre- 
senting large cleavage planes, though these are not essential to the 
existence of good speigeleisen. Its essential constituents are from 4 
to 5 per cent, of carbon, which exists almost wholly in the combined 
state, with upwards of 6 per cent, of manganese, commercial varieties 
usually containing from 8 to 12 per cent, of this metal, while special 
samples will contain as much as 20 or 30 per cent, of this element. 
If the speigel contain less than about 6 per cent, of manganese, it is 
generally considered to be inapplicable for the purposes of the steel 
manufacture, and more especially for use in the Bessemer process, 

ANALYSES OF SPEIGELEISEN. 



• Locality. 

Graphite, 

Combined carbon, 

Silicon, 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 

Manganese, 

Copper, ;... 

Iron, 



Germany. 



0-27 

402 

0-48 

005 

0-26 

10-25 

Trace. 

84-67 



10000 



England. ' 



0-293 
3-441 
0-215 
0-064 
0-088 
8-958 
0012 
86-917 



Germany. 



5 04 

0-41 
08 

• • • 

7-57 

016 

86-74 



99-988 



100 00 



Until a very recent date this variety of pig-iron was produced in 
comparatively few localities, it being considered that its manufacture 
could only be successful where ceitain spathic ores, hr<yum iron ores 
formed by their decomposition, or the Franklinite of New Jersey, 
U.S., were the subject of the smelting operation; i.e., its manu- 
facture depended upon the supply of an ore containing iron and 
Tnanganese in considerable quantity, while at the same time being 
practically free from sulphur and phosphorus. The chief European 
localities m which spatmc iron ores occur are Styria, Lolling, and 
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Carinthia in Austria ; Siegen and Musen in Khenish Prussia ; 
Hungary, Hanover, Russia, and in the Brendon Hills of England, 
the ore of the last named being worked by the Ebbw Vale Iron Com- 
pany, who, until the past two or three years, enjoyed a monoply in 
the manufacture of this article in England ; but more recently ores 
capable of yielding speigeleisen, have been imported from Spain, and 
smelted at the AtlEts mirks, Sheffield. This article is now produced 
in the furnaces of Messrs Bolcklow, Vaughan, and Company, the 
Landore Siemens Steel Company, etc. The magnetUea of Sweden, 
although practically free from sulphur and phosphorus, as indicated 
in the accompanying ansdyses of Professor Akerman, and some ol 
which contam considerable proportions of manganese, are not 
sufficiently rich in the latter to yield speigeleisen in the blast furnace ; 
yet, latterly, certain Swedish ores, as those of Schisshyttan, which arp. 
said to yield from 13 to 20 per cent, of manganese, have been mixed 
with magnetic iron ores for the production of speigeleisen. 

ANALYSES OF SWEDISH IRON ORES. 



Locality. 



Ferric oxide (Fe^O^), \ 
Magneticoxide (1*0304), { 
Manganous oxide (MnO), 
Phosphorus, . 
Sulphur, 



Iron, 



1! 

II 


Danne- 

mora 

(calcined). 


Stoia 

Bispberg 

(calcined). 


If 


Grasberg 
(calcined). 


• • • 


• • • 


68-8 


• • • 


61-2 


6G7 


74-9 


217 


6400 


20G 


1-53 


016 


010 


0-3 


0022 


0008 


0008 


0-014 


043 


• • • 


004 


... 


0003 


002 


48-3% 


54-3% 


63-8% 


46-3% 


43-7% 



For the production of speigeleisen from spathic ores in the Siegen 
district of Rhenish Prussia, the ore is carefully picked to free 6*om 
copper pyrites, after which it is roasted or calcined in kilns, which 
are charged with alternate layers of ore and coke, cinders or charcoal 
refuse, the kilns being fired from the bottom, and kept in continuous 
action by raking out the ore from the bottom of the kiln as soon as 
the csdcination is comj)leted in that zone, and continually supplying 
the place of the materials so removed by fresh ore and fuel added at 
the top of the kiln. The calcined ore is smelted in the blast furnace 
with tiie addition of a large proportion of lime (usually burnt), and 
only small quantities of clay-slate, whereby basic slags are produced, 
and the reduction of the silicon in the furnace greatly impeded, 
while coke or charcosd is the fuel employed. If the slags be too rich 
in silica, the latter combines with the manganese, ^mich thereby 
largely escapes reduction, and grey or mottled iron only is producea 
in the furnace; and, again, if the temperature be too low, and the 
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burden too heavy, white iron is produced. It is thus manifest that, 
with a suitable ore, the production of this variety of pig-iron requires 
considerable care, and is not even then perfectly under the control of 
the furnace manager, slight fluctuations in the temperature and 
pressure of the blast chan^ng the make or yield from speigeleisen 
to grey, mottled, or white iron. 

Low Moor and Bowling Iron. —The ore employed at Bowling and 
Low Moor for the production of the best iron of the works of tiiis 
district, is a dark brown argillaceous ironstone occurring in the coal 
measures of the locality, yielding, in its raw state, about 32 per cent. * 
or after calcination, 42 per cent, of iron. This ore is smelted with 
coke from what is known as the '* better bed coal" of the district, the 
proportion of about 4 tons of the raw ore, or 2 tons 7 cwt, of the 
calcined ore, with 18} cwts. of limestone obtained from the neigh- 
bourhood of Skipton, and 2| tons of coke from the above coal, bemg 
required for the production of 1 ton of pig-iron. For conversion into 
plates, etc., the pig-iron is conveyed at once to the refineries, and the 
yield of about 2 tons of refined metal obtained from each finery is run 
mto a mould cooled by water, some 12 feet long and 4 feet wide ; the 
plaie metal so obtained is then puddled in charges of about 3 cwt., 
each furnace working off ten charges per day, and the puddled ball 
or bloom is shingled under the hammer for the exi>ulsion of slag, 
scoria, etc., and formed into slabs, known as '* stampings" or *'noo- 
lins.'' The stampings are broken up, piled, reheated, and hammered 
into blooms or billets, which are tnen transferred to the mill, and, 
after aeain reheating, are rolled into bars, angle-irons, or other forms; 
while me noblins are subjected to a similar treatment to the stamp- 
ings, except that they are formed into blooms suitable for rolling m 
the plate-mill for the production of plates, etc. 

Slag firom Bessemer Process. — ^The slag remaining in the Bessemer 
converter, after teeming the metal into the ladle, is a heterogeneous, 
porphyritic-looking, siliceous mixture, consisting of a fused portion or 
flux, forming the true slag, enveloping and cementing together large 
quantities of apparently imfused quai^zose matters derived from the 
sides of the converter, etc. The composition of this slag or residue 
is accordingly exceedingly various, from the varpng quantities of 
ganister, etc., detached from the lining of the converter in different 
blows. The following is one analysis of this siliceous mixture or 
slag:— ,. ^ 

Ferrous oxide, = 20*65 

Manganous oxide, = 2*96 

Lime, = I'M 

Alumina, = 2-43 

SiUca, = 72-25 

Phosphoric acid, = Trace 

Sulphuric acid, = 0*86 

Magnesia, = 0*13 

100*32 

* Proceedings of BriUisli Aasooiatioo, 1873. 
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imTantt of tltel Railt. — ^The foUowingara analyses of two sped-^ 
mens of steel rails, manufactured b^ the^essemer and fche Siemens- 
Martin process re4>ectiTeIy, indicatmg the temper, etc., of the steel 
used (ot this purpose : — 





Benemer Baila. 


Bails made by tlM 
Siemens-Martin PtooeBS. 


Carbon, 


•352 
•066 
•053 
•061 
•384 

Trace. 

99-096 


•370 
•042 
•040 
•033 
•342 
•008 
99166 


Sulfur, 


Silicon, 

Phosphorus, 


Maniranosc. .>.,.. ... , 


Copper. 


2r ^ff^*! 

Iron. 




100-0(90 


100-000 



Soft or Hild Csntiod StoeL — For certain purposes, as for the 
manufacture of tans, etc, where it is desired to make an article of a 
material that, whuo it may be luurdened at the surface or working 
part, will yet retain the toughness due to the metal in its soft state, 
a variety of steel has been mtroduced, known as mild centred steel, 
in which the surface of the metal is much more highly carburized 
than the central part or core of the ingot or bar. In the manufacture 
of this class of steel, the in^ts are cast of very mild steel in the 
manner already described; we inm>ts are then cogged (hammered) 
ilown, and afterwards introduced for conversion into the converting 
furnace (fig. 40, page 167), and exposed to the action of carbon, after 
the manner of or«unary bars in the converting process, by which 
means the exterior of the ingot becomes carburized to a depth deter- 
mined by the duration of we process, while the centre retains its 
original softness ; and after agam hammering or rolling to the sizes 
required, the steel is ready for use. 
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„ Preparation of Pure, 213. 
Properties of, 213. 
Reduction of, 216. 
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Regulus of, 219. 
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Antiquity of Bismuth, 228. 

„ Tin, 197. 

Apparatus, Cornish, for Subliming Ar- 
senious Anhydride, 225. 
„ fur Heating the Blast, 92. 

„ Tinning, 207. 
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Anenie in Shot, 227. 
Anenioiu Acid, 222. 

Anhydride, 225. 

„ Cornish Apparatus 
forSablimiiig,225. 
Oxide, 223. 
Ashes, 16, 20. 

Banca Tin, 199. 
Bar Iron, Analyses of, 104, 106. 
Carborization of, 105 
Commercial Varieties o^ 106. 
CxystaUine Stmcture of, 104. 
Fibroos Structure of, 10, 104. 
Manufacture of, 189. 
Strength of, 106. 
Bara, Fuddled, 106, 185. 

„ Slit, 141 
Banxite, 154. 
Bears, 102. 
Bell Metal, 210. 
Bessemer Blow, 182, 186. 

„ „ Duration of, 188. 

„ Charge, 186. 
Bessemer Casting Ladle, 185. 

Converter, VOTtical Section of, 

184. 
Pig-iron, 64, 65, 194. ' 
Plant, 185. 
Process for Manufacture of 

Steel, 40, 181. 
Process, Slag fh)m, 249. 
Skulls, 189. 
Slags, 191, 249. 
Steel, 149, 181. 

Vessel or Converter, Decompo- 
sition in, 190. 
Vessel or Converter, Side Ele- 
vation of, 182. 
Big Ben, 210. 
Bismuth, 10, 228. 

Alloys of, 231. 
and Iron, 53. 
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Antiquity of, 228. 
Extraction of, 229. 
Impurities in, 228. 
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Ores of, 229. 

Preparation of Pure, 228. 
Properties of, 228. 
Purification of, 231. 
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Bituminous Coal, 21. 
Blackband Iron Ores, 57. 

„ „ Iron from, 58. 
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„ Pressure of, 89. 
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Blowing.in, 103. 

Boshes of, 75. 

Char^ of, 81. 
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Cupola, 80. 
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for Smelting Tin, 205. 
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Rachette, 89. 
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Self-Coking, 69. 
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Working of, 70. 
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Blowing Engines, 88. 

„ in a Furnace, 103. 
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Boshes of Blast Furnace, 75. 
Bowling Iron, 142, 249. 
Brands of Bar-iron, 167. 
Breezes, 24. 

Brasqued Crucible^ 17. 
Bricks, Dinas, 18. 

„ Fire, 17. 
Britannia Metal, 211 , 219. 
Bronze, Prei)aration of, 209. 
Brown Hssmatite, 56. 

„ Iron Ore, 56. 
Brown's Squeezer, 139. ^ 
Burden of Furnace, 62. ' 
BuU Dog, 50. 

„ Slag, 50. 
Burnt Iron, 105. 
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Calcination, 67. 
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Carbon in Pig-iron, 51. 

„ in Steel, 149, 151. 
Carbonate of Iron, 57. 
„ Lime, 13. 

Carbouic Oxide, Calorific Power of, 85. 
Carbonization, Zones of, 25. 
Carinthian Oas Furnace, 127. 
Case-hardeuiug, 49, 51, 161. 
Casting Ladle, Bessemer, 185. 
Cist Iron, 60. 

,, Analyses of, 63. 

and Pbosphoros, 62. 
and Silicon, 62. 
and Sulphur, 62. 
Commercial Classification of,64. 
Effect of Fusion upon, 66, 
Grey, 60, 64. 
Malleable, 177. 
MotUed, 65. 
Varieties of, 60, 64. 
White, 61, 64. 
„ Strength of, 65. 
Cast or Crucible Steel, 161. 
Cast Steel Melting Furnace, 162. 
Catalan Forge, Steel in the, 153. 
Funiace, 108. 

„ Trompe or Blowing 
Machine of, 109. 
Process for Production of Mallei 
able Iron. 107. 
Cementation Furnace, Vertical Section 
of, 157. 
Process for Production of 
Steel, 156-160. 
Charcoal, 21. 

Burning, 23. 

„ • Rectangular Pile for, 
25 
Finery, 146. 
Peat, 26. 
Pile 23. 

Plates, 145, 146, 207. 
„ Refined Iron, 116. 
Charges of Furnaces, 81. 
Chenot Process for Production of Malle- 
able Iron, 110. 
„ Process for Production of Steel, 
153. 
Chilled Cast-Iron, 61. 
Chromium, 10, 64. 

„ and Iron, 54. 
„ and Steel, 54. 

Cinder, Finery, 147. 
Flue, 144. , 
Notch, 77. 
Pig, 50, 65, 102. 
Refinery, 116. 
Tap, 126. 
„ Tub, 77. 
CLay Ironstone, 57. 

„ Fig-Iron from, 68. 

Clays, 15. 
Coal, 20. 
„ Ashea of, 19, 2^. 
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Coal, Products of Distillation of, 22. 
Cobalt, 10. 

„ and Iron, 53. 
Coinage, Bronze, 209. 
Coke, 27. 
„ Desnlphurization of, 34. 
„ Ovens, 247. 

„ Appolt, 31. 
„ Cox's, 30. 
„ Waste Gases of, 82. 
„ Sulphur in, 34. 
Coking in Kilns, 28. 
„ Ovens, 29. 
„ Piles, 27. 
Coking of Non-caking Coals, 83. 
Coloothar, 43. 
Cold-Shortness in Iron, 48, 52, 53, 105. 

„ in Steel, 152. 

Commercial Clauification of Pig-iron, 
,64. 
Commercial Classification of Bar-Iron, 

106. 
Common Tin, 204. 
Composition of Blast-Fumace Gases, 93, 

99. 
Conditions for Production of White Iron, 

67. 
Conductivity of Charcoal, 22. 

„ Metals, 12. 

Constituents of Fuel, 19. 
Conversion of Pig-Iron into Malleable 

Iron in Open Hearths, 145. 
Converted Bars, 160. 
Converting Furnace, Plan of, 153. 
Converter, Bessemer, 182. 
„ Heaton's, 172. 
Copper, 10, 11, 64, 152. 

and Arsemous Acid, 223. 
and Iron, 64, 51. 
Metallic, 152, 223. 
„ iind Speigeleisen, 64. 
„ and Steel, 152. 
„ Tinning of, 212. 
Cornish Apparatus for Subliming Arseni- 

ous Anhydride, 225. 
Cornish Crucibles, 17. 
Cowper's Stoves, 93, 96. 
Cox's Coke Oven, 30. 
Crocodile Squeezer, 137. 
Crucibles, 16. 

Brasqued, 17. 
Cornish, 17. 
Hessian, 17. 
London, 17. 
Moulds, 164-160. 
Plumbago, 16, 106. 
„ Steel Melting, 10, 104. 
Cupellation of Platinum, 243. 
Cupola Blast Furnace, 80. 
Cupric Arsenite, 223. 
Cup and Cone for Blast Furnace, 78, 83. 

I) AMA.sk EENTNO, 152. 
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Banks* Furnace, 131, 184. 

Revolving Paddling Furnace, 

Plan of, 132. 
Revolving Paddling Famace, 
Vertical Section of, 132. 
Dannemora Brands, 167. 
Decarburization Methods for production 

of Steel, 1G9. 
Decomposition in the Bessemer Vessel or 

Converter, 190. 
Pec<)nii)osition of Wood, 21. 
Defiuitiuu of Ductility, 11. 
Elasticity, 11. 
MalleabUity, 10. 
Metallurgy. 9. 
Ore. 13. 
Tenacity, 11. 
Desulphurization of Coke, 34. 
Deville & Debray's Method of Extracting 

Platinum, 242. 
Dimensions of Blast Furnaces, 80. 
Diuas Fire Brick, 18. 
Direct Process, Siemens*, for Production 

of Steel, 154, 165. 
Distribution of Heat in Blast Famaoe, 

72. 
Dlsulphide of Iron, 47. 
Dobereiner's Method of Separating Plati- 
num, 242. 
Doable Fuddling Famaces, 122. 

„ Shear Steel, ICO. 
Double Squeezer, 138. 
Dressing of Ores, 13. 
Dry Wood, Calorific Power of, 86. 
Ductility of Metals, 11. 

Eastwood's Mechanical Rabble, 131. 
Ebelmen on Gases from Coke Ovens, 82. 
Economy in Fuel, 40. 
Effects of other Metals on Plg-Iron, 64. 
Elasticity of Metals. 11. 
„ Steel, 150. 
Elevation of Puddling Furnace, 120. 

„ Refineiy, 113. 

Eliqnation, 246. 

Elimination of Phosphoras in Paddling. 
118, 176. 
„ of Sulphur in Puddling, 

118, 176. 
EIlerhausen*8 Process for Produotion of 

Steel, 175. 
Engines, Blowing, 88. 
Extraction of Bismuth, 220. 

Platinum, Dry Method, 242 
„ Wet Method, 
236-242. 






Faootino, 142. 
Farnley Iron, 124, 142. 
Fon-ic Acid. 45. 

„ Oxide, 43. 

„ Salts, 44. 
Fenie's' Blast Furnace, 69 
ferrous Sulphide, 48^ 40t 



FettUng, 56, 121, 184. 
Fine Metal, 115. 
Finery, 145, 147. 
„ Cinder, 146. 
„ Process, 112, 140. 
Finery, Charcoal, 146. 
Fire Bricks, 15, 17. 
„ Clays, 15, 17. 
„ The Hollow, 147. 
Flux, 14. 

Fluorine Steel Process, 175. 
Foi-ge Iron, 65. 
Forms of Blast Furnace, 
Forge Train for Rolling Fuddled Bars, 

140. 
Foundry Iron, 65. 
Frankliuite, 55. 

Fuel, Calorific Intensity of, 87, 
„ „ Power of, 84. 
„ Constituents of, 19. 
„ Ec)nomyin.40. 
„ Origin of, 19. 
„ Patent, 83. 
„ Selection of, 89. 
Fuels, Comparison of, 87, 89. 
Furnace, Alfireton, 99. 

„ Annealing, 18, 162. 

„ Blast, 74. 

„ „ For Smelting Tin, 205. 

„ Blauofen, 81. 

Blowing-in a, 103. 

Carinthian Gas, 127. 

Catalan, 108. 

Cementation. 156. 

Charges of, 81. 

Cupola Blast. 80. 

Danks' 131-134. 

Eye, 85. 

For Melting Platinum, 241. 

Gas, 127. 

Melting, 161. 

„ Siemens*, 168. 
MUl, 143. 
Penserat's, 217. 
Puddling, 119-122. 
Raohette, 89, 90. 
Refinery, 143. 
Reheating, 143. 
Reverberatory, for Smelting 

Tin. 201. 
Siemens* Regenerative, 127. 
Steel Melting, 16L 
„ Tops, 82. 
Fusible Metal, 211, 231. 

Gangue, 13. 

Galvanizing Iron, 51, 105. 
Gases, Composition of Blast Fnrnaoe, 
98. 

from Siemens* Producers, 130. 
fh>m Coke Ovens, 32. 
„ from Bessemer Converter, 192. 
Gas Furnaces,' 127. 
„ „ Siemens* Regenen^tive, 127, 
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Gas Prodacer, 129. 
Gjer's Pneumatic Lift, 88. 
Glass, Antimony, 215. 

., Obtained in Smelting Tin, 203. 
Gold and Platinum, 244. 

„ With Iron, 53. 

Grain Tin, 204. 
Gi-aphite in Ii-on, 51, 60. 
Grey Pig-iron, 51, 60, 61, 117. 
Guillotine, 142. 
Gun Metal, 209. 

HiEMATiTE, Red, 56. 
liammer, Scale, 45, 105. 
„ Shingling, 135. 
„ Twrenty-five Ton Steam, 137. 
Hardening of Steel, 150, 151. 
Hard Head, 203, 204. 
Hardness of Metals, 12. 
Hearth, Swedish Lancashire, 147. 
Hearth of Blast Furnace, 75. 
Heat as a Reducing Agent, 14. 
Heating Power of Gases from Bessemer 

Converter, 193. 
Hoaton Converter, 172. 

„ Process for Production of Steel, 

172. 
,, Products, Analyses, of, 173, 174. 
Hniiderson Process for Production of 

Steel, 175. 
Helve, Shingling, 135. 
Hessian Crucibles, 17. 
Hollow Fire, the, 143, 147. 
Horizontal Bhist Pipe, 85. 

„ Rotary Sq.aeezer, 138. 
Hot Blast, 91. 

Advantages of, 92. 
Iron, 92. 
Stove, 95. 
„ Pistol-pipe, 94. 
„ Cowper's, 93, 96. 
„ Whitwell's, 93, 97. 
Twyer, 85. 
„ Temperature of, 91. 
Hydrated Arsenic Oxide. 225. 
Hydrogen, Calorific Power of, 35. 

Intensity of, 38. 
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Ilmenite, 58. 

Impeiial GreeD, 223. 

Inclined Plane, 87. 

Inclination of Twyers in Blast Fartiace, 

86. 
Ingot Moulds, 166. 
Intensity, Calorific, 87. 
IntixKiuction, 9. 
Iridium and Phttinum, 238. 
Irom, 41. 
Iron and Aluminum, 54. 

„ Antimony, 53. 
Arsenic, 48. 
Bismuth, 53. 

„ Carbon, 50. 

IP Chromium, 6^ 
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Iron and Cobalt, 58. 
,, Copper, 51, 64. 
„ Lead, 53. 

Manganese, 62. 

Nickel, 53. 

Nitrogen, 47. 

Oxygen, 42. 

Phosphorus, 47. 

Platinum, 53, 244. 

Silicon, 49. 

Silver, 53. 
„ Sulphur, 45. 
„ Tin, 52, 206. 

Titanium, 52. 

Tungsten, 53. 
„ Zinc, 51. 
Iron, Cast, 60. 
„ Carbonate of, 43. 
„ Cold-bhist, 66. 
„ Cold-short, 48, 52, 105. 
,, Dannemora, 167, 55. 
,, Direct Reduction of, 107. 
„ Bisulphide of, 47. 
„ Fuel used in Smelting, 81, 91. 
,, Galvanized, 51, 105. 
„ Grey Pig, 5a 
.. Hot-blast, 66, 91. 
„ Trf>w Moor, 142, 249. 
„ Malleable, 104. 
,, Merchant Bar, 106. 
„ Mottled, Cast, 58, 65. 
„ Metallic, 41. 
„ Occlusion of Gases by, 42. 
„ Ores of, 55. 
„ Oxides of, 43. 
„ Phosphorus and, 47* 
„ PaddUng of, 117. 
„ Pure, 41. 
„ Pyrites, 47. 
„ Red-shortness of, 46, 49. 
„ Specular, 60. 
„ , Welding of, 104. 
„ White, 58. 

' „ With Gold and Platinum, 68. 
„ Wrought, 104. 
Iron Ores, 55. 

Analyses of, 59. 

"Brown, 56. 

Calcination of, 67. 

Clay Ironstone, 57. 

Magnetic, 55. 

Phosphorus in, 48. 

Red Hiematite, 55. 

Spathic, 43. 

Titaniferous, 58. 
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Jacob's Ladder, 88. 

Kaolin or China Clay, 10. 
Keir's Alloy, 52. 
Kidney Iron Ore, 56. 
Kilns, 69. 

„ Coking in, 28. 

^, Beotangnlar Coldn^, 28i 
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Kilnt, CiUcIning, 68. 
King's Yellow, 82«. 
Ki«h, 51. 
Kapfernickel, 222. 

Ladder, Jacob's, 88. 
Uulle, Dessemer CasUng, 1S5. 
Lake Ore, 56. 
I^iDcasUiro Hearth, 130. 
LMisen's Fiiruace Top, 84. 
Lead and Iron, 53. 

rutinom, 244. 
Tin, 209, 211. 
LifU, 87. 
Liimito, 21. 
Lime Famaoe for Refining and Melting 

Platinum, 240. 
Liq,uation, Definition of, 15. 

Furnace, Bismuth, 280. 

of Antimony, 210* 

of Tin, 203. 
List-pot, 208. 
Livors of Antimony. 215. 
London Crucibles, 17. 
Loss in PudiUing. 126, 145. 
Low Moor lion. 124, 142, 249. 

Magnetic Iron Ore, 55. 
„ Oxide, 44. 
„ Pyrites, 47. 
Mailand Steel, 172. 
Make of Iron in Blast Furnace, 80, 92. 
Malleabib'ty, Definition of, 10. 
Malleable Cost-Iron, 177. 
Malleable Iron, 104. 135. 

Analyses of, 106. 
Cold-short, 105. 
Commercial Varieties of, 
106. 
„ MalleabUitv of, 104. 

„ Melting point of, 104. 

,, Phosphorus and, 48. 

„ Production of, direct from 

• the Ore, 107. 
„ Production of, fh>m Pig- 

iron, 112. 
,, Production of, in India, 

110. 
Production of Steel by 
Carburization of, 156. 
„ Bed Shortness in, 46, 49, 

51, 53. 
Manganese, 151. 

„ Action of in Steel, 151. 
„ „ Puddling Pro- 

cess, 118. 
„ Alloys of, 193. 
„ and Iron, 52. 
Manipulation of the Fuddling Process, 

122-125. 
Martite, 44. 
Matrix, 13. 
Matt, 14. 
I^c^hanicia ^dling, 18L 
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Mechanical Treatment of the PuikUed 

Ball, 135. 
Melting Caat-Steel, 164. 
Furnace, 161. 
Furnace, Siemens', 168. 
in Reverberatory Furnaces, 167. 
of Antimony, 213. 
of Bismuth, 228. 
Melting Point of Cast-Iron, 60. 

„ Malleable Iron, 104. 

„ Steel, 149. 

Tin, 197. 
Merchant Iron, 106, 140. 
Metal, Definition of, 9. 
„ Fracture of, 10. 
„ Specific Gravity of. 10. 
ilctals, Conductiyity of, 12. 
„ Ductility of, 11. 
„ Elasticity of, 11. 
, , Lustre of, 10. 

MaUeabUity of, 10. 
Native, 13. 

Physical Qualities of, 10. 
Softness of, 12. 
Tenacity of, 11. 
Toughness of, 12. 
Welding of, 12. 
Metallic Copper and Arsenious Add, 223. 
„ Iron, 41. 
„ Sponge, 164. 
Metallurgical Terms, IS. 
Mercury and Bismuth, 232. 
Mild Centred Steel, 43, 56. 
Mill Fnrnace, 143. 
Mills, Rolling. 139. 
Mine and Cinder Pig, 65, 102. 
Miapickel, 222. 
Moire^ MStallique, 197. 
Mosaic Gold, 198. 
Mottled Pig-iron, 60, 64. 
Mundic, 47. 
Mould. Crucible. 164. 

Naples Yellow, 215. 
Nasroyth's Tubular Rabble, 13L 
Native Metals, IS. 
Natural State, 158. 
Nickel and Iron, 68, 68. 
Nitrogen and Iron, 47. 
Noblins, 249. 

Non-caking Coals, Coking of, S3. 

■If 

Occurrence of Platinum, 236. 

Ochre, Red, 56. 

Occlusion of Gases by Iron, 42. 

Open Hearth Steel Melting Furnace, 

Siemens', 179. 
Ore, Definition of, 13. 

„ Iron, Analyses of, 59. 

„ Production of Steel direct from the, 
153. 
Ores, Dressing of, 18. 

„ of Antimony, 216b 

,1 of Aiseuio, 222. 
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Ores of Bismuth, 229. 

„ of Iron, 56. 

„ of Tin, 199. 

„ of Platinum, 236. 

„ Spathic, 57. 
Origin of Fuel, 19. 
Ori)iment, 222, 226. 
Ovens, Blast, 92. 

„ Coking iu, 29. 
Oxide, Arsenious, 223. 

„ Arsenic, 225. 
Oxides of Antimony, 214. 
Oxland's Process for Smelting Tin, 205. 
Oxygen and Iron, 42. 

„ Sulphur with Bismuth, 229. 
Oxy hydrogen Lime-furnace, 240. 

Parry's Process for Production of Steel, 

176. 
Patent Fuels, 33. 
Peat, 19. 

,, Charcoal, 26. 
Penserat's Furnace for Smelting Anti- 
mony, 217. 
Pewter, 210, 219. 
Phosphorus and Iron, 47. 62. 
and Bar-iron, 104. 
and Cast-iron, 48, 62. 
Reduction of, in Blast Fur- 
nace, 102. 
„ and Steel, 152. 
Physical Qualities of Metals, 10. 
Pig Boiling, 117, 118. 
Pig-iron, 60. 

Analyses of, 63. 
Bessemer, 194. 
Classification of, 64. 
Conversion of into Malleable 

Iron in Open Hearths, 145. 
Effects of other Metals on, 64. 
Forge, 65, 86. 
Foundry, 46, 65. 
from Clay Ironstone, 63. 
Grey, 49, 51,60, 61.64,86. 
Mottled, 49, 51, 60, 64. 
Phosphorus and, 48, 62. 
PiXKluction of, 66. 
Specific Gravity of, 60. 
Silicon and, 49, 62, 66. 
Strength of, 65. 
,, Sulphur and, 46. 62. 
,. White, 49. 61,60, 64. 
Pig, Mine and Cinder, 65. 
Piles, Coking in, 27. 
Pins, Tinned, 211. 
Pipe, Horizontal Blast, 85. 
Pistol-pipe Hot Blast Stove, 94. 
Plane, Inclined, 87. 
Flan of Bed of Puddling Furnace, 120. 
„ „ Siemens' Puddling Fur- 
nace, 128. 
„ Converting Furnace, 158, 
„ Refinery, 114. 
Plate Metal, 115. 
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Pbites, Tin, 207. 
Platinum, 233. 

AmaJgam, 244. 
Alloys of, 243. 
and Gold, 244. 

„ with Iron, 53, 244. 
and Lead, 244. 
and Silver, 244. 
black, 234. 

Characteristics of, 233. 
Exti-action of, 236. 

by Dry Method, 

242 
by Wet Method, 
237-241. 
Furnace for Melting, 241. 
Lime Furnace for Refining and 

Melting, 240. 
Occurrence of, 236. 
Refining of, 239. 
Separation from Gold, 234, 237. 
Spongy, 235. 
Welding of, 233.238. 
Plumbago Crucibles, 16, 166. 
Plumbers' Solder, 21L 
Pneumatic Lifts. 88. 
Poling of Tin, 203. 
Pottery Mine, 

Preparation of Arsenic, 222. 
,, Bronze, 209. ' 

Production of Malleable Iron direct ttom 

the Ore, 107. 
Production of Malleable Iron fh)m Cast- 
iron, 112. 
Production of Pig-Iron, 66. 

Steel by Carburization of 

Malleable Iron, 156. 
Steel by Fusion of Pig- 
Iron with Malleable 
Iron, 178. 
Production of Steel, Decarburization 

Methods for the, 169. 
Production of Steel direct from the OrOf 

153. 
Production of Steel, Methods for the, 162. 
„ „ Parry's Process, 176. 

Properties of Antimony, 213. 

„ Arsenic, 221. 

Puddled Bar, 106, 139, 140. 
Puddled Ball, Mechanical Treatment of, 
135. 
„ Forge Train for Rolling, 

140. 
Puddled Steel, 169-172. 

„ Analyses of, 171. 

Puddler*s Mine or Ore, 56, 122. 
Puddling Furnace, 119-122. 

Danks*. 131. 
Detmore, 122. 
Double, 122. 
Elevation of, 120, 
Plan of Bed of; 120. 
Siemens' 128. 
Vertioal Section of, 120. 
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Fnddliof Fumaee, TTtillnlloii of Waste 

Haat tnm the, 1S4. 
Pnddlinc, Ixw in, 19^ 146. 
If ecfaaniod, ISL 
Methods oC:U7. 
117. 

Diy, 117. 125. 
EUminatioD of Sol- 
phar in, 118. 
^ „ Xhmination of Fhos- 

phonisin, 118. 
Wet, 117, 118. 
Manipulation of, 122- 
ISSw 
Bolls, 138. 
Pollen Out. 1«5. 
Pure Iron, 41. 
Puttj Powder, 199. 
I^yrites, Msfnetic, 47. 
I^rrrhotine, 47. 

QnKKB*s Metal, 219. 

lUcHnTB Famaoe, 89, 00. 
Besctions in Blast Fumaoe, 71. 
Bealgar, 222. 226. 
Beotangular Coking Kiln, S8. 

„ Pile for Charooal Baming, 
25. 
Bed Haematite, 50. 
„ Ochre, 56. 

., Shortness in Iron, 46, 49. 51, 53. 
„ Steel, 51, 151, 152. 

Beducing Agents, 14. 

„ iu Blast Furnace, 71. 

Beduction, Definition, 14. 
Bedaction of Antimony. 216. 
Pig-iron, 70. 
Phosphoms, 102. 
Tin, 200. 
Befined Iron, Analyses o^ 116. 

„ Tin, 204. 
Befineiy Cinder or Slag, Analyses of, 116. 
Bleyation of, llSv 
Plan of, 114. 
Yield of, 115. 
Beflning of Pig-Iron. 112. 
,, ill SUesia, 117. 
„ ofTin.200, 203. 
Kettle, 202. 
Begenerative Gas Furnace, Siemens', 127. 
B^nerators, ISO. 
B^ulator for Blast Furnace, 89. 
Begulos, 14. 

„ of Antimony, 219. 
Beheating Fumaoe, 143. 
Beichenstein Arsenic Refining Fumaoe, 

225. 
Beverberatoiy Furnace, Melting in, 167. 
Boasting, 14. 

„ of Iron Ores, 66. 
„ of Tin Ores, 200. 
Boiling MiUs, 189. 
M Plate, 141. 
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Rolling, Bail, 142. 

Rotaxy Squeezer, Hotiaontal, 188. 

Bonge, 43. 

Rouging Rolls, 189. 

Bunmng of Pig-iron, 74. 

ScATVOLDnro, 102. 
Schaf hautl's Powder, 125, 172. 
Scheele's Green, 223.. 
Schneider*s Method of Extracting Plati- 
num, 241. 
Schweinfurt Green, 228. 
Scotch Twyer, 85. 
Section of Bessemer Ingot, 196u 
Selection of Fuel, 39. 
Self-coking Blast Fomaee, 69. 
Shear Steel. 160. 
Sherman Process, 167. 
Shingling, 135. 

„ Hammer or Helve, 135. 
Shot, Arsenic in, 227. 
Side Elevation of Bessemer Vessel, 182. 
Siemens' Direct Process fcnr Ptoduetion of 
Steel, 154, 155. 
„ Gas Producer, 129. 
„ Martin Process for Plodnctioa 

of Steel. 178. 
„ Melting Fnmaee, 168. 
„ Open Hearth Steel Melting 

Fumaoe, 179. 
„ Process for Production of Hal* 

leable Iron, 107. 
„ Puddling Furnace, Flan of Bed 

of, 128. 
„ BegeneratiTe Gas Fumaoe, 127. 
Siderite, 57. 
Silicates, 15, 49. 

„ Colour of, 15, 100. 
Silicon and Cast-iron, 49, 62. 
Iron, 49. 
Steel, 151. 

Beduction of. In Blast Fui> 
naoe, 49. 
Silver and Iron, 53. 

„ Platinum, 244. 
in Bismuth, 229. 
SkuUs, Bessemer, 189. 
Slag, 14, 15, 99. 
„ Blast Furnace, 15, 49, 99-102. 
„ „ Analysis of, 101. 

„ ftx>m Bessemer Process, 191, 249. 
„ Test for Bessemer Blow, 189. 
Slags, Formula of, 15, 100. 
„ Puddling Furnace, 126. 
„ Befinery, 49, 116. 
„ from Tin Smelting, 202. 
„ Scouring 100. 
Slips in Blast Furnaces, 102. 
SUt-Bods, 141. 
Smelting, 14. 

„ Pig-iron, 70. 
„ Tin, 200. 

„ of Tin in Blast Famaoe, 205. 
Softness of Metali^ 12. 
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BolAer, Plumber's, 211. 

Bouth Wales Process for Conversion of 

Pig-Iron into Malleable Iron, 145. 
Bow, 74. 

Specific Gravity of Arsenic, 221. 
Bismuth, 228. 
Electro-deposited Iron, 

42. 
Malleable Iron, 104. 
Pig-iron; 60. 
Platinum, 233. 
Pure Iron, 41. 
Steel, 149. 
Tin, 197. 
Speise, 14, 49. 
Specular Iron, 60. 
Spectroscope, Application of, 195. 
Speculum Metal, 210. 
Speigel, Analyses of, 247. 
Speigelaisen, 55, 57, 60, 64, 247. 
„ Analyses oi^ 247. 

„ Use of, in Steel Making, 151, 

190. 
Sponge, Metallic, 154. 
Spongy Platinum, 235. 

„ Welding of, 285. 

Squeezers, 187. 

Alligator and Crocodile, 187. 
Brown's 139. 
Double, 138. 
„ Horizontal, 188. 

Staffordshire Blast Furnace, 78. 

„ Twyer, 85. 

Stampinn, 142. 
Stannic Oxide, 197. 
Stannous Sulphide, 198. 
Steam Hammers, 136. 
Steel, 149. 
„ Action of Manganese on, 151. 
„ Alloys of, 151. 
,, Aluminum and, 54, 152. 
„ Analyses of, 171, 191, 250. 
„ Annealing of, 150. 
„ Bessemer Process for ManufiEictnre 

of; 181. 
„ Blister, 50, 160. 
„ Carbon in, 149, 151. 
„ Cast or Crucible, 161. 
„ Cementation, 156. 
„ Decarbuiization Method for Pro- 
duction of, 169. 
„ Double Shear, 160. 
„ Ehisticity of, 150. 
„ in the Catalan Forge, 153. 
,, Hardening of, 150. 
,, Heaton's, 172. 
„ India, 172. 
„ Mailand, 172 
„ Melting Furnace. Siemens' Open 

Hearth, 179. 
„ Melting Point of, 149. 
„ Methods for the Production of, 152. 
„ Natural, 158. 
M Phosphonu in, 152. 
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Steel, Production of, by 

Iron with Malleable li 
Production of, Direct 

Ore, 158. 
Puddled, 169-171. 
Rails, Analyses of, 250. 
Bed-shortness o^ 61, 151, 152. 
Shear, 160. 
Siemens* Direct Process for Pi-o* 

duotion of, 154, 155. 
Siemens-Martin, 178. 
Soft or Mild Centred, 250. 
Specific Gravity of. 149. 
Sulphur in, 45, 152. 
Tempering of, 150. 
Tenacity of, 149. 
Uchatius', 174. 
Stereotype MeUd, 219. 
Sterro Metal, 52. 
Stibnite, 215, 216. 
Stoves, Hot-bhist, 92. 
Streak of Minerals, 55. 
Stream Tin, 199. 
Strength of Cast-Iron, 65. 
„ Bar-Iron, 100. 
„ Steel, 149. 

Sublimation, 18. 
Sulphide of Antimony, 215, 
„ Tin, 198. 

„ Iron, 45. 

Sulphur in Coals, 20. 

and Arsenic, 22.-. 
and Cast-Iron, 46, 62. 
and Iron, 45. 

Elimination by Puddling Pro- 
cess, 118. 
in Coke, 84. 
in Steel, 45, 152. 
Sweden; Walloon Process of, 148. 
Swedish, Calciner, 69. 

Iron Ores, Analyses of, 248. 
Lancashire Hearth, 147. 
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Tap Cinder, Analyses of, 126. 
Tai tar-Emetic. 214. 
Temper of Steel, 150, 151. 
Temperature, Effect on Yield of Charcoal, 
22. 
of Bessemer Flame, 193. 
of Blast, 91. 
Tempering Steel, 150. 
Tenacity of Metals, 11. 
„ Steel, 149. 
Terms, Metallurgical, 18, 248. 
Teme Plate, 209. 
Tetrozide of Antimony, 214. 
Thermal Effect, 37. 
Tin, 197. 

„ Amalgam, 211. 

„ and Iron, 52, 61, 206. 

„ and Lead, 211. 

„ and Zinc, 211. 

„ Antiquity of, 197. 

„ Banca, 199L 
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Vknadiaro, 64. 
Vein Stuff, 13. 
Varieties in DimensionB of Blast Fumaoe, 

76. 
Vertical Section of Bessemer Converter, 

184. 
Cementation Fiur- 

nace, 157. 
Banks' Revolving 

Fuddling Furnace, 

132. 
Puddling Furnace, 

120. 
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Aeuning ol 200, S08. 

RoasUng of, 200. 

Slags, 202, 208. 

Stone, 199. 

Smelting, 200. 

Specific Gravity of, 197. 

Tossing of, 204. 

Treatment of Tungstio Ores of, 205. 

Tinned Pins, 211. 
Tinning Apparatus, 207. 
„ of Ck)pper, 212. 
Titaniferous Iron Ore, 68. 
Titanium, 64, 105, 152. 

„ and Iron, 52. 
Tops, Furnace, 82. 
Toughness of Metals, 12. 
Trompe or Blowing Machine of Catalan 

Furnace, 109. 
Tungsten and Steel, 151. 
„ and Iron, 53. 

„ in Tin Ores, 199, 205. 
Twyers, 84. 

„ Hot Blast, 85. 
„ Scotch, 85. 
„ Staflfordshire, 85. 
Tymp, Arch, 71. 
„ Plate, 79. 
„ Stone, 79. 
Type Metal, 211. 

UcHATius' Process for Production of 

Steel, 174. „ . , « ^j„ 

Utilization of Waste Heat of Puddling 

Furnace, 134. 
Utilization of Waste Heat of Blast Fur- 
naces, 82, 93. 

Valentinite, 216. 



Wa-lloon Process of Sweden, 148. 
Waste Gases of Blast Furnace, 98. 
Waste Gases of Blast Furnace, Methods of 

Collection of, 82. 
Waste Heat of Bessemer Converter, 193. 
Waste Heat of Puddling Furnace, Utili- 
zation of, 134. 
Waste Gases of Coke Ovens, 32. 
Water in Coke, 27. 
„ Tymp, 77, 79. 
Wood, 19. 
Weathering, 70. 
Welding of Metals, 12. 

„ Platinum, 233, 238. 

White Pig-Iron, CO, 61, 64. 

„ Production of, 66. 

Whitwell'i Stove, 97. 
Whitworth Process, 196. 
Wolfram in Tin Oies, 199, 205. 
Wood, 19. 

Ashes of, 19. 

Dry, Calorific Power of, 36. 
Tin 199. 
wlx)d's Alloy, 211, 232. 
Wootz, 152, 168. 

Yield of Charcoal, 22. 
Coke, 27. 
Blast Furnace, 80, 81. 
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Zinc, 64, 105. 
,, and Iron, 51. 
,, and Tin, 211. 
Zinced Plates, 51. 
Zones of Blast Furnace, 72. 

Carbonization in Charcoal Burn- 
ing, -25. 
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^ Oo.*a BduoatJonal Works. 
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fiom the belt ^nd latest jiuthorities, and 
•« Superfine Cream Wove Paper, 
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- ^APHY— Crown Series, 
j^ \X Maps, 9 inches by ^\ inche^ 

f ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

7 England and Wales. 

8 Scotland. 

9 Ireland. 

10 Central Europe. 

11 Australia. 
...^^iica. 12 Palestine. 

Atii:; PRIMARY ATLAS, consisdng of i6 Maps, 9 inches b}c 7} 
inches, 4to, StifF Wrapper, ... ... 



o 



d, 
6 



o 6 



1 The Hemispheres. 

2 Europe. 

3 Asia. 

4 Afiica. 

5 Nortti America. 

6 South Amenca. 

7 England and Wales. 

8 Scotland. 



9 Ireland. 

10 Central Europe. 

11 India. 

12 Canada. 

13 United States. 

14 Australia. 

15 New Zealand. 
la Palestine. 



THE POCKET ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded in 8vo, and 
mounted on Guards, cloth lettered, 

THE JUNIOR, OR YOUNG CHILD'S ATLAS, consisting of 1 6 
Maps, 4to, With 16 pp. of Questions on the Maps, in Neat Wrapper, 

THE SCHOOL BOARD ATLAS, consisting of 24 Maps, Crown 
4to, cloth limp, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

THE PROGRESSIVE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 9 inches by 
7^ inches, 4to, cloth lettered, ... ... 

1 The Hemispheres. 

2 The World, (Mercator's Projection ) 

3 £urox>e. 

4 Asia. 
6 Africa. 

6 North America. 

7 South America. 

8 England and Wales. 

9 Scotland. 

10 Ireland. 

11 France. 

12 Holland and Belgium. 

13 Switzerland. 

14 Spain and PortugaL 

15 Italy. 

16 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

THE CROWN ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, on Guards, with 
Index, 8vo, cloth lettered, ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

THE NATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 4to, with a 
Copious Index, cloth lettered, ... ... ... ... ... a 



17 German Empire. 

18 Austria. 

19 Russia in Europe. 

20 Turlcey iu Europe, and Greece. 

21 India. 

22 Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloocbis- 

23 Turkey in Asia. (tan. 

24 Chinese Empire and Japan. 

25 Arabia, ESgypt, and Nubia. 

26 Palestine. 

27 Dominion of Canada. 

28 United States. 

29 West Indies. 

30 Australia. 

31 New South Wales, Victoria, and 

32 New Zealand. [South Australia. 



Iiondon, Edinburgh, and Herriot Hill "Works, Glasgo-w. 



William Collins, Sons, it Ca's EducationaT'Works. 



COLLINS' SERIES OF SCHOOL ATUSES-CONTINUED. 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

THE SELECTED ATLAS, consisting of i6 Maps, Imperial 4to, 1 1 
by 13 inches, Stiflf Cover, 



J. 



6 



1 The Hemispheres^ 

2 Europe. 

3 Asia. 

4 Africa. 

5 North America. 

6 South America. 

7 England and Wales. 

8 Scotland. 



9* Ireland. 

10 Southern and Central Europe. 

11 India. 

12 Canada. 

13 United States. 

14 Australia. 

15 New Zealand. 

16 Palestine. 



THE PORTABLE ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded Imperial 
8vo, cloth lettered, ... 

THE ADVANCED ATLAS, consisting ofr32 Maps, Imperial 4to, 
cloth lettered. 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

The World, (Mercator's Projection.) 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America. 

South America. 

8 Englaud and Wales. 

9 Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Holland and Belgium. 
Switzerland. 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy. [the Baltic. 



16 Sweden and Norway, Denmark and 



17 Cterman Empire. 

18 Austria. 
Id Russia. 

20 Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 

21 India. 

22 Persia, Afghanistan, and fieloochl»* 

23 Turkey in Asia. [tan. 

24 Chinese Empire, and Japan. 

25 Arabia, Eg}'pt, Nubia, and Abys- 

26 Palestine. [sinia. 

27 Dominion of Canada. 

28 United States. 

29 West Indies and Central America. 

30 Australia. 

31 Victoria, New South Wales, and 

32 New Zealand. [South Australia. 



THE ACADEMIC ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, 
with a Copious Index, cloth lettered, 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, and 6 Ancient 
Maps, wth a Copious Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, 



33 Ancient Greece. 

34 Ancient Roman Empire. 

35 Britain under the Romans. 

36 Britain under the Saxous.. 



37 Historical Hap of the British Is- 
lands from A.n. 1066. 

33 France and Belgium, illustrating 
British History. 



THE COLLEGIATE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 Tistorical, 
and 2 Ancient Maps, mounted on Guards, with a Copioos Index, 
Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, ... ... ... ... ... 7 

THE INTERNATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 
Historical, and 14 Maps of Classical Geography, with Descriptive 
Letterpress on Historical Geography by W. F. Collier, LL.D.; and 
on Classical Geography by L. Schmita, LL.D., with Copious Indices, 
Imperial 8vo, cloth mounted on Guards, 
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laondon, Edinburgh, and Herriot HiU Works, Glasgow. 



"William Collins, Sons, & Co.'s Educational W^orks. 



COLLINS' SERIES OF SCHOOL ATLASES-COMTIKUED. 



PHYSICAL GKOGRAPHY— Demy Series. 

THE PRIMARY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, i6 
Maps, Demy 4to, 9 by 11 inches, Stiff Cover, 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 Maps, 
on Guards, Demy 8yo, cloth, 



s 

I 



J. 
o 



1 Hemispheres. 

2 Physical Map of Eiirope. 
8 Physical Map of Asia. 

4 Physical Map of Africa. 

6 Physical Map of North America. 

6 Physical Map of South America. 

7 Physical Map of the British Isles. 

8 Maps of the World— shewing Tempera- 

ture in March, April, May, June, 
July, and August 
Maps of the World— shewing the Mean 
Temperature in September, October, 
November, December, Janoary, and 
Februaiy. 



10 Map of the World— shewing the Con- 

stant, Periodical, and Variable 
Winds, &e. 

11 Map of the World — shewing the Dis- 

tribution of Rairtf &e. 

12 Map of the World— illustrating Earth- 
• quakes, &c. 

13 Map of the World — shewing the 

Ocean Currents, &c.. 

14 Map of the World— shewing the Dis- 

{ribution of Birds and Fishes. 

15 Map of the World- shewing Distri- 

bution of Quadrupeds, &c 

16 Map of the World— shewing Distri- 

bution of Plants, &c. 



PHYSICAL GKOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

THE PORTABLE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 20 

Maps, II by 13 inches, mounted on Guards, Imp. 8vo, cloth, 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 20 

Maps, mounted on Guards. With Letterpress Description and Wood 
Engravings. By James Bryce, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Imp. 8vo, cl.. 



Hemispheres— shewing proportions of 
Land and Water, with Length of 
Rivers and Heights ofMountains,&c. 

Physical Map of Europe— shewing 
Mountains and Rivers, High and 
Low Lands. 

Physical Map of Asia— shewing as 
above. 

Physical Map of Africa— shewing as 
above. 

Physical Map of North America- 
shewing as above. 

Physical Map of South America — 
shewing as above. 

Physical Map of the British Isles- 
shewing as above. 

Various Sections across theContinents. 

Various Sections in the Oceans; Dia- 
gram of Suez Canal, &c. 

10 Maps of the World— shewing the Mean 

Temperature of the Air — March to 
August 

11 Maps of the World— shewing the 

Mean Temperature of the Air — Sep- 
tember to February. 
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12 Map of the World— shewing the Dis- 

tribution of Constant, Periodical, 
and Variable Winds; Limits of 
Trade Winds, &c. 

13 Map of the World— shewing the pro- 

portionate distribution of Rain, Ac 

14 Map of the World— illustrating Earth- 

quakes and the distribuUun of Vol- 
canoes. 

15 Map of the World— shewing 

Ocean Currents and Basins, 
principal River Systems. 

16 Map of the World— shewing 

Geographical Distribution of Birds 
and Fishes. 
IT MapoftheWorid— shewing Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Quadrupeds and 
Reptiles. 

18 Map of the World— shewing the Geo- 

graphical Distribution of Plants. 

19 Map of the World— shewing the Dis- 

tribution of Mankind aocording to 

20 Geological Map of the British Islea 
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London, Edinburgh., and Herriot Hill 'Works, Glasgow 



'William Collins, Sons, & Co-'s Educational Works. 

COLLIHS' SERIES OF SCHOOL ATLASES— Ctontmued. 



HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 *. i/. 
Maps, 6^ by II inches, mounted on Guards, Imperial i6mo, cloth, I 6 

THE CROWN ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 
Maps, with Letterpress Descripdon by Wm. F. Collier, LL.D., 
Imperial i6mo, cloth, 2 6 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
16 Maps, with Letterpress Description by Wm. F. Collier, LL.D., 
8vo, cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 o 



1 Roman Empire, Eastern and Western, 

4th Century. 

2 Europe, 6th Century, shewing Settle- 

ments of the Barbarian Tribes. 

3 Europe, 9th Century, shewing Empire 

of Charlemagne. 

4 Europe, 10th Century, at the Rise of 

the German Empire. 
6 Europe, 12th Century, at the Time of 
the Crusaders. 

6 Europe, 16th Century, at the Eve of 

the Reformation. 

7 Germany, 16th Century, Reformation 

and Thii-ty Years' War. 



8 Europe, ITtli and 18th Centuries. 

9 Europe at the Peace of 1815. 

10 Europe in 1870. 

11 India, illustrating the Rise of the 

British Empire. 

12 World, on Mercator*8 Projection, 

shewing Voyages of Discovery. 
18 Britain under the Romans. 
1-1 Britain undei tlie Saxons. 

15 Britain after Accession of William 

the Conqueror. 

16 France and Belgium, illustrating 

British Historj', 



CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 15 
Maps, Imperial i6mo, 6^ by 11 inches, cloth lettered, 

THE CROWN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 15 Maps, 
with Descriptive Letterpress, by Leonhard Schmitz, LI.D., Imperial 
i6mo, cloth lettered, ... 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 1 5 

Maps, Imperial 8vo, with Descriptive Lettei press, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D., cloth lettered, 



1 Orbis Veteribus Kotus. 

2 Jilgyptus. 

3 Regnum Alexandri Magni. 

4 Macedonia, Thracia, &c. 

5 Imperium Romanum. 

6 Grsecia. 

7 Italia, (Septentrionalis.) 

8 Italia, (Meridionalis.) ) 



9 Armenia, Mesopotamia, &o. 

10 Asia Minor. 

11 Palestine, (Temp. ChristL) 

12 Gallia. 

13 Hispania. 

14 Germania, izo. 

15 Britannia. 



Historical and Classical Atlas. 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS OF HISTORICAL AND CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGR APH Y, consisting of 30 Maps as above, with Intro- 
ductions on Historical Geography by W. F. Collier, LL.D., and on 
Classical Geography by Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D., with a Copious 
Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth. 



Iiondon, Edinburgh, and Herriot Hill "VJorks, Glasgow. 



William CtollinSy SonSy & Co-'s Educational 'Works. 

COLLIM SERIES OF SCHOOL ITLASES-Contmned. 



SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

THE ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, i6 Maps, with *. d. 

Questions on each Map, Sdff Cover, ... ... ... ... i o 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, i6 

Maps, jI^ by 9 inches, mounted on Guards, Imp. i6mo, cloth, ... x o 



1 Ancient World, shewing probable Set- 

tlements of Descendants of Noah. 

2 Ck)untries mentioned in the Scriptures. 
8 Canaan in the time of the Patriarchs. 

4 Joumeyings of tlie Israelites. 

5 Canaan as Divided among the Twelve 

Tnbes. 

6 The Doiuinions of David and Solomon. 

7 Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and Susiana. 



8 Palestine in the Time of Christ I 16 Plan of Modem Jerusalem. 



9 Modem Palestine. 

10 Physical Map of Palestine. 

11 Journeys of the Apostle PaaL 

12 Map shewing the prevailing Religions 

of the World. 

13 The Tabernacle in the Wilderness. 

14 Plans of Sol(Huon*s and Herod's Tern- 

plea 

15 Plan of Ancient Jerusalem. 



BLANK PROJECTIONS AND OUTLINES. 

THE CROWN ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS, consisting 

of 16 Maps, Demy 4to, on Stout Drawing Paper, Stiff Wrapper, ... o 6 
THE CROWN OUTLINE ATLAS, 16 Maps, Demy 410, Stout 

Drawing Paper, Stiff Wrapper, - o 6 

THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS, consisting 

of 16 Maps, Imperial 4to, on Stout Drawing Paper, Stiff Wrapper, i 6 
THE IMPERIAL OUTLINE ATLAS, 16 Maps, Imperial 4to, Stout 

Drawing Paper, Stiff Cover, ... ... ... ... ... i 6 

ji Specimen Map of any of the foregoing Mates free on receipt offmo Penny Stamps, 

SCHOOL-ROOM ^WALL MAPS. 

Printed in Colours, and Mounted on Cloth and Rollert^ f^arnisAed, 

CHART OF THE WORLD, 5 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 6 in., 20 o 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE, 5 ft. 2 in. by 4 fc 6 in., 20 o 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, PALES- 
TINE, INDIA, each 3 ft. by 2 ft. 5 in., 6 6 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 3 ft. 11 inches by 2 ft. 4 in., 8 6 

COUNTY ^WALL MAPS. 

Printed in Colours^ and Mounted on Cloth and Rollers^ Garnished, 

MIDDLESEX, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, WARWICK, 

DURHAM, CUMBERLAND, DERBYSHIRE, DORSET, 

GLOUCESTER, HAMPSHIRE, SOMERSET, STAFFORD, 

AND WILTS 5 each 54 in. by 48 in., 9 o 



CHART OF METRIC SYSTEM. 

CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 

MEASURES. Size 45 in. by 42 in., price, on Rollers^ ... 9 o 

Zjondon, Edinbuxgh., axxd 'ELoniot Hill "Works, Glasgow. 



William Collins, Sons, St Co.'B Educational Works. 



CLASSICAL SERIES. *. ^. 

LATIN RUDIMENTS, for Standards IV., V., and VI., in 3 Parts, 

«x pp«y cacn, «•* ■«• *•« •*• ••• *•• ••• V z 

LATIN RUDIMENTS, with Copious Exercises in Reading and Com- 

posidon, izmo, cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

LATIN DELECTUS, with Explanatory Notes and Copious Vocabu- 
lary, 132 pp. izmo, cloth, 2 o 

Ci£SAR, with Imitative Exercises, Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary, 

184 pp. izmo, cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... I 6 

VIRGIL-^BOOKS I., II., III., and VL of the ^NEID, with 

Notes, Examinadon Quesdons, and Vocabulary, 264 pp. izmo, cloth, 2 o 

RUDIMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with Exercises and 

Vocabulary, i2mo, cloth, 2 O 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 



FRKNCH, by M. CHARDENAL, B.A., 
High School, Glasgow. 

FRENCH PRIMER, for Junior Classes, in 3 Parts, each zd.j or 

complete, 6d. sewed, or cloth, ... ... ... ... ... o 9 

FIRST FRENCH COURSE, or Rules and Exercises for Beginnere, 

Fourth Edidon, 212 pp., fcap., cloth, X 6 

SECOND FRENCH COURSE, or French Syntax and Reader, Second 

Edidon, 240 pp., fcap., cloth, 2 O 

FRENCH EXERCISES FOR ADVANCED PUPILS, containing 
the Principal Rules of French Syntax, numerous French and English 
Exercises on Rules and Idioms, and a Dictionary of nearly 4,000 
idiomadcal Verbs and Sentences, familiar Phrases, and Proverbs. 
Second Edidon, 320 pp., fcap., cloth, 3 6 

KEY TO FIRST AND SECOND COURSES, fcap., cloth, ... 3 6 

KEY TO ADVANCED COURS?, to which are added Explanations 

of 850 of the most difficult French Idioms, fcap., cloth, 3 6 



GKRMAN, by BR. JULIUS MAIKR, 
Cheltenham College. 

GERMAN PRIMER, for Junior Classes, m 3 Parts, each 2d. ; or 

complete in cloth, .. ... ... ... ... ... ... o 9 

PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, First Course, vvJtii Elemen- 
tary German Reader, fcap., cloth, 2 o 

SECOND GERMAN COURSE, fcap., cloth, 2 o 

London, Edinburgh, and Herriot Hill 'Works, Glasgow. 
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Wflliam CoWdm, Sons, ds Ck>.'i EdncaHonal. WcmIm. 
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COLLINS' SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CU8SICS, 

Fob Middle akb Higher Qmjb Schoou^ Locaj; Examinations, &a, 
tcUh Biographical and Hidarical Inirodmctions and NcUs. 

Printed wiifenaly ik Ttap, •?•, priee M. Mwed, tr la. eloQi. 



Shakespeare, 
niomson. 



Sooit^ 



Now Readih 

RICHARD n. By Rev. D. MoBMS, B.A., Classical 
Master in liverpool College. 

In Preparation, 

KES'G LEAR. 
MERCHANT OP VENICE. 
FAERY QUIjgS, Book L, Cantos I. to VI. 
SEASONS ~9DMM£R» and CASTLE OF INDO- 
LENCE. 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 



COLLINS' SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

For Junior Classes, with Introductions and Notes, 

Fzinted nnifonnly in Fcap. 8vo, neat irrapper, 2d. and 8d. each* 



Woidsworth, 
Coleridge, 

Stilton, - - 

Cowper, - 
Shakespeare, 
Gray, - - • 
Scott, - - • 



Thomson, 
IMdsmlth, 

Campbell, 
Pope, • - 
Hemans, - 



Now Ready, 

LYRICAL BALLADS. 
EXCUESION, Books I. and H. 
ANCIENT MARINER, &c. 

In Preparation, 

PARADISE LOST, Book L, L'ALLEGRO, and IL 
PENSEROSO. 

TASK, Books I. and IL 

JULIUS CESAR. 

ODES AND ELEGY. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, Cantos L and IL 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL^ Cantos L, H., 
and III. 

THE SEASONS— WINTER. 

THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

ESSAY ON MAN. 

SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 



London, Edinburgh, and Herriot Hiill Works, Glasgow. 
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'William Collins, Sons, & Ck>.'8 Educational 'Works. 

COLLINS" SERIES OF FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL ATLASES, 

Carefully Constructed and Engraved from the best and latest Authorities^ . and 
Beautifully Printed in Colours^ on Superfine Cream Wove Paper, 



7 England and Wales. 
S Scotland. 
9 Ireland. 

10 Centra] Europe. 

11 Australia. 

12 Palestine. 



9 Ireland, 
la Central Europa 

11 India. 

12 Canada. 

l:i United States. 
11 Australia. 
15 New Zealand. 
Iti Palestine. 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY— Grown Series. 

MY FIRST ATLAS, consisting of 12 Maps, 9 inches by 7 J inches^ 
folded 8vo, in Neat Wrapper, 

1 The Ilcmispheres. 

2 Kurope. 

3 Asia. 

4 Africa. 

6 North Amerida. 
C bouUi America. 

TME PRIMARY ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, 9 inches by 7J 
inches, 4to, Stiff Wrapper, 

1 The Hemispheres. I 

ii Kiirope. I 

3 Asia. 

4 Africa. 

5 North America. 
(> iSouth America 

7 Enjjland and Wales. 

8 Scotland. 

IHE POCKET ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded in 8vo, and 
mounted on Guards, cloth lettered, 

THE JUNIOR, OR YOUNG CHILD'S ATLAS, consisting of 1 6 
Maps, 4to, with 16 pp. of Questions on the Maps^ in Neat Wrapper, 

THE SCHOOL BOARD ATLAS, consisting of 24. Maps, Crown 
4to, cloth limp, 

THE PROGRESSIVE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 9 inches by 

7.^ inches, 4to, cloth lettered, 

1 The Ilcmispliere.s. 

*2 The World, (Mercator's Projection) 

3 Europe. 

4 Asia. 
h Africa. 
G North America. 

7 South America. 

8 En<4laud and Wales. 

9 Scotland. 
10 Ireland. 
U France. 

12 Holland and Belgium. 

13 Switzerland. 

14 Spain and Portugal. 

15 Italy. 

16 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

THE CROWN ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, on Guards, with 
Index, 8vo, cloth lettered, ... 2 

THE NATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 4to, with a 
Copious Index, cloth lettered, 2 
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17 German Empire. 

18 Austria. 

19 Russia in Europa. 
L'O Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 

21 India. 

22 Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloochis- 
'.'M Turkey in Asia. [tan. 
2 1 Chinese Empire and Japan. 

20 Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. 
2(» Palestine. 
27 Dominion of Canada. 
2S United States. 
21) West Indies. 

31 New South Wales, Victoria, and 

32 New Zealand. [South Australia. 



London^ Edinburgh., andH.eTx\ot ■H.\3\NJc>T\»,Q\^5i%5s^. 



Williiun Collins, Boas, & Co. 'a Kduoationul Works. 

COLLINS' SERIES OF SDHOOL ATUSES-CohtihueDl' 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

i^Bting of I& Maps, Impeiiat 4to, ij 
Ireland. 



^ 



:: Kurojio. 



;l UDitsd SUlea. 
4 Auatmlia. 
b Nvw Zealand 



'IHE PORTABLE ATLAS, consisdng of i6 Maps, folded Imperial 
I'HE ADVANCED ATLAS, conMng ofl^i Maps, Imperial 4to, 



li North Ame 
7 Soutb Aine 
^ Eijjjlondati 



I:: llulJuDd and Bctglnm. 
1 1 Kgahi miU I'ortugBl. 



Iialy. 



Ill aod K 



[tbe Bait 



THE ACADEMIC ATLAS, consisli 

uith a Copious Index, cloth lettered, 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS, tonsisting of 31 Maps, 

Maps, with a Copious Indei, Impniil Kvo, cloth 
:;:i Ain'ieiit GreeiM. | 37 Historical 

















20 Arabia. Egl'pl, 
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of 32 Maps, Im 
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I BelBlum, lUuBtratIng 



cloth le 



a Copioji Ind 



IHE INTERNATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 31 Modern, 16 
Historical, and 14 Maps nf ClasSkid Geography, with Desciiptive 
letterpress on III I lij L" i -irar'-" ''V W. F. Collier, LL.D.;— ' 
on CI4uic.1l Gtographf ^^K^S^Ei^^fVnlhCopm 
Imperial gvo, cloth ^ 



